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New plant unit of The Camel Company, Hammond, Ind., manufacturers of railway appliances. Used for heavy machine shop, equipped with a 
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any civilized people on earth today as 



















ridden as we are? We have all the states 
Federal Government busy all the time! 
i that if any lawyer undertook to read— 
understand, because that would be im- 
ut undertook to read—all the laws that 
enacted, he would be qualified for an 
But the rule of law is that we are 
med to know what those statutes say; and 
yard them at our peril—Charles Nagel, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


men complain constantly that there’s 
uch law, too much regulating, too much 
sntal interference in this country. That’s 
niable fact. Statute is written upon 
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, and ordinance is piled upon ordinance, 
the multitude of law there is such con- 
that the courts are not infrequently hope- 
y lost in its mazes and tangles. Why? Be- 
of demand from the people that more law 
be written and that more governmental agencies 
be set in motion —Senator Arthur Capper. 


What is happening is that our legislative bodies 


are making entirely too many statutes which, 
from the Anglo-Saxon standpoint, do not pos- 
sess the sanction of genuine laws, since they do 
not represent the practice and sometimes not 
even the aspirations, of the great mass of peo- 
ple. The result is that established practices con- 
tinue more or less as they would, and along with 
their continuance there is a growing disrespect 
for statutory law. This is a bad thing, but it 
begets in the minds of unthinking people a dis- 
respect for all law, which is a much worse thing. 
It is easier to discipline than it is to teach; 
and it is easier to make statutes than to preach 
sermons; but a statute that merely recites an 
aspiration is, after all, only a sermon out of 
place. Unless we deny the faith of our fathers, 
the only way to make better laws is to make 
better men—From F. Lyman Windolph’s article, 
“The Second Forgotten Man,” in the May issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 


I was quite interested in your comments in 
your last issue on the “Fewer-Laws Club,” but 
like yourself, am wondering how any reform 
can be inaugurated, since the present members 
of our law-making bodies will look askance at 
any movement to deprive them of their pestifer- 
ous prerogatives. I am of the opinion that the 
most feasible way is that used by some of the 
people of one of the ancient Mediterranean coun- 
tres, I think, who had a custom which pro- 
Vided that anyone proposing a new law should 
stand before the people, or assembly, with a 
Tope about his neck, and if his proposal were 
tnacted into law, the rope was taken off; if not, 
it was used to suppress one more pest. 

Some years ago Dean Davenport, then of the 
is College of Agriculture, speaking of hu- 
Man pests in general, said if they could all be 
Rotten together in one place, the problem would 
be quite Simple: that of the eradication of the 
mi and disinfection of the premises. 

Some years I have favored an embargo 
Congress ‘and the state legislatures for ten 
— meontors to receive their salaries 

; Guring the time, but the suggestion is im- 

Practica] for obvious reasons. Mm 
the tly In this state a change was made in 
po W which exempted from taxation all swine 
under nine months of age, with the 
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New Industries 
For Old 


—the Chemist as a Pioneer 








RE YOU the owner of the stocks, bonds 
er other securities of any of the more 
than 200,000 corporations engaged in 

manufacturing, mining, transportation and va- 
rious other pursuits in this country? If so, 
you had better begin to make inquiries with 
respect to what the companies in which you 
are interested are doing in the matter of keep- 
ing in step with progress in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. 


The chemist is revolutionizing industry. He 
is developing new products and new ideas 
every hour of every day. As a result of this 
work flourishing industries are being scrapped 
overnight. 


New industries take the place of the old, of 
course, but, except in the instances in which 
the managers of the old industries have been 
wise and cautious enough to anticipate 
changes by keeping in touch with the prog- 
ress of science the new industries have new 
managers and new owners—the old managers 
and the old owners are wiped out. 


For a time these changes came slowly, but now 
they are coming faster. It has been many years 
as reckoned by a single lifetime since the indigo 
growers of India lost their means of livelihood 
and their investment in the indigo industry as a 
result of the discovery of a chemicai method of 
manufacturing a purer indigo from the waste 
products of coke manufacture. 

Since that time, within the last year or sc, in fact, 
the chemist has learned to make artificial silk, 
artificial rubber, artificial leather and in addition 
has actually created any number of things that 
never existed before at all. Some of these prod- 
ucts have not been perfected and at the present 
stage of their development, a few compare poorly 
with the natural products which ultimately they 
may supplant, but the perfecting of synthetic 
leather, rubber and other products is only a mat- 
ter of time; perhaps a very short time. 

In most cases the chemist not only succeeds in 
duplicating the product of nature’s laboratory; he 
actually improves upon the natural product— 
makes a stronger, a purer and a more lasting 
thing than nature can make. The chemist can 
even make more beautiful things than nature can 
make—his colors of some of them have no coun- 
terpart in nature and are vastly more brilliant 
and enduring. 

If you don’t know about what the chemist is do- 
ing, you are in position to receive some startling 
information, especially if you have your money 
invested in some industry or other, which is run- 
ning the risk of having its product matched or 
bettered in the laboratory at a production cost 
which the concern you are interested in cannot 
meet. 

These were the sensational opening paragraphs of 
Hugh Farrell’s “What Price Progress” in May 13 
issue of the New York Commercial. This article 
strikes home. It is tremendously important. It 
emphasized more than ever the necessity for keep- 
ing abreast of important developments in Chemis- 
try. The easiest, most interesting and most thor- 
ough way to do this is to attend the coming big 
Chemical Show. It is a perfect record of the 
progress of the Chemical Industries. 


10th Chemical 
Industries 
Exposition 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 
Sept. 28th to Oct. 3rd 
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result that only 10 per cent as many swine were 
returned for taxation this year as last. This 
deficit must be made up by taxing other prop- 
erty. The only one to benefit is the farm tenant. 
Query: How many farm tenants were in the leg- 
islature? Such rukbish is about on a par with 
the bill introduced into the Vermont Assembly 
to make pi 3 instead of 3.1416. Ye gods! What 
fools these mortals be—J. K. McGonagle. 


ERE’S a case for the Federal Trade Com- 

mission, or perhaps it calls for a new 
law. In any event, it is an example of ques- 
tionable methods in salesmanship and some- 
thing should be done about it. 

The innocent-looking mirror in the beauty 
shop is in fact a devilish contrivance to aid 
the sales department through unfair trade 
practices. First, the glass is made to enlarge, 
showing with startling vividness every threat 
of a wrinkle, every blemish. And that is only 
a part of it; the worst is yet to come. The 
glass itself is made with a greenish-yellow 
tinge that gives the skin a sallow, malarial 
hue. She may have come to the shop for 
nothing but a hair bob, but one glance at that 
lying-looking glass and she signs up for the 
full course, 11 to 3, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
till further notice. 

I cannot vouch for the facts. My informa- 
tion on this subject is academic; I am without 
practical experience in the matter. 


N OFFICER of a Boston engineering 
company, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 
writes to say that members of his organization 
read with interest President Morgan’s article 
on the business code of Antioch College, pub- 
lished in our June number. But he voices one 
objection to it. It’s negative rather than 
positive, he feels, and he submits this, the 
creed of his own organization: 


Industrial and mercantile organizations can 
best serve mankind by maximum _ production 
with their available facilities at minimum cost, 
consistent with proper regard for quality of prod- 
uct and the welfare of their employes; with sales 
effort directed to create and satisfy economic 
wants only when the purchaser may ultimately 
benefit proportionately with the vendor; and in 
all business transactions a firm belief that integ- 
rity is above expediency. 

Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co. are pledged to 
devotion to installing the above principles as the 
essence of their service. 


N ARCUS L. BELL is that rather rare 

combination of the good lawyer and the 
forward-looking business man who can see 
both sides of a case. Among other things he 
is vice-president of the Rock Island Railway, 
and possibly it was in a sense of challenge 
that he was asked to address the Mid-West 
Motor Transport Conference. 

Instead of “viewing with alarm,” he told 
the motor people that it would be to the 
interest of both to regard the motor truck as 
a valuable auxiliary to railway freight trans- 
portation, rather than a dangerous competi- 
tor; that while it could not compete with the 
railroad on long-haul bulk traffic, “for the 
short-haul traffic and the convenient delivery, 
the motor truck can offer the railroad carrier 
something that will relieve it of a very bur- 
densome and increasingly expensive problem. 
I mean the terminal service. The terminal 
problem today is the most serious problem 
the railroads have to contend with. No man 
can foresee what the terminals of our cities 
will be like in another thirty years. It is 
here that the motor truck rolls in, and assists 
the railroads, in offering the public a service 
which otherwise would be hampered and will 
be more and more hampered by congestion of 
terminal facilities.” 


Mr. Bell expresses a fundamental in a way | 
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CANTINE 


OUR sales literature! 
Expensive illustrations 
by a professional artist, 
persuasive text by a well- 
paid writer, printing by 
skilled typographers and— 
to give the whole job the 
impressiveness and _ sales 
value it should have— 
coated paper by Cantine! 
The returns on your in- 
vestment in printed mat- 
ter depend much upon the 
paper you use—the very 
foundation of every piece 
of printing you buy. 
Cantine’s Coated Papers 
represent nearly forty years 
of specializing in the man- 
ufacture of fine coated pa 
pers exclusively. 


Tue Martin CanTine Co 
SauGerties, New YORK 
Dept. 252 


A book of sample papers and 
the name of a nearby jobber 
will be sent promptly upon 
request. 
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View in Enameling Dept. Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
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“a itu The perfect 

ss! Studebaker Efficiency “trolley track 

mr D ds OveR-Way 

in. emands Cin- VVa 

mat: 

n the So do the efficiency standards of leading manufacturers in most industries. 

ve Write for an R-W Engineer who will gladly demonstrate how OveR-Way 

ota will add to the economy and efficiency of your manufacturing process, 

E. A. Longgood, Maintenance Engineer, Stude- “As this heat burns off all the lubricating oil, we have 
apers baker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., says: installed an automatic lubricator which oils the trolleys— 

“A total of 600 Richards-Wilcox Carriers running on four to a carrier—every time they make the circuit. In 
years R-W OveR-Way trolley systems, have been installed at spite of this heat and being used every hour of the day, 
man- the South Bend plant of the Studebaker Company during the system costs practically nothing for maintenance. 

d pa: the last five years. The biggest single installation is in “The unique construction of the OveR-Way trolley 
our body enameling plant, which has eight lines of track makes this system ideal where absolute cleanliness 1s, 
running the entire length of the building—600 feet. essential, as in our enameling operations. The grooved 

1B Co, “The 300 R-W carriers in this system are subjected to construction of the OveR-Way hanger makes it impos- 


, very unfavorable operating conditions. Our open bodies 
are hung on the R-W carriers at one end of the building, 
and in traveling the 600 feet they pass through four 
enameling ovens, where they are subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 350° F. 
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ger forany Door that Slides.” 
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sible for any dirt to drop from the trolley onto the work, 
where even a little dirt could do much damage. 

“Our Richards-Wilcox equipment handles work quickly, 
saves labor, requires practically no maintenance, and 
generally improves working conditions.” 
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Neaumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
Salem, Mass: These roofs are insu- 
lated with 110,000 — feet of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. 


Every Roof 
Needs Insulation 


OO much heat goes through the roof. That is why top-floor 

offices are hot in summer, cold in winter; why factory build- 
ings are usually hard—and expensive—to heat; why moisture 
forms on roofs and ceilings in plants where there is high humid- 
ity. Every roof should be not only weather-tight, but heat-tight 
as well. Every roof needs insulation. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is the most efficient and practical in- 
sulation made. It keeps heat outside in summer and inside in 
winter. It saves fuel. In the proper thickness it prevents con- 
densation and ceiling drip. It materially assists in temperature 
and humidity control. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is laid in asphalt or pitch on concrete 
or wood roof decks—flat or sloping; on new roofs or old, and 
without any change in roof design. Standard roofing is applied 
over it in the regular way. Armstrong’s Corkboard is non- 
absorbent and will not buckle or swell. It is a positive fire 
retardant. It cannot be ignited by sparks or embers and does 
not smolder or carry fire. 


Detailed information on the use of Armstrong’s Corkboard 
fer roof insulation will be sent on request. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company (Division of Armstrong Cork Company), 
195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. In Canada, McGill 
Building, Montreal, Que. 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 


= Corkboard Insulation 


for Commercial and Industrial Building Roofs 








Whe writing to AxMstronc Cork & InsuLation Company please mention 


August, 1995 


that will please every man in the motor 
business, and at the same time relieve a 


many railway security-holders who may haye 


been growing nervous about truck Compe 
tition. 


UR VALUED and ancient contr 
“Constant Reader,” missing these 
years, has returned to life in Chicago and sub. 
mits a few thoughts on the blue stripe ecg. 

omy wave. We cull a gem or two: 

Mr. Ovington’s statement in your July num. 
ber about the waste of leather from gcy 
shoes on subway steps is eminently correct; 
estimate of a 500-million-dollar resultant loss is 
conservative. We have the same problem on ee 
vated stairs here in Chicago and I have it on 
good authority that the leather interests pay the 
transportation overlords a round sum for the 
privilege of placing the abrasive material on the 
steps. In my neighborhood we have formed 4 
little protective association which I hope to ge 
spread over the entire country in the interests of 
saving shoe leather. Each member is pledged 
to take off his or her shoes before ascending ay 
elevated station, putting them on again only after 
descending. Would it interest the New York 
subway users to have a copy of our constitution 
and by-laws? , 

Can you give me the address of any veteray 
of the Society to Save the Little Black !Button 
the Laundry Puts in Your Shirt and Win th 
War? 


N A HANDSOME new office building just 

occupied, I noticed a large corps of glaziers 
going over the building and replacing panes 
of glass in almost every window. 

“You see that scratch?” the foreman asked 
me, pointing to a mark a few inches in length 
that might have been made with a diamond 
“All of this glass was perfect—the finest made 
—but the panes we are replacing have been 
condemned and the contractor has to stand 
the loss. When the plasterers were working 
here they splashed plaster on the window 
and the men in cleaning them used knives that 
left these marks. In the final inspection they 
showed up and here we are, a dozen of t 
going over the whole job.” 

Waste! Every day, every hour, everywhere, 
The opportunity for it seems without limit, 


HE PRACTICE of having children of the 

more advanced public schools learn their 
own community through visits to industries 
public works and poiris of historic interest ® 
being encouraged by a number of chambers of 
commerce. It gives the coming generatiot 
useful knowledge and also lays a foundation 
for civic pride, going far to prepare them for 
the responsibilities of citizenship they are sod 
to assume. It takes time, yes; but some dl 
the golden hours now devoted to dances, class 
rushes, societies and other pastimes coming 
under the head of “student activities” 
be devoted profitably to learning the 
town that pays the taxes. 


T ONLY needs a look about you to realidé 

how small the world is. Quicker come 
munication, faster ships and better railn 
tracks and trolleys, telephones and wife 
are making neighbors of the four comer 
the earth. I walk up 16th Street from 
new home of the Chamber of Commerce, 

I pass a new and glittering bus. I} to 
see what make it is, and find it comes fi 
Oakland, Calif. 

In this column a little while ago I told be 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Um@ 
States, in building its temple, went to Belgium 
for black marble, to Alabama for white ma 
ble, to Italy for travertine, to France. 
Pouillenay Rose stone, to Indiana for 
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OF truck to India for teak wood—and, in fact, 
@ great the four corners of the earth. 
ay have All this was brought up again strikingly on 


c western trip. Some years ago in 
=" is my attention was called to a little 
jedustry, that of making Venetian blinds for 
tributor, J we in office buildings. When the “temple of 
€ Many § pysiness” was built in Washington, the archi- 
and sub. fF ects went to that little industry for the 
€ econ fF plinds. A few months ago I visited that 
Venetian blind factory again and found that 
ithad grown into a great institution. Half of 
ly num. “ * : a 2 f th 
| its product is sold in the eastern part of the 
reets United States, some of it going to all parts 
t loss f of the world. They told me that more of 
non ek. § these Western Venetian Blinds, which regulate 
ve it on § both light and ventilation, were sold in one 
pay the # week in 1924 than during the entire year of 
for the § 1918. 
1 on the Who would have thought that in the far- 
ormed 4 § sway southeastern part of the United States 
e tose F och an industry would be built? Who is it 
that can mark the metes and bounds of com- 
pleded merce? You would think of a hundred other 
nly after | locations first for such an industry. 
w York However, all industry is pretty much the 
stitution fF shadow of a man. 


‘Buttons ¢ READING over the list of directors of a 
large institution, I noticed the name of a 
man who has reached a fairly conspicuous 
position in the financial world. I met him on 
jing just } the train several years ago, coming from 
glaziers — Louisville. He gave me his card and said 
ig panes § he had just had a strange experience and he 
felt he must tell it to someone. 

in asked In leaving Cincinnati that morning he had 
n length § been asked to make a fourth at bridge, and 
liamond. § after declining twice, decided that he would 
st made § not be a killjoy and so he took a hand. Half 
ve been § an hour out of Louisville the train porter said 
‘o stand § the conductor wanted to see him, and he was 
working § warned against playing cards with his new 
windows § associates. The warning was a little tardy. 
ves that § He paid $315 in losses and quit. 

ion they “Here I am supposed to be a wise Wall 
1 of us, § street man—out here as adviser on a large 
financial matter,” he said, “and the first thing 
rywhere. § that happens to me when I leave Manhattan 
limit, Island is to show myself to be a simple, plain, 
dumb boob victim of these confidence men. I 
n of the | Will never be proud again.” 

mm te Has anything like that ever happened to 
dustries, you? I have put that question to business 
terest is | men very often, and rarely have I found one 
nbers of who, after a short silence and a chuckle, has 
neration 4 ‘0 told me how he once fell into the hands of 
indatin | ‘Wolves. The recountal usually ends with: 
hem for | dat was a lesson to me!” 

are sell Wall street or Coyote City, we’re all alike. 


some of 
es, can [? SEEMS to be generally understood that 
COmInE the President of the United States hasn’t 


mig tnough work to do to take up all of his 
e home F spare time. A new suggestion for relieving 
t unfortunate condition comes to my desk 

_ } ‘tm Mr. J. Collier, of Cleveland. Mr. Col- 
» realize § let believes that the President could well 
ote some of his spare moments toward 
ailroads, the regulation of the business that is known 
wireless # *% baseball. He thinks the only way for 
mers @ § baseball to be clean is to have the President 
rom the feate a commission to control it. Paragraph 
rce, had Mr. Collier’s plan provides for “A 
look t tal commission of three HONEST men 
es from — 2ppointed by the President of the United 
lés, to administer the law, but not to 
a = on — Leave all details of 
} © to the baseball men, as at present, 
Belgiut’ fF but make them work within the limits of this 
Of the ae commission to pay all expenses out 
license fees, and maintain headquarters 
ntral point, away from the political 
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Before the International Textbook Company decided to adopt 
“Metered Mail” they made exhaustive tests by thoroughly scien- 
tific methods. They not only proved a substantial saving in time 
and expense, but also discovered that the “productive value” of 
envelopes bearing the “Metered Mail” indicia was materially 
increased. The letter above voices their conclusions. 


Leading business organizations The receptive value of “Metered 
throughout the world use “Metered Mail” is high because of its neat 


Mail” and are enjoying its benefits. appearance and its association with 
“Metered Mail” speeds through the the mail of the largest and most 


Post Office because it requires only one progressive concerns throughout the 
handling operation instead of three. country. 


We manufacture equipment suitable to every type of mailing system and 
will gladly furnish information upon request. Write, or use the coupon below. 


The Postage MeterCompany 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PITNEY-BOWES PRODUCTS 
703 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Offices in principal Amenican cities and foreign countries 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 457 





“THE PostaGe METER COMPANY. © oe ee Ons ae 
Bes 703 PACIFIC STREET Re ceeeeacc ee Of ne 
850. STAMFORD. Conm. U.S. A. Beith Settee # i eee 
Please send Metered Mail information to 
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’OSsTAGE Meter Compiny please mention Nation's Business 
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Power Your LINE 


With Three Motors! 


HESE three super-Wiscon- 
sins provide ideal power for 
all trucks from I-ton to §-ton. 


One engine builder to do business 
with. Minimum motor inven- 
tory at your end. Motor prices 
that amaze the industry. 
There, briefly, is what “The Wis- 
consin Idea” offers you. It re- 
vises all old concepts of engine- 
buying. 

Write for our new booklet “Buy- 
ing Power on a Business Basis.” 
Vitally interesting. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Zscomnst 
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: », 4346" 5", 4-cyl- 
inder; Peak H.P. 53 at 
2000 R.P.M. 
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“X46” x 5”, 4-cylin- 
der; Peak H.P. 67 at 
2000 R.P.M. 

























“S.U", 4”"x 5’, 4-cylin- 
der; Peak H.P. 50 at 
2000 R.P.M. 
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atmosphere of Washington. Jail penalties 3 # 
fines for any violation of this tae be 

The capitals in the word HONEST 
Mr. Collier’s. Also, note the implied danger 
of the polluted Washington atm & 
After the President shall have taken on thi 
added responsibility there is no reason 
he should not appoint another ¢9 Be. 
to define what constitutes an amateur tems © 
player; prize fighting, too, calls for feder. 
supervision, and there are some Very impor. 
tant points in golf that need a little gover. 
ment regulation. 

The only limit to more commissions 
prove to be to find a sufficient supply de 
requisite three HONEST men. 


(P= OF our traveling contributors loafing 

in a forgotten little town in Austria hy 
summer reported to us that he had been ing 
drug store, apothecary shop, or chemist’ 
whichever you prefer—that had been in thy 


one iocation 420 years in steady business, 


We were willing to accept that on fag 
value, but when he said the most conspicugy 
feature in the little shop was a display md 
of American chewing gum with a 
“The Great Perpetual Confection,” we fe 
that he might not be able to prove it. 

We want to apologize to that gentlems 
now, for all of his statements have been ven 
fied. Not only is American chewing gm 
becoming a staple article of merchandise 2 
Europe, but Mr. Wrigley’s well-known con. 
pany has just established a plant for th 
manufacture of his “perpetual confection” p 
Frankfurt. Score one more for American & 
velopment of foreign trade. 


TTHE. AMOUNT of life insurance pe 

capita in Great Britain is $190.00, while 
the United States it is $540.00. A speaker a 
an English insurance meeting recently sil 
that in the United Kingdom the insur 
generally thinks of how little insurance he a 
decently carry, whereas in America he think 
of how much he can afford. Give the ubiqé 
tous American insurance salesman credit ft 
causing some of the thinking. 





MAXY of us are getting tired of heanmy 
A that fires cost the United States it 
hundred million dollars a year, so there &# 
particular pleasure in being able to say tt 
a great portion of this waste can be stopp 

At the risk of wearying some of our readétt 


| we have kept pounding in this magazine @ 





sn 


| to the subject of fire waste will be one 


the ways to reduce fire loss, endeavoring ® 
supplement the work of the Insurance De 
partment of the National Chamber in ti 
direction. 

In the last Fire Prevention Bulletin # 
Chamber tells us losses can be reduced. 
1924 the number of fires in Indianapolis® 
which the loss exceeded $1,000 was reduet 
from 168 to 126, a 14 per cent reduction® 
property loss. In the annual Inter-C 
Fire Waste Contest, the twenty-five hom 
winning cities in 1924 had an average 
per capita of $4 during the period of 191% 
1923. Last. year the loss was $2.85—a ™@ 
tion of nearly 21 per cent over the prem? 
four-year period. 

This five hundred million dollar fire ¥ 
can be reduced—that is evident; am 
Chamber of Commerce, by eternally ‘ 


| most important factors toward that 


A good platform for 
business men: Reduc- 
tion of taxes and fire ‘ 
losses. ¢ 


W xsin Moror Merc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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PITTSBURGH = 
PLATE GLass 5 Z 


Equipped To Handle Any Job— 
Large or Small 


When you are in the transfer business, you can never tell what sort of mov- 
ing job you may be called upon to perform. Varieties of merchandise and 
unusual conditions constantly present themselves. But for all-around general 
trucking and transfer work there is no equipment that will more completely 
answer the purpose than Ford trucks and Fordson Tractors. 


An example of what a ’ordson can do in an emergency was demonstrated in 
the case of The Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co., Dailas, Texas. 
The company was called upon to move a complete business of farm machinery 
to new quarters, something like a half mile away. A Fordson tractor with 
trailer equipment was called in and accomplished the work at a cost of 3c 
per hundred weight. 


The Fordson, like other Ford Products; is inexpensive to buy and economi- 
cal to operate. 


Fordson Tractor, *495 f. o. b. Detroit 


Ford 


- TRUCKS -; TRACTORS 

















When writing to Forp Motor Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Three Motors 


ey. 


2) 





f 


é 


in a Wintry World 


Here’s interesting evidence of what 
balance means in a motor. 

Since August 15th, 1924, these three 
motors have been running as a test on a 
rough platform outside the Westing- 
house East Pittsburgh plant. They are 
in the open weather, as here shown. To 
add spice to their existence, nitric acid 
(up to 25% concentration) has regularly 
been sprayed on them. 

Nobody ever expected that the robins 
would see these motors running in the 
spring. As a matter of fact, they were 
running when the baseball season 
opened. From every indication they’ll 
be running when the world series is 
played off in the fall. 

You’ll never put motors to such service 
in a plant, of course. If you should, how- 
ever, the best frame, bearings, foot and 


rotor construction on earth, wouldn’t 
preserve the motor unless the insulation 
also was right. In this test you have a 
striking illustration of how Westing- 
house insulation is balanced to all the 
other parts of the motor. 


The Balance of Power 


A majority of Westinghouse motors 
have mica for main insulation—more 
mica than will be found in any other 
motors. Mica resists heat, water, and 
acid, because it is a basic mineral. 

Then, to make protection trebly sure, 
the windings of Westinghouse indus- 
trial motors are dipped in varnish and 
baked. All manufacturers use this 
process for motors for extreme service. 
Only Westinghouse uses it for motors 
for standard industrial service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service— Men, Parts, Shops 


August, 1995 







Westinghouse has its own 
mica mines, Westinghouse 
has its own varnish formu- 
las. Westinghouse controls 
from the very beginning all 
the materials entering into 
the insulation of Westing- 
house motors. 
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The Price of a Porterhouse 







HILOSOPHERS tell us. that fleas are 
good for dogs; that unprogressive dogs 
are roused by the sprightly parasite, en- 
ergetic dogs stimulated to higher ambitions. 
However the dogs may feel about it, the fleas 
undoubtedly endorse the philosophers. And 
Wadsworth Payne agrees with the fleas. 
Wadsworth Payne is a rebel and a protester. 
As he puts it, “a flea on the social body.” 
He likes to picture himself embedded in the 
tar of society, irritating that organ with biting 
logic while society tries vainly to dislodge him 
with a left hind foot. 
Payne’s favorite medium is the written 
word but he talks well on his feet. He is 
one of those earnest young men with horn 
spectacles and bushy hair who rise in the 
middle of lectures to heckle the speaker with 
insistent questions. His home is in a robus- 
tious mid-western city but you see his arti- 
cles and editorials in the more serious maga- 
zines of the East. 
Wadsworth Payne sat at his typewriter. 
€ was preparing an attack on the injustice 
of modern distribution. Flanked by notes 
and reference books he bent over the machine: 
hair had fallen forward until it threatened 


By F.S. TISDALE 


[Illustrations by 


Courtney Allen 


to catch in the carriage. After ten minutes 
of intense concentration he attacked the keys 
furiously. He had hit upon the theme he 
wanted. There it was fixed triumphantly in 
type: 

THE CONQUEST OF THE CONSUMER 


With such a start Payne felt that he could 
do justice to himself and to his subject. He 
was about to reattack the keys when a voice 
interrupted. Little did he suspect what a 
long interruption it was going to be. 

“Waddy,” his wife called from the kitchen- 
ette, “dinner’s ready. Come along now.” 


There His Indignation Rose 


yore irritated he pushed back from 
the typewriter. He never had liked the 
nickname of “Waddy.” With a government 
pamphlet in his hand he went to the dining- 
room. There his indignation rose as he 
studied the pies, charts, graphs and tables 
showing the iniquitous price gap between the 
farm where food is produced and the city 
table where it is eaten. 

Before Mrs. Payne sat down she released 
four-year-old Helen from the bedroom where 
she had been placed in durance for scissoring 
one of mother’s new silk stockings. Mrs. 








“ Robber!" 
cried at 
butcher 


he 
the 


her husband a took 


Payne 
Helen’s fat forefinger out of the butter and 
prepared to eat her dinner. 

The head of the house laid down the dis- 


passed plate, 


tribution booklet. 
glared at his plate. 

“What!” he cried, “beef stew?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Payne sweetly, 
stew.” 

That began it. They had to keep their 
voices low because the partitions were thin 
and the Cowans next door might hear. With 
subdued passion Wadsworth Payne pointed 
out that this was the second beef stew in four 
days. A man who worked with his brain 
needed rich proteins—porterhouse steaks, for 
instance. 

The scissoring of her new silk stocking and 
the heat of the kitchenette had not put Mrs. 
Payne into a submissive mood. She invited 
—nay implored—her lord to take the $25-a- 
week allowance and run the apartment. He 
would see how many porterhouse steaks he 
could buy after he had paid the thousand-and- 
one bills for absolute necessities. 

In spite of her eloquence Payne was stead- 
fast. At last he arose from the table and 
said with dignity: 

“You know, Emma, that I have a deter- 
mined character. I will not eat that stew. 
I am going down to the restaurant and order 
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But instead of eating he 


“beef 
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a steak. 

choose.” 
“I choose,” said his wife. 

any better than you do!” 

Thus the stew was left to cool ignominiously 
and the Paynes went down to the restaurant 
on the first floor. Payne took along his gov- 
ernment booklet and while they waited he 
absorbed further evidence on the conquest of 
the consumer. This restaurant made a bid 
for outside patronage. “Service and cuisine 
unexcelled,” the menu declared. There was 
service at Payne’s elbow in the person of a 
suave Latin. 

“A porterhouse steak,” he pronounced the 
word with relish, “large enough for three of 
us. And make it medium.” 

The suave Latin returned in due time with 
the porterhouse. He displayed it with an air. 
A most noble steak it was. An inch and a 
half thick, its rich brown complexion set off 
by bright sprigs of parsley and golden discs 
of lemon. A savoury and aromatic island 
entirely surrounded by its own gravy. You 
would not have believed that the same animal 
could produce a steak like this and that 
characterless stew growing colder upstairs. 

There was plenty for all three. As they 
finished, the orchestra was playing “Me and 
My Boy Friend” with a judicious softening of 
the drums. Wadsworth Payne leaned back 
and beamed at his family through his cigarette 
smoke. A great content was upon his soul. 
It was a good world. 

This beatific mood was shattered by the 
arrival of the check. As Wadsworth Payne 
studied that document through his thick lenses 
his mop of hair bristled. 

“Where’s the manager?” he demanded of 
the Latin, “Get him—bring him here.” 

“Waddy!” cautioned Mrs. Payne. 
hated scenes. 


With An Air of Resignation 


HE MANAGER came, 

with an air of resignation. 

“Mr. Gilsworth,” began Wadsworth Payne, 
“JT have no desire to be disagreeable. But as 
a tenant and a consumer I have certain rights. 
Here”—he tapped the government booklet— 
“I have evidence that the best cattle are 
selling for 11 cents a pound. By what right, 
then, do you charge $2.50 for a porterhouse 
steak?” 

The manager sighed. “I don’t 
charge $2.50 for a _ porterhouse 
steak,” he said. 

“But here it is on my check. 
The figures are distinct.” 

“Yes,” sighed the manager, “the 
check says $2.50. But if we item- 
ized all that it includes besides 
steak you'd have a list as long as 
your leg. What do you see— 
around you?”’ 

“Well,” said Payne adjusting his 


You may come or not, as you 


“T don’t like stew 


She 


an oldish man 


horn spectacles, “I’m somewhat 
nearsighted—” 

“This room covers a lot of 
ground. That means high rent. 


Some of the decorations are gold 
leaf; the wall panels are French 
brocade. That cost money. I pay 
over $200 a week to that orchestra 
back of the palms. This linen, 
china and silver is all expensive. 
The florist didn’t give me the car- 
nations in that vase. Somebody was paid for 
the parsley and lemon slices. My Swiss chef, 
his assistants, the waiters, the bus-boys—they 
won't work for nothing. There are just some 
of the invisible items you ate here besides 
the piece of meat. And they are all included 
in the $2.50 charged for the porterhouse.” 


The waiter brought 
the steak with a 
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“Well,” contended Payne, “there’s room 
for a juicy profit between $2.50 and 11 
cents!” 

“Mr. Payne,” said the manager in his hope- 
less voice, “prepare for a shock. That $2.50 
porterhouse weighed, say, two pounds. The 
meat cost me $1.00 or 50 cents a pound. 
There is a difference of $1.50 in what I pay 
and what I charge—it doesn’t even cover the 
expenses I have told you about. I lose several 
cents on every porterhouse I serve.” 

Payne made an incredulous noise. 

“IT don’t pretend to be a philanthropist,” 
added the restaurant man, “but I sell choice 
steaks at a loss—as many others do. We 
make up for it on cheaper dishes. My chef 
can take a piece of 30 cent meat, cook it 
with a sauce that costs a few cents more, call 
it beef a la something or other and we get 
$1.25 for it. My profit on the a Ja that some- 
one else ate makes up for what I lost on your 
porterhouse.”’ 


“There’s Robbery Somewhere” 


HIS revelation failed to jibe with Payne’s 

ideas on consumer conquest. “But,” he 
persisted, “it’s not right that 22 cents worth 
of meat should sell for $2.50 here. There’s 
robbery somewhere.” 

“Everywhere,” sighed the manager. “You 
never know it till you get into the restaurant 
business. Life is one long hold-up. It’s not 
right for me to pay $1.00 for porterhouse 
from an 1l-cent steer. The butcher must be 
the burglar.” 


Wadsworth Payne thought of all this 
after he left the restaurant. His blood 
was up. Next day he started out to 


track down the culprit. In this determina- 
tion he went to see the butcher who had sold 
the steak. 

He was a great ox of a man named Schur- 


man; in speckless white, his red face crowned 


by a faded straw hat with the top torn out. 
He radiated an air of amiability and home 
brew. 

Certainly he did not look like a bandit— 
but there was a sinister suggestion in the 
cleaver he was sharpening. Wadsworth Payne 
quickly decided on a bold approach. 







flourish 
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“Robber,” he said looking the 
square in the eye. . butcher 

“So?” said Schurman after he had heard 
Payne’s story. “We are robbers because we 
sell porterhouse at 50 cents a pound when the 
farmer gets 11 cents for the steer. Yoy ai 
the first to raise that kick. There’s been 
many that the boss has given us a lot of 
to explain with. Now, this store is one 
string of six. We handle good meat and 
good prices. That little feller, Roth, down jn 
the next block handles poor meat and selfs 
under us. He thinks he’s making money by 
he'll go bust in six months.” 

However, that wasn’t explaining the differ. 
ence between 11-cent meat and $2.50 steaks 
The butcher threw open the door of a 
refrigerator and pointed inside with the 
cleaver. ‘There’s how we buy meat. Thats 
half a steer’s carcass. We call it a side, The 
best beef there is—a shorthorn fattened og 
Iowa corn. The side weighs 367 pounds and 
we paid the packer 1634 cents for it. As you 
say, the farmer got 11 cents a pound from 

the packer for the whole critter. 

“Now, your porterhouse is right here jp 
the loin—22 pounds of it out of the 367, A 
lot of things there besides porterhouse. 
Shrinkage for instance. One pound and nine 
ounces evaporates—disappears into the air, 
We can’t make the air pay for it, can we?” 

“No,” said Wadsworth Payne. 


“We Know We Make Money” 


“N°, SAID the butcher, “and that aint 
the only thing we lose on. About 29 
pounds of that side is bone. You don’t get 
porterhouse prices for it. The bone costs 
1634 cents along with the rest—we sell it for 
8 cents. We trim 38 pounds of fat and suet 
from the meat. That costs 1634 cents, too— 
we-sell it for 14 cents. The porterhouse and 


‘the other fine cuts have to sell for enough to 


make up such losses.” 

“Apparently,” said Payne _ sarcastically, 
“butchers are in business for their health.” 

“Wait, young feller,” Schurman raised his 
cleaver, “I don’t say we lose money. But! 
do say we ain’t pirates like you think. The 
boss’ dope says there are 200,000 meat sellers 
in the United States. About a third of th 
butchers do lose money. They got poor 
bookkeeping, and they never know 
where they stand. We know w 
make money.” 

Wadsworth Payne agreed: Por 
terhouse selling at 50 cents 4 
pound when they paid 16% cenils 
for the side. 

“Maybe I can figger out,” said 
the butcher, “just what we 
make on that $2.50 steak of yours” 
He puta large hand under the 
counter and drew forth some 
mimeographed sheets. Talking # 
pencil stub from the band of ht 
crownless straw hat he laid a pitt 
of brown wrapping paper on 
scarred block and began to ciphet 

“This here,” he indicated i 
: mimeograph sheets, “is dope @ 
= % butchers’ expenses ‘ put, out by 
Northwestern University. e 
got the figures from 143 shops# 
Chicago, New York and C 
I’m figgering on the basis of a te 
man store, like this one. 

“At 50 cents a pound the restal 
rant paid us $1 for the port 
you ate. Here’s where that dollar 
went to.” 

On the piece of brown pape 
Payne saw the following m fat 
letters and numerals: 
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BuTcHER’S Prorir ON Two Pounps oF PorteEr- 
Sotp TO RESTAURANT aT 50 CENTS A 


Pounp, oR $1.00— 








: RS age Se eo $0.768 
ME... III, 13 
PBeltecceeeeceecc eee eeeres eee eee ee ec eens .026 
pefrigeration....------++eee eee eeeeeeees O1 

OEE SSP ee .008 
Stee of fixtures...........0..-.- .005 
Light heat, power..... ete t eee ee eens .002 

' insurance, delivery, local taxes, 

bad debts, office force, etc.......+.... 023 
ccc nce. se-ceccc cece ens $0972 
putcher’s net profit......-.--.-s+seeeeees 028 
Total received for steak............ $1.00 


“That ain’t all,” continued the butcher. 
“From that, it looks like we made a clear 
t of two and eight-tenths of a cent. We 
didn't. You got to take Uncle Sam’s income 
tax out of that and you got to stick some- 
thing away for a reserve fund to tide over 
hard times. The boss tells me he does well 
to make a clear profit of one cent ona pound 
of porterhouse.” 


“Somebody Is Robbing Us” 


ADSWORTH PAYNE was study- 
Wis the figures perplexedly behind 
his thick lenses. ‘““There’s dirty work 
somewhere,” he said, doggedly, “some- 
body is robbing us.” 

“Take another look at the figures,” 
said the butcher. ‘“What’s the biggest 
item?” 

“Why, the $0.768 
paid to the packer.” 

The butcher gazed 
fearfully about the store 
to see if anyone was lis- 
tening. Then he leaned 
across his scarred block 
and whispered an awful 
name, 

“The Beef Trust!” 

A great light dawned ef 
in Wadsworth Payne’s v? 
earnest eyes. The Beef 
Trust! Of course. Why 
had he been wasting his 
time with restaurants 
and butchers when they, 
like himself, were at the 
mercy of the vague but 
terrible “octopus.” He, 


Wadsworth Payne, was not to be-affrighted. J 


All his fleaness was aroused. He wanted 
to bite somebody and bite him hard. 

The butcher was grinning as if he were 
enjoying a joke, but Wadsworth Payne 
was so deadly serious that he didn’t grin 
back. He headed for the stockyards. On the 
veer ng Payne’s gorge rose as he ran over 

notes. 


Other passengers looked curiously at the 
rowning young man in thick glasses who was 
studying a piece of butcher's brown paper 
and muttering, “Outrage! Damned outrage!” 

adsworth Payne made straight for a plant 
owned by one of the great Chicago packers. 
He got to the manager when he explained 
What he wanted. The manager—a rangy man 
with gray hair and steady blue eyes—sat by 
4 window overlooking miles of red buildings, 
pens, chutes and noisy freight yards. Payne 
told about the 11-cent steer and the $2.50 
Porterhouse. Yes, the indictment was true. 

‘That’s all I want to know,” said Payne, 

as he - ei for his hat. 
packer’s hand was quicker. It grabbed 
the hat and held it. : : 
0, Mr. Payne,” said he, “there are a 
of other things you must know—if you 
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are really digging for the truth and not just 
rubbing salt in old prejudices.” 

Here was one of the things: Seventy years 
ago the founder of one of the great packing 
companies paid $18 for a calf. He killed the 
animal himself, dressed it and peddled the 
meat from a wagon. His profit on that calf 
was $10. Last year the company he founded 
made an average profit of 
$1.95 on each head of cattle 
killed. 

“Now,” said the manager, 
“which was better for the 
consumer—Gustavus Swift as 
a little business man who 
made $10 profit, or the big 
business concern which made 
$1.95?” 







Very interesting 
comparison, Payne 
admitted. 

“Isn't it?” said 
the rangy man- 
ager. “I'll get you 
some figures we 
have on the sub- 
ject. Then I'll 
show you the 
plant and give you 
other facts that 
few consumers know.” 

As they crossed a runway between two 
pens the manager pointed to the dust at their 
feet. “See that?” he asked. 

“I’m a little nearsighted,” said Wadsworth 


Hard-riding cava- 
liers trailed the 
range animals 
northward 
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Payne, as he bent down, “but it seems to be 
the hoofprint of a large ungulate. A steer, 
I should say.” 

“Yes, it’s only a steer’s hoofprint. But 
you can back-track on it to the beginning 
of civilization.” 

“Man,” continued the packer, “first hunted 
cattle. Then some nameless genius conceived 
the idea of domestication. 
The first medium of ex- 
change was cattle—cur- 
rency on the hoof. In 
recognition of this the 
early Greeks stamped ox 
heads on their coins. The 
bull was worshiped by 
the Egyptians and the 
Hjndoos still venerate 
him. Columbus might 
not have stumbled on 
our continent if Europe 
hadn’t wanted a short- 
cut to India, whose 
spices were needed for 
preserving and cooking 
meats. 

“Then the epic of our 
western range. The Civil 
War cut off northern 
consumers and multi- 
tudes of cattle accumulated on the 
Texas plains. Hard-riding, straight- 
shooting cavaliers in wide chaps 
and sombreros trailed the range animals 
northward to the railheads. They were 
long-horns and they finished the exhaust- 
ing journey to the eastern cities with 
every rib showing, producing spare, tough 
meats. 


“Do You Ever Have Stew?” 


“T) EFRIGERATION,” the manager went 

on, “made the present industry pos- 
sible. Formerly cattle had to be slaugh- 
tered where the meat was consumed; now 
plants are built where the steers are grown 
and with refrigeration the meat can be 
shipped anywhere. Steaks eaten at the 
Hotel Savoy in London may come from 
Texas cattle, fattened in Iowa and killed 
in Chicago.” 

“Getting back ;’ suggested Payne. 

“To your porterhouse? I was just com- 
ing to that. Now,” said the manager, sud- 
denly, “do you ever have stew at your 
house?” 

“Er—sometimes,” stammered Payne, as 
he remembered that family spat. 

“Rather have porterhouse, though. So 
would everyone. Good stew meats retail 
at 25 cents a pound. But expensive loin 
steaks are more tender and tasty. Right 
there is the trouble. 

“If the Lord had made 1,300-pound 
steers that were 1,300 pounds of porter- 
house, all would be lovely. But the critter 
has a lot of bones to keep him from fold- 
ing up when he walks and a lot of inter- 
nal machinery to take care of his diges- 
tion. Get this clear—we don’t sell porter- 
house, we sell sides such as you saw at the 
butcher’s. The 1,300-pound steer contains 
734 pounds of meat, which includes 44 
pounds of porterhouse. Other things like 
tongue, heart, liver, etc., bring the total of 
edibles to 781 pounds. Nonedible by-prod- 
ucts come to 134 pounds. 

“There is a total loss in evaporation, 
contents of the animal’s stomach, etc., of 
385 pounds. About 30 per cent of the en- 
tire animal, that loss. We pay 11 cents 
a pound for it. Besides the total loss, 
many parts of the steer sell for less than 11 
cents. No one ever asks how we can sell shank 
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for 6 cents or hanging tenderloin for 7 cents. 

“Now we have 30 per cent of this 1,300- 
pound steer that is a total loss. The by- 
products average less than the 11 cents we 
pay per pound; the cheaper cuts also average 
under what they cost. There remains the 
better grade of meat—including your porter- 
house—which must be sold for enough to 
absorb the losses and make a profit on the 
entire animal. 

“Here’s how the average worked out with 
one of the big packers last year: 


Average price paid farmer for steers $60.08 








All expenses, including freight..... 12.6% 
Total expended by packer...... $72.71 
Packer received for meat......... $63.11 
Net returns from by-products, in- 
SI Sh incre ve<s sss 11.55 
Total received by packer.... 74.66 
Packer’s average profit per nead 
before charging interest..... 1.95 


Payne had been examining that item of 
$12.63 for expenses. He wanted to know 
what was in it. 

“Tt would take a long time,” the manager 
said, “to tell you everything that includes. 
Every hand that touches the meat must have 
wages; every agency that moves it must be 
paid for the service. A few things in that 
item are: at the packing plant—feed for the 
steer, pay for something like 100,000 em- 
ployes, refrigeration, light, heat and power, 
trucking to the freight station, freight to the 
branch plant; at the branch plant—hauling 
from the freight station, refrigeration, light, 
heat, power, more handling and hauling to the 
butcher. When all these things are paid there is 


We'll All Fly—But When and How: 


By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY 


EN WILL still go down to the sea in 
M ships when the year 1950 begins, and 
the ships will be more seaworthy, 
more capable than the magnificent vessels 
that now compete for the world’s custom. 
But high above the seas will be sailing other 
great ships of commerce, ships of the air 
that will touch the ocean only with shadows. 
In another quarter century the traveler 
may choose between sea and air routes for 
his trip abroad and, perhaps, make his choice 
in a ticket office selling space aboard the two 
kinds of ships. For steamship companies are 
not likely to rely solely on their ships to 
meet a new kind of competition that would at 
once challenge their enterprise and their ap- 
peal to public patronage. 


_Moored to a Lofty Mast 


AND SUPPOSE a traveler of the interest- 
4 4% ing future chooses to take passage for a 
week-end voyage to Europe on a dirigible—the 
Atlantis, say, of the Consolidated Airways 
Corporation. He may buy his ticket in any 
large city, but his ship will sail from an air- 
port on the coast. For his convenience this 
airport will be readily accessible by train, 
plane, or motor from the principal cities, but 
a considerable distance to the airport would 
not weigh against choice of a transoceanic 
air route because the airship will hold a de- 
cisive advantage in speed over even the fastest 
liner when the voyage begins. And suppose 
again that the traveler has arrived at the 
airport, now populous and vocal with other 
passengers and friends to see them off. 
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left an average profit of $1.95 per head—or a 
little more than a third of a cent of a pound 
on beef. The average profits of the four biggest 
packers in 1923 was $0.0156 on the dollar.” 

“My dear sir,” interrupted Wadsworth Payne, 
with some heat, “you say you make around a 
third of a cent per pound on beef; yet the 
company paid $12,000,000 in dividends.” 

“Exactly. We prosper on a profit that 
would starve other industries. We do it by 
working our dollars overtime. Meat dete- 
riorates; you’ve got to sell it fast. In that 
way our dollar earns its third of a cent profit 
not once, but from five to seven times in a 
year. At the highest turnover that dollar 
would earn, not $0.0033 1-3, but $0.0233 1-3. 
That’s what produces the $12,000,000 in divi- 
dends. The same principle works with the 
butcher—he will sell out his stock every 3.2 
to 4.4 days. He can also make a respectable 
profit on a very small margin.” 


“Who Makes the Prices Then?” 


= HY don’t you big packers shove up the 
prices and make more money?” Payne 
asked. 

“No packer can do that. There’s too much 
competition. Say that Rudolph Jones starts 
a little slaughter house in Smithville; he buys 
cattle from nearby farmers and sells to his 
immediate community. There are thousands 
of such little butchers and hundreds of big 
packers in the country. Every one of them 
tries to undersell us.” 

“Who makes the prices then?” 

“You do,” said the manager, “you and 
the millions of other consumers who go to 
restaurants and butcher shops for steaks. 
Say that a hot spell hits town. Women don’t 


Impressive with sights and sounds is this 
airport on a morning of the year 1950. Domi- 
nating the busy scene is the huge Aflantis, 
London bound, now moored to the lofty cap 
of a latticed mast. 

Everywhere on the field is the orderly bustle 
of getting the Atlantis ready to sail. In the 
background are the immense hangars that 
shelter the reserve ships of the fleet. Near 
the hangars are repair shops, and quarters 
for the crews and ground staffs. Officers 
direct the stowage of food, fuel, baggage and 
cargo. To keep the ship on an even keel 
everything must be put in its allotted space. 

The ship is ready to receive passengers. A 
small elevator takes them to the top of the 
mooring mast. Inside the hull the passen- 
gers walk along a narrow gangway, the “cat’s 
walk,” to hatches through which they enter 
the “gondolas,” fitted with comfortable state- 
rooms. 

The captain is informed that all passengers 
are aboard. Bells jangle, buzzers squawk, 
the order is given to cast off. The Atlantis 
rises slowly and clears the tall mooring mast. 
She feels for the air. Then her mighty en- 
gines take hold and smooth her way over the 
bumps in the atmosphere. The helmsman 
gives her her head. She sweeps grandly out 
to sea, her nose sharply a-tilt in scorn of 
earth-bound things. 

Commercial aviation with airships will be 
established, and traffic will be available just as 
soon as the ships are reasonably safe and 
sailings are regular. While the service is a 
novelty fares may be higher than for com- 
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want to stand over a hot stove 
soup or stews. They demand tee 


can be broiled in a very few min 
sult—an immediate fall in the — Re 


cheap cuts. The butcher can’t sell his i 


steaks and throw away the rest of the 
so he does the only thing possible—he 
his cheap cuts low enough to make 
buy them and he marks up the choice cuts 
to take care of that reduction. 

“There is what makes prices. It piles 5 
back on us when the butchers come to ow 
branch houses and haggle over the Prices of 
sides. When a hot spell weakens the 
for meat, people buy less of the b 
butchers buy less of the packers, packers 
buy less of the cattle raisers. Low Prices 
result. Competition in demand brings pricg 
up once more.” 

Those are some of the things Wadswon 
Payne learned from the packer. He was 
thoughtful as he rode home in the street cm 
A complicated civilization had created a com. 
plicated system of distribution. He migh 
beat it by getting a rifle and hunting fy 
game; or he could buy cattle and slaughte 
them himself. 

As to that $2.50 steak—it appeared thy 
when a person went to a luxurious restauray, 
he had to pay for the luxury as well as the meg 

Payne entered his apartment and his e 
fell on the typewriter. There was a she 
of paper in it. At the top was write! 
THE CONQUEST OF THE CONSUMER. He tod 
the paper out and tore it slowly into bik 
From the kitchenette came a clatter of pan 

“Oh—ah, Emma,” he called, suddenly 
“how about warming up that stew? I fe 
like it would go pretty good tonight.” 


parable accommodations aboard steamshi 
But the fares will not be prohibitive. Nots# 
long ago extra-fare trains were regarded ® 
a fillip to the vanity of the rich, and tf 
cabs were to be hailed only in emergenc& 
Nowadays traveling salesmen ride the 
trains and pay the Pullman surcharge in aie 
tion to extra fares; shopgirls make no et 
mony of flouting the plebian trolley fort 
“taxi”; and the blue-ribbon liners are i 
ally sold out of accommodations on every ti 


Twice as Fast as Liners 


HE CRUISING speed of airships ane 
safely sustained for distances greater 
from New York to London at 65 miles an hot 
—more than twice the speed of the fas 
liners. This speed would enable a dirigiblel 
make London in two days from New Yorké 
parting from New York on Saturday mort 

and arriving in London on Monday mon 
The return trip could be made in three @ 
allowing for the retarding effect of the # 
vailing westerly winds. The round trip 
be made in a week, if need be, with two dit 
in England. The sailings should be freq 
enough to offset the steamship schedules 
Obviously, an airship at 65 miles a3 
has more to sell in competition 1 
ocean liner at 25 than with a tam ®@ 
schedule of from 40 to 50 miles 02 ™ 
runs, and so operation over water Seems: 
to come sooner than over land. Atmosmas 
conditions are more stable over water ™ 
over land, and there are no elevations @ 
surmounted, factors to be considered @ 
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ble in commercial use, airships of the 
ee oe have a much greater carrying capacity 
than the experimental ships of today. Dirigi- 
more than double the capacity of the 
Les Angeles have been proposed—with ac- 
commodations for a hundred passengers 


COURTESY U. S. NAVY 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


operation of airships and in the control of 
their gas content at high and low leveis. _To 
be profitable in commercial use the dirigibles 
of the future must have greater carrying 
capacity than the experimental ships of this 
day. Ships with a gas space of more than 
6,000,000 cubic feet have been proposed— 
more than double the capacity of the Los 
Angeles. With a ship of the proposed size, 
accommodations for a hundred passengers 
would be feasible. 


More Helium Is Needed 
Wee a fleet of six ships, two could be 


held in reserve for emergency use, and 
sailings could be made on four days of the 
week, the sailing times to be determined by 
the greatest volume of traffic to be expected. 
The lifting medium is of vital importance. 
Construction of lighter-than-air craft showed 
the need for a non-inflammable gas capable 
of floating a metal structure in the air. The 
only gas now known that meets these require- 
ments is helium, which occurs in natural gas. 
When the United 
States became inter- 
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ments, and the Bureau of Mines are 
concerned with getting appropria- 
tions from the Congress, which 

would be used for the laying of pipe lines to 
tap new fields, and thus assure a new supply 
of helium against the exhaustion of the fields 
now in use. 

Hydrogen gas can be purchased at $10 a 
thousand cubic feet, and it has at times been 
bought by the Government in rather small 
quantities for $5 a thousand cubic feet from 
plants selling it as a by-product. The lower 
cost of hydrogen is offset by its fire hazard— 
the peace-of-mind factor is of first importance 
when considering the price of helium. The 
lifting power of helium is about 8 per cent 
less than hydrogen’s, and as either gas used 
must first lift the dead weight of the ship, 
the ship lifted with helium would have to be 
considerably larger than a hydrogen ship to 
provide similar space for passengers and 
freight. 

Any sound calculation of the cost of build- 
ing and operating a domestic fleet of airships 
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An airship with a 

speed of 65 miles an 

hour has more to 

sell in competition 

= with an ocean liner 

; at 25 than with a 

we train on a schedule 

m of from 40 to 50 

miles an hour. Reg- 

‘\\ ular operation of 

dirigibles seems 

likely to come sooner 

over water than over 
land 


consideration of conditions 
Britain and Germany prob- 


reflect 
Great 
ably will use hydrogen in their dirigibles, and 


must 
abroad 


their construction and labor costs are also 
likely to be lower. If airships were suscep- 
tible to methods of mass production, as are 
automobiles and even airplanes, American 
builders could in some measure meet the 
differential in day wages. But the building 
of one or two ships at a time, with their 
construction requiring several months, gives 
small promise of the economies possible in 
quantity production. On the question of 
foreign competition our airship construction 
will parallel the building of steamships rather 
than the making of automobiles. 


Not Asking for Subsidies 


(eae costs, as related to the vol- 
/ ume of traffic, according to P. W. Litch- 
field, vice-president and factory manager of 
the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, 





ested in dirigibles, a 
survey of the natural 
gas fields was made 
by the Geological 
Survey. Productive 
fields were located in 
the northern part of 
Texas, and commer- 
cial production began 
mn 1921 at Fort 
Worth. The processes 
for recovery have 

n improved by the 
Government, but the 
quantities produced 
lave not been suffi- 
cient to inflate both 
the Shenandoah and 

Los Angeles at 
the same time. 

e Government’s 
cost for helium dur- 
ing the first quarter 
of 1925 was $70 a 
thousand cubic feet, 

it is expected to 
e much less for a 
Similar quantity dur- 
ing the second quar- 
ter. With greater 
Production the cost 
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should enable Ameri- 
can promoters to pay 
their way if assured 
that 50 per cent of 
all the ships operat- 
ing between the 
United States and 
foreign countries 
must be American- 
built and American- 
owned. Aircraft 
makers and promot- 
ers are not asking for 
subsidies, but they 
do believe that diri- 
gibles are important 
to the national de- 
fense, and they look 
to legislation to pro- 
vide against the un- 
fortunate contingency 
that America may be 
deprived of the bene- 
fits of a commercial 
airship service read- 
ily available to sup- 
port the military 
establishment. And 
they believe that 








may be brought down 
to $30. The War 
amd Navy Depart- 





Control car of the Shenandoah. 
demonstrated by the N 
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Navy in successful flights of 


Peace-time operation of dirigibles has been - 
impressive duration it 


when the Govern- 
ment uses its re- 
sources for the cen- 


struction of airports, 
helps to create 
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The airplane has shown that it can work as well as 
fight. Planes, such as this one, carrying four pas- 
sengers and more, fly regularly between London, 
Paris and Brussels 
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facilities as national in character as harbors or 
weather reports. 

The peace-time operation of dirigibles has 
been demonstrated by the Navy Department 
with the Shenandoah and the Los Angeles in 
successful flights of impressive duration. Both 
ships are of the rigid type, first built in 1900 
by Count Zeppelin in Germany. Development 
had proceeded steadily abroad until the war. 
Then a succession of accidents, coupled with 
a wave of economy in government expendi- 
tures imposed a check to progress 
throughout the world. British air- 
ship stations were closed and their 
construction personnel scattered. 
The Germans were halted by the 
treaty of Versailles. The French 
and the Italians left in their han- 
gars the rigid airships obtained from 
Germany after the armistice. 


Navy Builds the ZR-1 
‘| UT THE eclipse was not total,” a 


military observer wrote, “and in every 

country there were a few men who kept 
the art alive, and continued study and 
research As past experience was 
analyzed, four outstanding facts became 
apparent. The first was that the German 
naval experience was on the whole highly 
successful; second, that the exclusive develop- 
ment of helium gas production in the United 
States was of fundamental advantage to us; 
third, that such a disaster as the R-38 wreck 
was preventable if adequate theoretical basis 
for danger could be obtained; and fourth, 
that Major Scott’s invention of the mooring 
mast should eliminate handling accidents.” 

The Navy Department sponsored the rigid 
type in this country and decided to build a 
ship for long-distance reconnaissance at sea. 
This pioneer ship was designated “ZR-1,” but 
later she was named the Shenandoah. She 
was designed by navy engineers, fabricated 
at the naval aircraft factory at Philadelphia, 
and assembled at the naval air station, Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. She is American built 
throughout, and manned by Americans. The 
gas bags, twenty in all, were made by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. She 
is driven by five 300-horse-power Packard 
motors capable of keeping her at 65 miles 
an hour when under full speed. Her cruising 
radius is about 4,000 miles. 


5,066 Miles in 81 Hours 


f theo Los Angeles, formerly the “ZR-3,” 
was built by the Zeppelin Company at 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, for the United 
States Government as a replacement for two 
airships of smaller size assigned to this coun- 
try by treaty at the close of the World War. 
The Los Angeles was designed for commercial 
use with accommodations for twenty passen- 
gers. 

The delivery flight to this country 
on October 12, 1924, at Friedrichshafen, and 
ended at Lakehurst on October requiring 


began 


81 hours and 17 minutes for the total distance 
of 5,066 miles. The average speed was 62 
miles an hour. Her fourteen gas bags have 
a total capacity of 2,470,000 cubic feet, and 
when inflated with helium can lift about 
148,000 pounds. Five Maybach engines of 













each give a 
cruising speed of 60 miles an 


400 horsepower 
hour. The cruising radius is more than 6,000 
miles without stopping. 

Both ships are housed in the hangar at 
Lakehurst. Their principal dimensions are: 


Shenandoah Los Angeles 


Length 680 658 
Diameter 78 92 
Height 96 100 


The terminal facilities pro- 
vided for dirigibles may also 
be used by airplanes, which 
would serve as “feeders” and 
“distributers” for airship lines. 


Airships arriving from Lon- 4 
don could neither land nor } 
take passengers 
at places other 
than the estab- 


lished airports, 
unless additional 
terminals and 
land crews were 
provided, and 
that enlargement 
of service would 
probably be too 


When Curtiss flew 
this machine at At- 
lantic 
and a half ago, the pub- 
lic was skeptical. 
velopment of the airplane has 

been sound and steady, but the one 
public isn’t yet convinced that un- 
due risk is not inherent in its use 
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from inland cities to the airport near New 


York, say, or from that terminal to their om: ad f 
cities, for planes require no ground Vien 
land at any city where a suitable field § ad 
available. j ™ 


The development of airplanes for commen 
cial use is sound and steady. War mm 
coated the airplane with an emotional gis 
that has been sustained by “carnival feud 
and “wing walkers,” daredevils who live a 
die by doing stunts. But the airplane 
shown that it can work as well as fight ani 
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thrill—overseas a_ considerable number ¢ git 
airplane lines are in regular service, but it j be sec 
significant that virtually all of the opers 
companies are heavily subsidized, 
Considerable activity is reported in the ou: uosy 
tinuing development of aviation routes abroad, ” 
London, Paris, and Brussels are now need | 
centers for passenger and package freight ail col 
services to Belfast, Oslo, Stockholm, He fice D 
singfors, Moscow, Constantinople, Tunis, anf showit 
Casablanca. Australia’s success with i ng on 
air mail routes has led to extensions of # mall 
service. An experimental air mail services paar 
now in operation between Cape Town ay hetwee 


Durban, South Africa. Package freight ¢ 
small bulk and high value is an importa 
source of revenue on European routes 
so important that “one company § 
concentrating on it rather than @ 
passengers . . recent Cargoes 
and from Paris and Amster 
have included jewelry, prize pot 
try, dogs, champagne, motor @ 
engines and parts, gold and sie 
bullion, gowns, hats and 
apparel, and patent leather.” 


All Europe Active 


BRITISH companies have reportél 
that the total mileage of i 
machines increased from 778,00 
1922 to more than 

000 in 1924, and dum 
1924 they carried 159 
passengers with only " 
fatal 














City a decade 
accident.  Frend 
commercial planes mae 
thousand flights 2 
1919, and during 19 
made 13,000 trips, cany 
ing 16,000 passengers at 
2,500,000 pounds of merchandise, A throu} stimuly: 
air service to connect Paris with Buei®} usefuln, 
Aires is now in prospect. now aul 
During the summer of 1923, daily figiS} contract 
were made on 19 routes from German Gli] the dep 
to London, Paris, Vienna, Romt§ by cont 
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near Ney and for the interconnection of Paris, Prague, 
their omy Yeona, Bucharest, Constantinople and Bag- 
1 crews ty by plane service. 
le field js While European powers have been devis- 
- | ig means to serve their continental and 
Tr comme. ‘al interests, two enterprising engineers, 
War new feori Defrasse, a Frenchman, and E. R. 
nal glamor g, an American, working inde- 


Val. fives pendently, have prepared pretentious plans 


© live an artificial “islands” that would safeguard 
rplane hy Bi earic flights. The “islands” would 
Mi} ve as supply stations for planes, and would 


ie securely anchored about 500 miles apart. 
Post Office Lights Way 


HE PROGRESS of commercial aviation 
bs America has not been hampered by the 
need for international agreements and politi- 
gl considerations as in Europe. The Post Of- 
fce Department has done pioneer work in 
showing the feasibility of transcontinental fly- 
ing on the New York to San Francisco air 
mail route. The department has literally 

the way for commercial aviation in 
America, and the new overnight mail service 
between New York and Chicago is a timely 
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efficiency of planes for use between branch 
offices in carrying officials and company mail. 

America has the men, materials, and money 
to establish commercial aviation. Her en- 
gineers have developed powerful motors of 
comparatively light weight, “wing” radiators 
that reduced head resistance, and the tech- 
nique of working duralumin for use in planes 
and airships, special fabrics to meet special 
conditions, and delicate instruments that have 
increased the safety of flying. 

The authorization of courses in aviation in 
the government academies at West Point and 
Annapolis is a timely impetus to general in- 
terest in aeronautics. All combat officers and 
members of the graduating class of West 
Point will be offered practical, as well as 
theoretical flying experience. Every graduate 
of Annapolis is to become experienced as a 
pilot or observer. 

A supporting interest in the development of 
commercial aviation is also expressed through 
the endowment of $500,000 from Daniel Gug- 
genheim for the founding of a school of aero- 
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skilled flyers and unsafe planes. The insur- 
ance problem also presses for solution. Un- 
til all the hazards and losses of this new 
method of transportation can be determined 
for considerable periods, the seryice must 
operate either without protection or under 
irregular premiums. 


Will Survive Its Scoffers 


Ce aviation has been damned 
with faint praise. But it will survive its 
scoffers. The iron ships that would not float 
still ply the seven seas; the steam trains that 
were devices of the devil have become bless- 
ings to all mankind; and motor cars that were 
merely the breakneck contraptions of twenty 
years ago now expand the useful activities of 
millions. And yet, in this day there are pa- 
tronizing appraisals of the “visionaries” who 
are throwing their good money in the air. 
But if those dreamers have their heads in the 
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ssengers ati 
stimulus to public interest in the peace-time 
usefulness of the airplane. The department is 
now authorized to establish air mail lines by 
contracts. Under the regulations issued by 
the department, the service may be extended 
nna, Romé) by contract to cities in any part of the coun- 
Baltic sta} try, provided that the extension is justified by 
000 passtt§ the prospective traffic. 

: mail ; news of the day reflects a widespread 
ade in I) interest in transportation by airplane. 
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» to The Ford project for service between 
China. Detroit and Chicago is still fresh in mind. 
interested #} This project includes an air port at Dearborn 
f planes #hand use of the Stout metal plane. Other 
at +may *§ Capitalists are in the field. 

sreement The National Air Transport has been 
echosiovasy “pitalized at $10,000,000 for service between 


sollaborati® New York and Chicago, with Col. Paul 
enderson, former air mail chief, at its head. 
The Chitago and New Orleans Transport 
ompany announced that it would begin on 
Y 4 an eight-hour passenger service be- 
given Chicago and New Orleans. 
y weekly service between New York and 
orktown, Virginia, has been established by 
the orsky Company. 
California an “aerial cab” service to 
Be ncipal cities is provided by the Checker 
‘ ® Company, with headquarters at San 
, Francisco. 
Industrial corporations are testing the 






















































Two summers ago, this “biggest plane in the world”? was launched at the Wilbur Wright field at Dayton, Ohio. 
truck. This triplane has a wing-spread of 120 feet and is driven by six 450-horsepower Liberty motors 


nautics in the College of Engineering of New 
York University. 

The gift was actuated by a desire “more 
quickly to realize for humanity the ultimate 
possibilities of aerial navigation” and “to give 
America the place in the air to which her 
inventive genius entitles her.” This school 
will train engineers for the design of commer- 
cial aircraft and for industrial management of 
aeronautical enterprises. 


Must Convince the Puolic 


§ foo facilities for commercial aviation are 
readily available. The present problem is 
to convince the public that aircraft are de- 
pendable, that undue risk of life and property 
is not inherent in their use. The greatest 
percentage of passengers by nationality who 
make use of commercial planes in England 
are Americans—a commentary susceptible of 
many interpretations. 


But if passenger traffic in this country 
must wait on further demonstration of safe- 
ty, there is no need to postpone the movement 
of express and freight by plane. The most 


important need of the hour is for legislation 
that would lay down rules of the air, and 
would control the inspection, construction 


and operation of aircraft, and the examination 
personnel—legislation 
passengers 


that would 
from un- 


of their 


protect and shippers 


Compare the landing wheels with the heavy tires on the motor 


clouds they have their feet solidly on the 
earth. 

And certainly the dreams of long ago are 
the realities of the present. Bellamy in 
“Leoking Backward” looked forward to the 
year 2000, and previsioned the wonders of 
radio. Jules Verne’s orderly fancy gave the 
world its first story of a submarine. Kip- 
ling fired imagination with his stirring tale of 
the night flight of a mail packet from Quebec 
to London, and in his “Anticipations” Wells 
foresaw heavier-than-air flying machines in 
use by 1950—all dreams, but all of the stuff 
that nourishes the progress of mankind. 

Commercial aviation will become a_ usual 
business. It is here now, a little nebulous, 
perhaps, but visible and operative in ex- 
perimental forms. It will give new point and 
purpose to life. It will expedite the exchange 
of goods and services. It will give a broader 
definition to transportation and communica- 
tion. It will make the theaters and operas of 
great accessible in a few hours to 
dwellers on radial air lines, and it will distrib- 
ute metropolitan papers to the south and 
to the west on the same day they are printed. 

The conquest of space is active and pro- 
gressive. Radio gave to man the fascinating 
shadow of life in far places. Airplanes and 
airships will give him the colorful substance 
of a distant world. 
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When Will Irwin wrote “The City That Was,” this whole area in San Francisco was 


Richmond District now, a completely built-over residence district of thousands of homes with an average valuation 


of $15,000 each, and tapped by fast car-lines 


The New San Francisco 
A Thoroughly Partisan Article 


new. And they who lived, moved and 

had their being in the old order always 
fight with their very souls against its passing. 
Twenty-five years ago, when I knew her best, 
San Francisco was not only the most lovable 
city of the North American continent, but 
she was also the most contented with things 
as they were. 

There she sat, what with her harbor and 
her location the God-appointed center of the 
Pacific coast. The fat herds of San Bernar- 
dino, the giant forests of Eureka, the bur- 
dened orchards of the Santa Clara, the deep 

ines of the Sierra, the princely grain fields 
bordering the Sacramento—all were working 
for San Francisco. There, by the necessitiés 
of geography the miners, ranchers, lumbermen 
-ought their supplies and marketed their prod- 
uct; and thither they came for their rec- 
reation. 

As Charles Tenney Jackson has pointed ou 


[ve OLD order passeth yielding place to 


By WILL IRWIN 


whenever, on the Pacific slope, a man spoke 
of “the city,’ he meant San Francisco. Its 
annual bank clearings were double those of 
all other cities west of the Rockies. Its har- 
bor—to describe whose magnificence none has 
ever found adjectives strong enough—did our 
only considerable trans-Pacific trade. 


San Francisco Was Content 


i ipooee BASIS of these prosperities was raw 
material—-cereals, fruits, lumber, fish, met- 
als. Mostly indeed, the staples of industrial 
life were agricultural. With which San Fran- 
cisco and Northern California in general were 
well content. The average inhabitant of that 
insouciant, beauty-loving community did not 
care to see the vistas of Mt. Tamalpais ob- 
scured by anything but mauve fogs, nor the 
golden surfaces of the bay polluted by waste 
and oils. The boosters and promoters, talking 
of manufactures, got scant hearing. 

\nd anyway, the question—Californians of 
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the north would tell you—was acy, Lo 
Neither California nor its back county) ’ 
any coal. And without coal you could 
manufacture on a large scale. Even whet 
Bay Counties Power Company stret 

San Francisco the longest electric-powet! all, the y 
then known to the world, San Franciso# tial of hy 
little notice. Electricity was all right tof dectric- 
a street railway or light a town, but® P 
manufacturing—even when California Not so 
to discover oil, San Francisco remai cisco pro} 
thused. Oil—you lit lamps and ran@ 
biles with the oil, paved streets with# 
And that let it out. You couldn't ® i ep t! 


factories without coal; and anyhow, * Fast ran 
wanted factories? A but fring 

The booster talked of 50,000,000 POPESR fide wate, 
for the Pacific Slope, and two or thee ing 
for the bay towns. The Native Some J 
that, and cheered. He never sto HF ict ang 
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be attained without intensive maf 
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stood, the coast was getting its 
its household goods, most of its ma- 
inery, from two or three thousand miles 
‘qv and by a long haul over two giant ranges 





Angeles showed the way. There lay 
California, on the edge of the great 
He a region not so well dowered by na- 
as California of the north. I make this 
on my own sole responsibility, be 
understood. Not for worlds would 
ve my friend, the editor of this pub- 
in the consequences of my rashness. 
st because Southern California has less 
wal richness, those one-lungs who brought 
a the east its first forward impulse had to 
sr what they got. To obtain crops, they 
‘irrigate; they brought water from the 
sunk artesian wells while the northern 














ainties of dry years. 
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“The City,” no matter how far this manu- 
facturing business goes, will always keep some- 
thing of its present character. It will be by 
day the financial and business center, and by 
night the recreation ground for the busy com- 
munities across the waters. Most of the 
towns now in process of transformation into 
industrial communities lie less than half an 
hour away by ferry, and eventually San Fran- 
cisco will tunnel under the bay, or bridge it. 

The harbor speaks for itself. For half a 
century, San Francisco has been talking about 
the Oriental trade. She was thinking, then, in 
terms of mere transmission. In the days to 
come, she expects to trade with the Orient in 
terms of her own goods. 

Then there is climate. In touching on cli- 
mate, the Californiac risks scorn, contumely, 
laughter. Like southern chivalry or New 
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impartiality, give an imitation of a Native Son, 
and boost. 

Nowhere in the Temperate Zone, not even 
England, can one with entire comfort play 
out of doors more days of the year than in 
the Bay Region. Virtually, it never snows. 
Between November and April, it rains part of 
the time. On the rainless days, one goes out 
of doors to play golf, tennis, baseball, to hike 
in the country, exactly as in August. During 
the late spring, summer, early autumn, one 
arranges his outdoor appointments in confi- 
dence that two things will never interfere— 
rain or excessive heat. 

Though San Francisco grow as big as New 
York, nothing can spoil Mt. Tamalpais, rais- 
ing its 3,000 feet of wooded height above the 
bay and the city; nor the primeval Muir 
Woods behind it, kept for delights. 


The Climate Is There 











discovered, first at 
near the imaginary 
between north and 
| and then near the con- 
‘of Los Angeles itself. The 
Californian looked on 
that it was good, and be- 
srewith to turn wheels. 
t, he brought reenforcing 
er from the Sierra. He in- 
died more direct rail communi- 
on with the east and the 
tain region. The 
§ discovered Hollywood as 
not only bringing 


+ agi but advertising 
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E DAY, the unbelievable 
y, came when Los Angeles 





















































It sang the glories of a 


— Alu THIS raving comes down 
to one practical point: A 


INETEEN years ago, when news of San Francisco’s ™an can have a good time 
disaster came fluttering over patched up telegraph 
wires, Will Irwin sat in the dingy editorial office of the old 
SUN, in New York, reading every line that came, rewriting 
and making graphic these fragments from a devastated city. 
“There were times,” he said, “when I could not have 
told you whether I was in New York or San Francisco 
unless you had given me five minutes to collect myself.” 
It was in a mood like this that he wrote a newspaper 
classic, “The City That Was.” 
San Francisco that he felt had passed, of the gayest, most 
carefree city in America. 
After a score of years, we have asked him to write on 
“The City That Is,” the new San Francisco.—The Editor 


cheaper in San Francisco than 
in any other place I know, and 
in the course of a roving life I 
have known quite a few places. 
This helps explain, I think, the 
exceedingly low labor turnover 
reported from the factories of the 
San Francisco region. 

The old-time California booster 
asserted that the slope would hold 
some day its 50,000,000 popula- 
tion. Let us be _ conservative, 
shave his figures a little, and call 
it 40,000,000. Even 30,000,000 
would be quite a little change. 
The resources are there; the for- 
eign outlook is there; the climate 
—I promise not to mention it 
=e again—is there. 





on paper had passed San Fran- 
# cisco in population. I say, ‘on 
we ail paper”; here again I take full re- 
wel sponsibility for my statement. My breast, 
not the editor’s, is bared to the guns. For 
by the accidents of political division, San 
~ Francisco cannot include in her census such 
( big suburbs as Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, 
A and Richmond, across the bay. Reckon them 
ad in, and she is still larger than Los Angeles. 
You see, it is hard to beat geography. San 
Francisco had her central location and the fin- 
est land-locked harbor in the world; she had 
clung to certain advantages, like banking and 
stock-exchange supremacy, which she got in the 
days of her first momentum. She had other 
‘| invisible assets. For example, the University 
| % California, second largest American institu- 
ton of higher learning, lay just outside her 
} “ors, and Stanford, eighth largest, only 30 
vas sca milesaway. She wasn’t slipping by any means; 
- county ttt Los Angeles was at least thundering at 
rou ce i ber shoulder, getting ready to pull away. 
sven wheill » at about the end of the Great War, 
” stretchell San Francisco, almost imperceptibly to herself, 
ric-powel titered the new era. She began to use the 
Francisco i al, the water-power, the abundant raw mate- 
i of her imperial background; to plan new 


ai i ehitic power development; she took to man- 


a, uring, 
mi x Not so much in the city itself, for San Fran- 
i ran aul #00 Proper makes poor factory site. It is al- 
, with 8g island, like Manhattan. The Pacific 
Jdn’t bull ay, and the bay surround its narrow penin- 
anyhot, on three sides; high hills, tag-end of the 
VF Coast Tange, almost cut it off on the fourth. 
000 poptlil fringing the other side of the bay lie, at 


+ three Me Watt, wide, hill-backed flats, ideal manu- 
e Son De 


peations, 

Even withi ity i i is- 
opped att in the city in the Islais Creek dis 
ion coun deep 


it land is being filled in for factory sites with 






















Water frontage and railroad connections. 





England culture, it is a matter taken with due 
seriousness only at home. But I find it neces- 
sary here to dwell on the outworn topic; it is 
vital to the discussion. 

San Francisco is never hot, and never very 
cold. The natives have grown of late a trifle 
effeminate, according to old-timers; they have 
begun to install furnaces in their houses. No 
one thought of that frill a quarter of a century 
ago. An open fireplace to take the chill off 
from the evening was quite enough. 

The easterner, during his first month of resi- 
dence, finds the Bay Region a little chilly. 
Acclimated after a few months, he goes about 
like the natives in superb indifference to the 
idea that there is any climate at all. The 
Native Son changes not his garments with the 
season; he wears, summer or winter, the same 
medium-weight garments, the same light coat 
of evenings. Nowhere on the globe is there 
less variation between the temperatures of the 
different months. 

First score for the climate: Experiments in 
the efficiency of labor at various temperatures 
show that the maximum lies in the neighbor- 
hood of 60 degrees; and the day-time tempera- 
ture of San Francisco hovers all the year 
about that point. This may be the answer 
to certain figures showing startlingly low 
labor costs which the Northern California 
boosters have given out of late. Labor is 
more productive while it works; owing to the 
absence of those ills which rise from changes 
in climate, it works more days a year. That 
disturbing element, labor turnover, cuts less 
figure. 

The question of pleasant surroundings for 
labor has commercial as well as sentimental 
importance. Here I throw away the mask of 


But as I have said before, it 
will never reach its full possibili- 
ties of population until it manufactures its 
own goods. Back of it lies the more broken 
but undeveloped Intermountain country, des- 
tined to its own increase; and a shorter haul 
from the Pacific than from the Atlantic or the 
Great Lakes. Population and the development 
of manufacture will interplay, one boosting 
the other. Someone, twenty or forty years 
from now, must make on the ground the goods 
with which the slope feeds and clothes and 
shelters and amuses herself; and San Fran- 
cisco, looking at the map, wonders if she isn’t 
elected by destiny. 

There’s New York; a fine harbor, an ocean 
looking to another world in front, an im- 
measurably productive country behind, a thou- 
sand miles of domestic coast to right and left. 
Anyone, looking at the map in the early 
seventeenth century, when Philadelphia and 
Boston both exceeded New York in popula- 
tion and importance, should have known 
which was destined to be the San Francisco 
of the Atlantic Coast. It’s the same story 
with Chicago, really. 

San Francisco always believed herself the 
child of destiny. Only for some thirty or forty 
years of her middle period she sat “serene, 
indifferent to fate,” waiting for Mother Des- 
tiny to drop sustenance into her lap. That 
doesn’t seem to work in the twentieth century; 
and suddenly she has risen up and gone forth 
to get what she believes she rightly owns. 

I confess that I shan’t love the new San 
Francisco so well as the old. But what am I 
anyhow but a dopey author, preferring a sea- 
moss-spotted old Spanish shack of the early 
days to a fine, new skyscraper? And at that, 
I shall doubtless continue to love her better 
than any other city of the world. 
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It’s a Family Argument in Wisconsin 


HERE’S Wisconsin, with everything in 

resources, history and people to make 

it great. That’s the state that sent the 
Iron Brigade to the front in the sixties, ready 
for four years of the war’s hardest fighting 
from the first day it took the field. That 
organization alone did enough to give an 
average state its full quota of history and 
tradition for fifty years. 

And again in the World War! From Wis- 
consin went the Thirty-second Division, one 
of the first National Guard divisions to be 
put into action, the first American troops 
to hold a position on German soil. Smashed 
through what had been considered an im- 
pregnable line, leaving ten thousand dead and 
wounded strewn over the field. That’s the 
.Badger in war. In 
peace Wisconsin is 
a state of home- 
owners. Fine farms, 
first in American 
dairying; great 
manufacturing in- 


dustries, fed with 
coal and iron 
through a dozen 
lake ports. A sav- 


ing, thrifty people. 
Hostile Camps 

VERYBODY 

works; the idler 
is lonesome in Wis- 
consin; the gentle- 
man of leisure lacks 
companionship. 
food climate, beau- 
tiful country, lakes 
and forests, thou- 
sands of miles in a 
carefully planned 
road system, a 
world-famous _uni- 
versity and second- 
,ary schools noted 
throughout the ed- 





ucational world. 
There’s a_ state! 
And a people! 

And that’ very 


state and the same 

people have been in two opposing camps for 
twenty-five years, a division based on fear, 
suspicion and doubt, the side that’s’ “in” fig- 
uring how it can rub the unpleasant into the 
“outs,” and the “outs” in a state of extreme 
nervousness wondering where and when they 
are to receive the next jolt. 

Political lines, conservatives and liberals or 
progressives, or Old Guard. Whatever the 
name, both spend time, money, energy and 
more or less emotion watching for an opening 
or getting set for the next blow. 

Are those people any different from their 
neighbors—of Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Kansas? Are they less Amer- 
ican than the men and women of Ohio, or 
Nebraska, or New York? Is a cross-section 
of Wisconsin population in its nature dis- 


similar to that of the United States as a 
whole? 

Not a bit. Unless perhaps Wisconsin might 
claim a superiority. The farms are wel 


above the average in yield and near the top 
in appearance. The towns are modern and 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


By HENRY SCHOTT 


apparently thriving. ‘The industries in the 
manufacturing section of the state turn out 
good products with sound management and 
conservative expansion. The men at the top 
have usually been trained to know the work 
of the bottom. Labor conditions compare 
favorably with those of any other part of the 
country. 

But more politics year in and year out, 
than one would find at a church conference! 
Politics is a permanent industry, running 
twenty-four hours a day, tweive months in 
the year. An industry to a few, and a recrea- 
tion for thousands. It is an instance of 
where political professionals have gradually 
established themselves in position to divide 
the mass of the citizens and keep the divisions 





Political professionals have gradually divided the mass 
of citizens, and keep them in a state of constant combat 


in a state of constant combat until they have 
grown to accept it as normal. The politicians 
alone profit. 

It is not easy for an outsider to grasp 
and understand the situation in this state. 
On one«side is the dominant political faction 
in full control of the state government, with 
a policy of finding new methods of adding 
to the tax burdens of successful men and 
institutions, and then saying to the small 
property-owner, or the voter with no property 
at all: “See, we have freed you from taxes!” 

On the other side are the merchants and 
manufacturers, large and small, who feel that 
they are inviting new penalties when they 
use sufficient business sense, industry and 
good management to earn a profit. The 
politicians, as usual, have always been on 
the aggressive, making the best of every op- 
portunity to create a feeling against the suc- 
cessful. Their organization is complete. It 
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the situation became too grinding, som, @@™ 
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states, and moved their general offices, 7 
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‘ » joe Not ri 
“What are they going to do this tim addin, 
was the ever-present question. The fad aa be 
no one knew, not even the legislators raisin 


selves. It i 

As an instance, there has been @@ 
pulsory unemployment compensation Dit 
troduced more than once. For the @ 
time it has just escaped passage. It pm 
that the employer is to be taxed to Pe 
unemployed. While passage has 8 
sisted successfully, the fear of it welg 
the legislature adjourns. a 

And in that lies the cause for the} 
loss to the people of Wisconsin andy 
industries. Also, this constant apprems 
the anxiety over what may come © 
the legislature meets—keeps the @& 
element in a state of nerves @@g 
uncertainty. = 

Ignoring the institutions which Bm 
headquarters away from the state, @ 
remain are deterred by - fear I 
ing the improvements and expansiiics 
business might justify. W. H. Alford, 
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president of the Nash Motors Company, put 


i this way: a 
“Mur business, as you know, is in an un- 
fine condition. Today we cannot fill 
the demand for our product. Nearly two 
ago we wanted to build an extension 
that would cost about two million dollars. 
jt was necessary. But instead of going into 
i. confidently and whole-heartedly we post- 
it pending the possible new tax action. 
le finally built the improvements, but the 
delay not only cost us a lot of money, but 
jp also cost the state the regular taxes that 
would have come from it, taxes that would 
jave come from the profits, and what is far 
more important, it cost the state and the 
~mmunity the steady employment of sev- 
eral hundred men.” 
Business Wants to Remain 


EAR Sheboygan is an institution that is 

known the world over for its products 
and for the beautiful garden village—Kohler, 
the home of the Kohler industries. When 
Walter Kohler, head of the company, appeared 
before the legislative committee, he began his 
statement as could many other Wisconsin 
men: 

“Qyr business was founded in Wisconsin 
fifty years ago by my father. We have no 
desire to move our factory from the state.” 

And then he spoke of Kohler. 

“Kohler, where our factory is located, is 
an incorporated village. Town planners, 
architects, landscape men and engineers were 
called into service some years ago and pro- 
vision made for the directed, orderly growth 
of this community for twenty to fifty years in 
the future. Parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, schools, public buildings, and com- 
munity centers are provided for. 

“Although we desire to remain in this state, 
we will have to decide, on its merits, the 
question as to whether we expand and move 
all or part of our plant elsewhere over a 
period of years. The subject is constantly 
debated, and a survey has been made of a 
strategic location outside of this state favor- 
able to our industry as it relates to labor, 
raw materials, finished goods, markets, and 
legislative attitude.” 

There appears the ever-present apprehen- 
siveness that is hampering Wisconsin’s natu- 
tal development. Business doesn’t want to 
move and does want to expand, but always 
it fears to make needed fixed investments 
when the next legislature may go on a new 
tax rampage. 

It is strange that the law makers have 
not realized that their hostile attitude, their 
adding on of taxes, even their talk of adding 
on taxes, all tend to destroy the very money- 
raising purposes they have in mind. 

It is only within the last year that the men 
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who carry the greater part of the burden 
have decided to act as an organization in 
presenting the facts to the people as a whole. 
It is not to be a question of a campaign 
for a month or two before elections, but a 
campaign to go on until the people have all 
the facts, open and above board, and shall 
decide whether they are for a natural de- 
velopment of the state or against it. 

The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association 
was chosen as the organization through which 
to act. There were many suggestions as to 
whether the organization should be given a 
name such as “Fair Tax League,” but its 
organizers said, “We are committed to put 
all of the cards on the table, face up, and 
we will start with a name that definitely 
identifies us.” 

A voluntary fund was collected from the 
members with the stipulation that not one 
penny of it was to be spent for political 
purposes, directly or indirectly. The main 
use to be made of the money is to give the 
facts about the conditions as they exist, put 
them out as advertisements, pay the regular 
commercial rates for them, and have them 
appear in the press of their state. 

And then a very important decision: That 
advertising sent out under this plan should 
not only bear the name of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association, but also the 
name of the committee directly responsible. 
So the copy carried at the bottom this legend: 

“The committee in charge of this ‘Forward’ 
program is: Carl A. Johnson, president 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison; Walter 
Kohler, president Kohler Co., Kohler; George 
Vits, president Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc; W. H. Alford, vice-president 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha; Otto H. Falk, 
president Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee; F. H. Clausen, president Van Brunt 
Mfg. Co., Horicon; George F. Kull, secre- 
tary Wisconsin Mfrs. Assn., Madison.” 

Here is an excerpt from one of the ad- 
vertisements : 


Means Prosperity For Att 
Our state is one large community made up of 


many towns and cities, with its prosperity based 
on agriculture and industry. 


Better farms and bigger factories will make 
Wisconsin grow. 

On election day just passed, the people of 
Michigan, voting on a State Income Tax, de- 


feated it nearly 5 to 1. The people of Florida 
by a similar majority, defeated a State Income 
Tax by referendum vote. 

Two years ago, Oregon enacted the Wisconsin 
Income Tax plan and now they repeal it by 
popular vote. 

With these exampies before our people, is there 
good sense or good business in continuing to 
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taxes and other unnecessary laws 
industries ? 


agitate higher 
for Wisconsin 
will stand by industry, just as 
agriculture, when they know the 


- 


Our people 
they stand by 
facts. 

Get the Facts and Help Wisconsin Grow. 

Write for booklet: “The Story of Wisconsin.” 


In considering the question of Wisconsin 
taxation, it must be understood that the con- 
stitution of Wisconsin does not permit the 
issuance of bonds except for purposes of 
military defense. The state is not permitted 
to go into debt for any amount exceeding 
$100,000. That means that not only all of 
the current expenses of the state, but all 
improvements which are usually provided for 
by bond issues, must be paid by means of 
funds raised through immediate taxation. A 
very comprehensive and complete road sys- 
tem of more than 5,000 miles has been built 
and such bonds as were issued came from the 
voluntary action of a few counties registered 
by referendum vote. 


First State to Tax Income 
T WAS the first state to adopt a comprehen- 


sive state income tax. That was back 
in 1911. Then there is the usual tax on 
public utilities, where 15 per cent is re- 


tained by the state, 20 per cent distributed 
to the counties, and 65 per cent to the 
municipalities where the properties are lo- 
cated, except in case of railroads where the 
entire proceeds go into the state treasury. 
The telephone company pays from 2% per 
cent to 5 per cent of gross receipts, of which 
the state retains 15 per cent. Life Insur- 
ance Companies incorporated in Wisconsin 
pay 3 per cent of their gross income within 
the state. On coal there is an occupational 


tax of 1% cents a ton for bituminous and 
2 cents for all anthracite that passes over 
docks. 


The grain elevator pays one-half a mill 
per bushel on wheat and flax, and one-quarter 
of a mill on all other grain handled. 

Income taxes, ranging from 1 per cent to 
6 per cent on individuals and corporations are 
apportioned 40 per cent to the state, 50 per 
cent to the municipality, and 10 per cent to 
the county. Naturally, the cities think it un- 
fair to take 40 per cent of the tax they pay 
and spread it over the state. 

And there have been surtaxes for soldiers’ 
bonus, and soldiers’ educational bonus, and 
now a teachers’ retirement fund of 1 per cent 
additional income tax. Many of the states 
issued bonds for the soldiers’ bonus. Wis- 
consin paid from taxes, mostly on incomes. 

An inheritance tax, which was also enacted 
in 1903, has, from time to time, been changed, 
but always in the direction of increasing the 
rates. In 1921 the taxes were almost doubled. 








Wisconsin have been in two hostile camps for 25 years! 








Alford, Fine farms—first in American dairying—great manufacturing industries, good climate, beautiful country, schools noted throughout the educational world. And the people of 
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In 1903 the total receipts were negligible— 
$14,320—as against $3,000,000 for 1924. 
The inheritance tax ranges from 2 per cent 
on the first $25,000 of taxable inheritance 
to a 40 per cent maximum on amounts in 
excess of $500,000, varying with remoteness 
of relationship. And of these taxes, 7’ per 
cent goes to the county treasurer, 92/2 per 
cent to the state as a whole. Many indi- 
viduals quit the state on account of what 
they considered unreasonable inheritance 
taxes. One, who died shortly after moving, 
left an estate of $15,000,000. Had the tax 
been lower the state might have profited from 
this estate. 

At a recent legislative hearing when an un- 
successful attempt was made to reduce the 
present rates by one-third, a list of fifty well- 
to-do former citizens who had changed their 
residences was presented, but without effect. 
In the case of the 
income tax, the law 
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taxes of his institution were $747,179. Had 
his company been located in Detroit, where 
many of its competitors are in business, the 
taxes would have been $609,000 less. If in 
Flint, Michigan, another motor center, the 
difference would have been $631,000. The 
Nash Company is incorporated outside of 
Wisconsin, but it pays taxes on its entire in- 
come in the state, and, as has been said by 
Judge Alford: 

“The present officers of the company moved 
to Wisconsin with the intention of making 
their home and remaining. We have never 
attempted to build up outside of the state. 
We have never threatened to leave the state, 
nor do we have any intention of making 
such threat. But if our capital can be more 
profitably employed elsewhere it would seem 
a desirable thing to move.” 

Mr. Alford’s attitude is that of most of 


Now that the men who carry the load 
finally decided to come out and give the 
honestly, frankly and accept full responsibilty 
for them openly, I have enough faith jy 
intelligence of the people of my state to 
that there will be a return to justice and fair 
dealing that will result in the immediate ang 
permanent good of the state.” 

This new plan of the Wisconsin 
men to come out as an organization oy 
give the people the facts would seemy 
obviously correct one to an outside 
Wisconsin people as a whole are no diffs 
from their neighbors. They are justly g 
They are a prosperous peg 
but under more than twenty years of do 
tion by a splendidly organized political: 
chine, with little effective defense or expl 
tion by the business interests, more 
these people have come to see the p 


of their state. 





provided for an off- 
set of the personal- 
property tax. 


The New Burden 


AS IN many other 
4 4 states, the per- 
sonal-property tax 
plan had _ broken 
down. So it was pro- 
vided that if the 
personal-property 
tax of an individual 
or company was 
greater than the in- 
come tax, then the 
personal-property 
tax applied, and 
there was no income 
tax. Should the in- 
come tax amouni to 
more than the per- 
sonal-property tax, 
then the income tax 
was paid without 
personal-property 
tax. Not much com- 
plaint about that. 

But with — that 
fixed idea of steadily 

















increasing the bur- 
den of the heavy 
taxpayer, the legis- 
lature this year 
passed an act taking away this offset, and re- 
quiring payment of both taxes—income and 
personal property. Passed by a very close 
margin. Sorne say both sides were surprised, 
but it’s a law now. 

Further, there was a provision in the in- 
come-tax law that dividends received from 
a corporation that had already paid its state 
income tax would not come under the income- 
tax law. 

Naturally, any individual or corporation 
that is not satisfied with conditions always 
has the right to pick up and move to an- 
other state. Even if necessary to leave its 
manufacturing plant in Wisconsin, it could 
take its headquarters to neighboring Illinois, 
or to New York. Then, so far as the income 
tax is concerned, it would be required to 
pay only on such profits as it had earned in 
sales actually made within the boundaries of 
Wisconsin. But that is not the spirit of the 
Wisconsin business man; it’s his home and he 
wants to stay if the cost is not prohibitive. 

The case of the Nash Motors Company 
may be taken as a concrete example of what 
these added burdens mean. W. H. Alford, 
vice-president, showed a legislative committee 


in Madison that in 1922 the total Wisconsin 


Wisconsin’s industries are fed with coal and iron through a dozen ports. 
the state; it wants to expand, but stands in constant fear of what might happen when 


the other industrial leaders in Wisconsin. 
There is Gen. Otto H. Falk, president of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, and an out- 
standing citizen. 

“Suggestions about moving to escape what 
appears to us an unjust attitude on the part 
of the state officials toward industry have 
not appealed to me at all,” he said. “Even 
if we could pick up our physical plant here 
and carry it away I would not be interested. 
This is my native state, and it’s the state 
where my people began before me and where 
I hope my family will always remain in 
active work. Wisconsin is my home and in 
Wisconsin I do my work, and here I stay. 

“I believe it is the duty of the Wisconsin 
business men to stay here and meet the situa- 
tion face forward, frankly bringing the honest 
facts before the people in a way that no one 
can misunderstand them. Do that and keep 
at it and it will not be a long time before 
there will be a definite change in attitude. 

“Perhaps we business men have let things 
drift with the thought that the people would 
understand; that there was no use of our 
denying or correcting all of the misstatements 
any irresponsible person might make; that in 
time things would straighten themselves out. 


Business does 


not want to move out of 
the next legislature meets 
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through the eyes 
the politicians, 


A Family Fight 


O AN outsider} 

has all the symp 
toms of a first-clag 
family fight of lon 
standing. At beat, 
neither  factig 
wants to be unjust 
to the other ay 
both think they ar 
right. In fact, thos 
most directly inter 
ested do not seem 
to be very ff 
apart. But som 
very cunning andit 
dustrious lawyers- 
represented here i 
the professional 
political bosse- 
have come into tk 
disagreement andi 
is to their inter 
to foster the famiy 
differences ant 
create new feelig 
The day the tw 
factions bar the sli 
ish trouble makes 
and decide to @ 
for their own com 
mon good, with # 
tion based on fads 


instead of feelings, then Wisconsin’s fami 


fight will be at an end. 


There can be no doubt that the men wi 
have been paying the bills under these vattl 
tax laws are at last on the right course; bt 
they can’t expect to change the situation® 
a month or a year. The great question i 
must ask themselves is whether their mer 
bers have the patience and the determi 
tion and, if you will, the necessary loyaliy# 
their state, to stick to this plan, not ft 
one year, but for three years, or five ya 


if necessary. 


Will they continue their 


of placing the facts before the pe 
their state not only before election, but 
month, and every week in the year? 
will each of them, in the desire to 
best thing for the state as a whole, be¥ 
to forget the individual interests of 
and his own particular company? 

That is what must be done if the tampa 
of Wisconsin are going to set themselves ™® 
If the committee in charge, the men Wa 
their names, are an example of the entie® 
ganization, then an era of good feeling WH 
turn in Wisconsin and it will be permis 
resume the free and normal development ™ 
so splendid a state and people deserve. 
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Direct Selling Has Come to Stay. 


NE morning 
this spring, 
March 6 it 


was, I got a tele- 
gram from E. S. 


Powell, my Local 
Representative in 
Tampa, Fla. He 
wired: 


Mercuants Asso- 
CIATION Here Has 
PUBLISHED FULL-PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
TELLING HovusEWIVES 
TO BEWARE OF THE 
Hovse-To-House SatesMAN. Am Senpinc Copy 
op Av. Witt Keer Crew WorkIno. 

I could do nothing until the newspaper page 
came, but when it did I worked 
fast. It bore this headline: 


Walter Curtis 


By WALTER CURTIS 


President, Independent Industries, Inc. 


One weapon of retailers has been to get the 
municipal governments to pass ordinances re- 
quiring license fees of one kind or another. 
Perhaps the most famous of these ordinances 
was the Portland (Oreg.) case, which went to 
the Supreme Court. It had been sustained 
by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth District. The ordinance 
required that every person who “goes from 
place to place taking orders for goods for 
future delivery and receives paymen’ or any 
deposit of money in advance shall secure a li- 
cense and file a bond. The license fee is 
$12.50 quarterly for each person on foot and 
$25 if he uses a vehicle. The bond must be 
in the penal sum of $500 and conditioned to 
make final delivery of ordered goods, etc.” 
(Quotation from Mr. Justice McReynolds of 


continue to thrive as they are thriving now. 
To my way of thinking, and to quote a 
friend of mine, “the retailers haven’t any di- 
vine right to do business with their customers 
—if other means spring up to share the busi- 
ness, just as the mail-order catalog business 
did, and it meets certain needs of customers, 
then those means are justified by economic 
necessity. Competition which is fair and 
aboveboard is not to be deplored.” 


We Welcome Competition 


T IS true that there are crooks in the direct- 
selling business, but it is also true that there 
are crooks among the retailers, in fact there 
are crooks in almost every business. It seems 
that many of the retail merchants’ associa- 
tions would have the public believe that be- 
cause there are or have been a 

few crooked salesmen (they call 





BEWARE! OF THE 
STRANGER WHO RAPS ON 
YOUR DOOR 


In the right-hand corner was re- 
produced a clipping taken from 
the paper of the day before, to 
the effect that a hosiery salesman 
had attempted to attack one of 
the women at whose house he had 
gained entrance. The scaresheet 
went on to add excitement to the 
incident and to say: 


PATRONIZE LOCAL 
MERCHANTS IF FOR NO 
’ OTHER REASON THAN 
SELF-PROTECTION! 


With the help of my advertis- 
ing agent I prepared another full- 
page advertisement combating 
the Tampa page and sent it out. 
I put the proposition squarely be- 


listening 


E SHOWED this manuscript to a business caller who 
has a deep interest in distribution. 
it back and said: 
“Good story, but won’t it cost you a lot of retailer 
friends ?” 
Our answer was this: 
“Perhaps so, but it ought to make retailer friends for us, 
too—for the retailer should know the arguments which 
support house-to-house selling, and understand that it is 
economic law rather than city ordinances which will settle 
the survival of the new-style peddler.” 
The writer of this article is a man who has built up a 
large business by house-to-house selling. He speaks as 
an advocate, not as a judge, but his arguments are worth 


to.—The Editor 


He read it, passed 


them “agents” and “peddlers” ) 
that all direct sellers are crooked. 
Just because a merchant hap- 
pened to find out that one of his 
clerks was dishonest does not nec- 
essarily mean that all clerks are 
crooks. 

If the retailers in a town where 
direct sellers are working feel 
that they have values which are 
superior, let them make it known 
fairly and squarely. We will wel- 
come honest and straightforward 


competition. Let them do as 
some merchants in’ Willmar, 
Minn., have done, for instance. 


These merchants found that ho- 
siery salesmen were calling on the 
housewives, so they got together 
and published in the newspapers 
a page advertisement which con- 
tained individual price lists and 
hosiery descriptions from nine 





fore the women of Tampa and 

am glad to say that after it was 

published Mr. Powell turned in more orders 
than before the Tampa merchants made their 
splurge. 

In July, Nation’s Business published an 
article by Prof. Harry Wellman telling about 
“The House-to-house Bugaboo.” He said 
many things that do not square with my expe- 
nence, and left unsaid other things which bear 
on the subject. 

€ it is true, as he says, that itinerant 
merchandising has always been with us, it has 
not developed until comparatively recent 
years. a 
American merchandising methods have gone 
ugh certain definite stages—from the 
small store to the department store, then the 
specialty shop, then the chain store, and the 
mail-order house, to the method of direct sell- 
ing, which now represents a yearly volume of 
mess in the United States in excess of 
$300,000,000. 

No wonder the retailers are in combative 
— Do they relish catalog-house competi- 
+a Do they relish chain-store competi- 
- ? Do they not heat up over the larger 

fe in the larger nearby town which draws 

away from them? Why should they 
tot also turn their guns on house-to-house 
» and try to kill it, just as they so 
try to best other types of competition. 


the United States Supreme Court, in the deci- 
sion handed down May 25, 1925.) 

The question at issue was the right of an 
incorporated city to tax salesmen of outside 
manufacturers, merchants, and other organi- 
zations seeking to do business through local 
solicitors or traveling salesmen. More than 
480 cities had enacted ordinances taxing sales- 
men similarly to the Portland plan, some even 
more drastically. Such taxation existed in 
thirty-eight states, with the number of cities 
varying from 1 in the state of West Virginia, 
to 20 in Pennsylvania, 26 in Texas and 137 
in Wisconsin. 


480 Ordinances Nullified 


HE Supreme Court has reversed the deci- 

sion, the argument being that it is the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to fix all laws 
affecting interstate business. The decision 
nullifies the ordinances of the 480 cities and 
establishes a precedent to prevent the enact- 
ment of any similar-ordinances. 

Retailers may complain about the volume 
of business which the firms who sell direct- 
to-the-consumer are taking away from them, 
but all these complaints and sudden hue-and- 
cry will not alter the fact that so long as these 
concerns give the consumer better service and 
more satisfaction than the retailer they will 


different firms, inviting compari- 
son with the specialty salesman’s 
products, shades and prices. 

It is true that in this advertisement they 
used the old “Beware of the Stranger Who 
Raps on Your Door” scarehead, and the 
shibboleth—‘‘These firms employ Willmar 
people, pay large local taxes and help build 
up the community;” but they had the glim- 
mer of the idea—that the honest way to meet 
the competition of the direct seller is to come 
out frankly and compare values and prices. 


Far Ahead of the Average 


| AM sorry that the Willmar firms showed 
bad judgment in using the above argu- 
ments, but they have come so far ahead of the 
average community that I hope they will see 
the light, go the rest of the way, and treat 
direct-sellers fairly as fellow business men on 
an open competitive basis. If they will do 
that they will merit and get the admiration 
of the consumer, and a much more whole- 
hearted cooperation in comparing value and 
prices, to let the best proposition win. 

It has been charged that direct-sellers use 
price and price only as an argument. In one 
of my advertisements for salesmen and sales- 
women and district supervisors I use this 
headline “When you sell Monasilk Garments 
you sell Quality, not Price.” 

It brings me employes of high character 
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who know enough to realize that price is a 
poor main argument for use in selling. Qual- 
ity is remembered long after the price is for- 
gotten. In other advertisements for sales- 
men, I read these headlines: 

“This label sewed in every individual gar- 
ment means Quality-Service-Satisfaction” ; 

“Now I challenge any tailoring house to 
equal MacGregor values” ; 

“Tailoring salesmen! Less than 1 per cent 
delayed shipments during the last Easter 
rush!” 

“For those who prove their worth”; 

“Five big reasons for the success of Double- 
wear salesmen: (1) Service; (2) Fit; (3) 
Comfort; (4) Price; (5) Sales Plan.” 

I submit that when concerns use such argu- 
ments as the above to influence salesmen and 
saleswomen to investigate their propositions, 
they are not out to fleece the public. If they 
are to prosper, grow, or even stay in business, 
they must sell a product that will make 
friends and lead to repeat sales. 


A Great Deal of Poppycock 


V HEN I started in the direct-selling field 

I was obsessed with the idea that an ar- 
ticle had to be cheap to sell. I put out a 
garment at $8.95, but there was so much dis- 
satisfaction, returned merchandise and kick- 
backs, that it was discontinued in favor of 
a $16 garment that is giving satisfaction and 
making friends wherever sold. 

There is a great deal of poppycock in the 
statement by retailers that direct-sellers take 
the money out of the town. For instance, 
80 per cent of my Florida saleswomen this 
winter were home-town people. And any- 
how, most of the money the retailer gets, or 
much of it at least, goes out of town to pay 
the wholesale cost and the transportation. 
The sales person coming into a town from 
outside spends much of his profits in living 
there, so that little is taken out. 

I said previously that I didn’t agree with 
some of Mr. Wellman’s statements in Na- 
TION’s Business, last month. As I read his 
article I jotted down some points, some of 
which are worth attention. 

1. How does the public feel towards the 
house-to-house salesman? As a general rule 
the public is friendly, and the best proof of 
this is the amount of business being done by 
direct sellers. The Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills is 
an interesting exam- ; ie 
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than men. They are invariably controlled by 
men district supervisors. 

3. Has house-to-house selling passed the 
peak? No, I do not think so. The crest of 
the wave is a long way ahead. The annual 
total is increasing. It is just becoming 
legitimatized, as witness the ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, previously de- 
scribed. 

4. Is successful, big scale house-to-house 
selling restricted to nonshopping goods, such 
as kitchen articles, brushes, and the like? 
House-to-house selling in its modern phase 
started with brushes for all sorts of house- 
hold uses, then hosiery, then men’s suits, then 
underwear, now outerwear of all kinds for 
both men and women. Men’s caps have met 
with great success, also shoes. Pianos or 
furniture have not yet been sold in this way; 
but phonographs, novelty rugs, radios, shrub- 
bery and a host of other things are being sold 
direct. We are getting away from the gim- 
cracks into the larger fields. The two biggest 
items in the industry today are men’s and 
women’s apparel from hats to shoes. 

5. Is it possible to sell style merchandise 
by house-to-house, in profitable quantity, or 
must the merchandise be a comparative 
staple? Yes, indeed, there is no handicap. I 
sell style merchandise, Worth and Bedell both 
sell style merchandise, and a great many 
others. 


We Perform a Service 


6. Is it true that house-to-house sales of ho- 
siery, as an example, were or are successful 
because local merchants do not stock the va- 
riety of colors women want, and therefore the 
house-to-house salesman gives her a superior 
shopping opportunity? Yes, excepting the 
larger towns where there are large department 
stores or specialty shops. In my own line, in 
the smaller towns, the stores don’t compete 
with us at all. In many of the towns the 
consumers have never even heard of our 
kind of artificial-silk knit outerwear. The 
small merchant can’t afford to carry the line 
we sell, so there is no competition anyhow. 
We are performing a service to the woman 
because she can get from us garments she 
can’t get in her own local store. We give her 
a superior shopping opportunity without the 
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bother of going from store to store, Direc 
sellers bring articles to consumers that si. 


keepers in many instances haven’t got, bothal 


variety and in price. I know of one due 
seller who controls several knitting mj wh 


lists 723 items of underwear, sampled frog 


style card and swatches of fabrics and from , 
few specimen garments which the Salesperse, 
carries. 2 

But it isn’t shopping opportunity that mis 
the success of the direct-selling method, 
is the fact that the salesperson talks gn: 
goods and sells them. He has in sight | 
money he will make—if he misses his sash 
gets nothing. The girl behind the eo 
the store gets her salary anyhow and 


need to worry much whether or not a 












is made. If the clerk behind the 
would put heart and soul into the sel 
the specialty salesman or saleswoman must dy 
to win, there would be little direct selling 
today. 
7. Is it true that house-to-house Selling hy, 
been successful during the past five year 
mainly because times have been less 
pitious, manufacturers had extra stocks} 
move, and salesmen were plentiful? Them 
employment period after the war gave @ 
couragement to direct selling, but now 
salesmen make $10 to $20 a day. Direct seh 
ing is here to stay. $50 to $100 per weeks 
common for men who have the stuff in then 
Good salesmen for a real proposition are ple 
tiful, and they are of a better type than ey 
before, because the better ones are attract 
by the higher earnings possible. Salesma 
for the old type of 25-cent or 50-cent houg 
to-house article are hard to get. They cant 
live on their earnings from such small sale 


No Trouble Getting In 


8. Is progress being made in enabling sale 
persons to “get into” houses to interview th 
housewives, and how, or is it becoming 
creasingly harder, with no real relief im sight! 
The larger direct-selling firms are advertisig 
to the consumer in the Saturday Evening Post 
and elsewhere, to pave the way for the sale 
person’s interview. This is one help, Som 
concerns are using door openers—sampk 
brushes, a small wash board for silk stocking 
packages of needles, etc. The salesman cals 
leaves a postal card offering such a brusho 
premium free if card® 

mailed requestingit 


eee When the card & 








representatives and 

do a $10,000,000 an- 
nual business. In 1924 | 
they paid a dividend 

of 9.7 per cent on the 
common stock, with a 
net profit of $1,455,- 
342; while Van Raalte, 
Inc., Phoenix Hosiery, 
Julius Kayser, H. R. 


ple. They have 2,000 | ea 
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‘Agree With the || 


HE certainly should 
‘malesman 
ble 


ate shows the 7, °%7Re only 


== | sent, the  salesmat 
returns, presents i 
gift, and gets his ® 
terview. In my @& 
I find that a we 
dressed, fairly intell 
gent woman can @ 
in anywhere  withol 
an opener. Much @ 
pends upon the fis 
few words said at i 
door before the inl 


Vho Raps on her Door” 
Protect herself 





. Proper credentials 
irms furnish theur 
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c ¢ Direct. 
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Mallinson, Onyx Ho- | A other Vic tacit 

siery paid nothing and | merino S 

had much smaller net rr a ee 
* awe aa rm samen a .! BELIE Py ’ 

profits. Worth and earn Sea ae te — PAIR PLay 

Bedell of New York, _— Patronize = cies == 

both large garment | a eer 

houses selling to the re- aon a _ - 

tail trade through stores reason thse | _ 
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view is granted. 
can’t, however, womk# 
apartment houses in Bf 
cities. ) 
9. Can manufactam 
who both sell. drea® 
wholesalers and dealer 
also successfully ust the 
house-to-house methtt 
Will not the “trade 











and catalogs, are entering | ' crn * : 

the direct-selling field. ions warren come Me Judge 
2. Does the public fa- {ion | Pendent ledn.t.:. 

vor the oe Bon poe Yes, ants Associ@ \ | new vonlStries, Ine, 


but there are few profes- 
sionals, and the new mate- | : ingle 
rial must be recruited and | ay - 
trained. Women are harder 
to get, but they sell wo- 
men’s garments more easily 








“I prepared a full-page ad combating the Tampa page. I put the proposi- 
tion squarely before the women of Tampa, and after it was published more 
orders were turned in than before the merchants made their splurge” 


come out and hurt te 
firm’s name with A 
ers? If either the dealet® 
the salesperson j 
that his firm is sell 

the other, he will be amg 
It is, therefore, wise to® 
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t names and addresses in dealing with 
ach outlet. I know of one big concern who 
expect to throw over three thousand dealer 
accounts if they make a success of direct 
glling, upon which they are now experiment- 
+. This firm is now selling to 
: , has been for years, but 

hasn’t been able ‘ 
jo make money. Deal- ee 
ers buy hand-to-mouth, 
the selling expense 1s 
ih. the turnover is 
dow, dealers demand 
jong credit terms. The 
dealer or his buyer must 
be catered to with special 
models; whereas selling di- 
rect this firm can standard- 
ie the models, cut down 
factory expense, sell what 
they want to sell and at cash 
terms with quick turnover. 


Won't Become Pests 


10. The view held in some 
quarters is that house-to-house \ 


method used by direct sellers? The C.O.D. 
plan. In the exact, legal phraseology of Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, “When a willing pur- 
chaser is found, the solicitor fills out and 















INDEPENDENT INDUS 
Manufacturers & Distribut’ 
salesmen will multiply until \ ees 
they become such a pest that 
they will automatically kill the 
direct-selling distribution meth- 
od. If the storekeepers of the 
country don’t wake up there will 
be many more direct sellers. The 
clerks are indifferent. On the other hand, the 
direct salesperson is a specialist, knows the 
line, and is out to sell. But I don’t think the 
country will be overrun. Direct selling is not 
easy. Some have it in them to sell direct, 
others haven’t. Some can sell only a certain 
type of article. I have in mind a man out in 
Denyer, a supervisor who stayed with me for 
eight months and lost about $3,000 and then 





“It has been charged that direct-sellers use price and 
price only as an argument. I submit that when concerns 
use such arguments as are shown in these ads to in- 
fluence salesmen, they are not out to fleece the public’’ 


signs in duplicate a so-called ‘order blank.’ 
This obligates the firm to make delivery of 
the specified goods and, among other things, 
states— 

“*The mills require a deposit of $1 (or other 
specified sum) on each box listed below. Your 
, hosiery will be mailed you by parcel post 
quit. He could sell lawnmowers successfully, C. O. D., direct from the post-office branch 
but not women’s apparel. My supervisor out in our mills. Pay the balance to the post- 
there now is a big success. man. As the entire business . . . is conducted 

Il, What is the most successful selling on the parcel-post C. O. D. basis, our repre- 


Standard Color Schemes 


ARLY in its work of organizing the In 
available material on Market Analysis 
and Advertising, Committee Number 
Il, appointed by the Distribution Confer- 
ence of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to operate in this field, discov- 
ered an opportunity for betterment of prac- 
tice and hs made a definite recommendation 
covering it. 
The matter is a mechanical one to be sure, 
and not of overwhelming importance; but it 
gg how the Committee is attacking its 


seeking some satisfactory basis for 
standardization the Committee soon became 
convinced that it was not to be found in the 
work of any of the market analysts, since 
they usually had only an arbitrary selection. 

Nor did the books on graphic methods of 
presenting statistics agree in the matter of a 
color scheme. Some advocated the use of 
red to indicate poor territory on the ground 
that the accountant associates red with losses. 
Others had equally good reasons for using 
other color schemes. 

There apparently is only one place in the 
general scheme of things where colors are 
arranged in any regular order which remains 
fixed and uniform—namely, in the spectrum. 
There the order of color is fixed, regular, 
uniform, continuous, and has a definite rela- 
tion to the violence with which the colors 
make their impressions on the human eye— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, vio- 


In the past few years a large number of 
colored charts, maps and diagrams have ap- 
Peared in connection with market analyses. 
In most of them the colors have been used 
or the sake of contrast and vividness and 

ve had no Telation to one another and no 
tion with the relative standing of the 
acts which they represented. For example, 








: tions of the city. 


_ Yellow represented poor markets—the blue 


4 certain university, in its maps of a large 
rd market, used purple and gold, the colors 
royalty, as indicating the best territories, 
ue represented more humble por- 


let-—the strong colors at the top, the weaker 
and more neutral colors at the bottom. 
Moreover, when the seven main colors of 
the spectrum are thus arranged it is possible 
to insert an infinite variety of intermediate 
shades and tints. These colors are imme- 
diately available in a wide variety of forms, 
such as inks, paints, dyes, stains, printing 
or lithographing colors. At the same time 
(and this is equally to the point for statistical 


N contrast, a well-known publishing com- 
Fepresented the best areas as blue, while 


1 Of the horse show, and the “yellow 
be h i 
Ing the apparent connotations. 
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sentative cannot accept your order unless the 
deposit is made. We do not accept full pay- 
ment in advance. Do not pay more than the 
printed deposit.’ : 

“One of the copies is left with the pur- 
chaser; the other is first sent to 
the local sales manager and then 

forwarded to the mills 

In response thereto 
the goods are packed and 
shipped by parcel - post 

C.O.D. direct to the pur- 

chaser. The solicitor re- 

tains the cash deposit, and 
this constitutes his entire 
compensation.” 


Quick Turnover 


rMHE advantage of this meth- 
od is that I send out $10,000 
worth of goods one week, and 
fifteen days later the goods are 
all paid for. This quick turn- 
over reduces expenses, and elimi- 
nates entirely the collection and 
bookkeeping costs, and therefore 
enables us to operate on a fairly 
close margin and make money. 

12. What’s wrong with our meth- 
od of direct selling? If, it proves 
its place in our economic life as it 
seems to be doing—nothing. Did 
not the phonograph dealers of St. Louis send 
representatives out to the homes in a highly 
successful effort to sell Victrolas by direct 
methods? They did. Retailers have their 
own vacuum-cleaner direct sellers. Automo- 
bile retailers do not wait but go out after 
business. Insurance men don't sit still and 
hope for someone to come and buy. Nor do 
real-estate men. 

They are direct sellers. Let’s permit eco- 
nomic law to take its course (it will, anyhow) 
and, in the meantime, play the game squarely 
and we'll all find that there is enough busi- 
ness for everyone. 


for Charts 


purposes), they offer plenty of contrast and 
can be made to take on a definite color- 
weighting if they are always used in the same 
order in statistical color work. And in ex- 
treme cases where more than seven elements 
are to be shown in color they are capable 
of convenient expansion to an indefinite num- 
ber of shades. 

These considerations led the Committee to 
agree at its meeting in Washington on May 
20, that it should urge on all persons work- 
ing in this field of market analysis to arrange 
their color keys on this basis. 

It was agreed also that wherever possible 
red should indicate the best, highest, richest, 
most immediate, or most conspicuous element 
to be graphed, and that the others follow in 
order (orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, vio- 
let), as they occur in the spectrum, reserving 
white to indicate blank items and black for 
special uses. 

Where less than seven colors are to be 
used, there is obvious advantage in selecting 
contrasting colors—such as red, and violet, or 
red and blue, while for three colors, the three 
“fundamental color sensations,” red, ‘green, 
and violet-blue, offer simple choice. The 
main point is to secure contrast and at the 
same time to correlate the order of colors 
with the order of items to be depicted. 

—Pavut T. CHERINGTUN. 
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Four hundred thousand persons were 
drawn to the toy department of the store 
which exhibited this dinosaur. The po- 
lice had to be called to regulate the traffic 


Dinosaurs and Elephants to Order 


rang 


HEN the telephone rang 
Joseph Damon = swung 
in his chair ; 


chair and 


around in 
answered. 


“Hello—yes—hello,” he _ said. 
“Ves, this is Messmore and Damon. 
dinosaurs? 
we'll supply 
but we can’t get them ready 
Week after 


You want one hundred 
Small size? Yes, yes, 
them, 
for you as soon as that. 


next at .the earliest. We've got 


big order of elephants that simply 


must be delivered. Oh, if you in- 
sist, we might let you have 
dinosaurs by the first of the 
and the others later. All 
Thanks.” 

He hung up the receiver and 


made a memorandum. 
To Advertise a Film 


4. VERYBODY 
- in a hurry,” said he. 
a motion-picture company after 


hundred dinosaurs to advertise a film 
showing a lot of pre-historic animals. 
We made them a dinosaur a couple 
of weeks ago for a lobby display 
here in New York that drew so much 


business that they’re using 
same idea all over the country. 
Maybe you saw the dinosaur, 


” 


front of the Astor Theater? 
I had seen the animal, 


at intervals, 


try. 

A large giraffe stood in one 
corner calmly watching an ugly 
baboon dressed in a funny red 
and blue coat, a buffalo in an- 
other corner nodded his head 
monotonously; two clowns in 
spangles were playing with a 
sea lion, one dangling a fish 
just outside his reach, while 
the other tried to amuse him 
by getting out of a chair, 
standing on his hands and re- 
turning to the chair again. 
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By DONALD MacGREGOR 





ten 
week 
right. 


wants everything 


“That was 


about 
twelve feet long, arching his neck 
heaving his sides as if 
breathing and swinging his tail im- 
patiently; in fact, that had prompted 
me to visit the most peculiar manu- 
facturing establishment in the coun- 


OUR wife calls you up and says: 


“Would you mind stopping on your way home and 
ordering a mechanical dinosaur thirty-seven feet long?” 

Would you know where to go? 

You would not! Then read this article! 

That’s the way we might introduce this if we were 
trying to publish a helpful “how-to-do-it” magazine. 

Or, if we were running a magazine devoted to 
“reaching the top,” or “helping humanity,” we might 
say: 

Read the inspiring story of two young Americans who 
from nothing battled their way to the very top of the arti- 
ficial dinosaur industry. 

But we didn’t think of this article as either help- 
ful or inspiring. We just thought it was interesting, 
something for the hot weather, and proving again 
that “Truth is stranger than fiction.”—The Editor 























In their shop, the most peculiar 
manufacturing plant in America, 
George Messmore and Joseph Da- 
mon will construct anything from 
a mechanical mastodon to a manikin 


year may be shown in a store in New 
delphia, Ohio, the next. 

This modern Noah’s Ark, which is ana 
of the retail interests of the country, bai! 
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Through a door that led into th 
factory some workmen could be seq 
putting a coat on Benjamin Franklg 
All these were samples of th 
products of a firm that will unde 
take the construction of anythim 
from an automatic mastodon to; 
brilliantly colored Egyptian vax 
The objects are intended for display 
to attract the buying public. 
Department stores in the lang 
cities are the chief purchasers, # 
though motion-picture concerns a 
the better-known theatrical manages 
offer a considerable market. Tt 
output of the plant may be fowl 
adorning the windows or serving# 
the central feature of the toy é 
partments of mercantile establit 
ments from coast to coast. 


Retail Stores Ally 
WE ALTHIER concerns ofié 
buy and resell to those ti 
cannot afford the outlay in the fit 


instance. A life-size elephant bout 
by a store in Philadelphia, Pa., oo 





typical American  beginiiit 
Its founders were plone 
George Messmore, as @ Si 
hand in Detroit, had a gem 
for building mechanical ot 
trivances. Joseph Damon, # 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., had poe 
butcher’s boy who 
be an artist. They = 
New York City fifteen 
ago; since they had re 
for railroad fare, ‘they @ 
on freight trains. 

They had to struggle ate 
with odd jobs at 
eventually found work 


structing parade floats 
decorations for fairs my 
positions. The wo 


profitable, so they formed | 
hit-and-miss partner, 

traveled over the country | 
a few years, visiting & 
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They built 


kind of decoration that anybody wanted, 
ing from a triumphal arch to a plaster 
Eventually they assumed the obliga- 


ijons of marriage. 


In nee 


4 two- 
window 


a marke 


ing the country. 


d of a steadier income, they opened 
man shop in New York City to build 
displays for stores. 


That there was 


t for these they had learned while 


They intended to sell 


sr maché figures, on which might be 


silks and similar goods, together with 


any special features 


that ‘the 


stores 


might want. 
Orders Roll In 


ESSMORE 
was the sales- 

man and Damon re- 
mained in the shop 
to do the work. In 
a short time orders 
came so fast that 
extra help had to be 
employed; and now, 
seven years after- 
ward, the shop has 
wn into a mod- 


ern and 
cialized 


highly-spe- 
factory 


with half a dozen 


departments 


building 
animals 


for 
mechanical 
and other 


storedisplays and 
a large stock that 


includes 


100 pa- 


rade wagons. 


“Our 


first ex- 


periment with me- 


chanical 
Mr. D 
plained, 


animals,” 
amon ex- 
“was with 


amonkey that stuck 
out his tongue. That 
was built, soon after 
we opened our shop, 


for one 
York s 
wanted 


of the New 
tores that 
something 


to attract attention 
to its toy depart- 


ment. 


Compared 


% 


y i 


Sa 
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mals. Our next venture was a donkey that 
would kick up his heels. And from that, in 
the last seven years, we've gone all the way 
up to the big dinosaur we had in the store in 
Newark, N. J., last Christmas. 

“That dinosaur, according to the store’s 
own figures, drew 400,000 persons during the 
Christmas buying season. In fact, the crowds 
were so large that the police had 
to be called several times to reg- 
ulate the traffic in the store. We 
had the animal in the toy depart- A 


» 3 
, 


‘A 


Synthetic animals, such as these, which move au- 
tomatically, are used in movies, musical comedies 
and in window displays to attract the buying pub- 
lic. Elephants are the most popular 


with the mechanical animals on the market 
today it wasn’t much, but it gave us an 


idea. 


“My experience as a butcher’s boy, together 
with some knowledge of animal anatomy 


acquired in the New York art 


school, to 


which I had won a scholarship, had given 








itry, had 
beginaitt 
pioneers 
as a slit 
id a gent 
nical cot 
Damon, # 
ad been ! 
wanted ! 





























me a good basis 
for modeling. 
When we were 
touring around the 
country we _ had 
encountered 
a number of Elks’ 


conventions and 
carnivals and of 
course built no 
end of elks. We 
had built other 
animals, too, on 
the theory that 


they are more in- 
teresting on_ pa- 
rade floats than hu- 
man figures alone. 

“From the time 
we constructed the 
monkey we got 
plenty of orders 
for automatic ani- 


ment, on the fourth floor, and the elevator ser- 
vice was inadequate to handle the people.” 


Mr. Damon produced a picture of the 
dinosaur. 
“This animal,’ he continued, “is forty- 


seven feet long and nine and a half feet 
high, although he lifts his head fifteen feet. 
He was in a suitable setting, a kind of 
swamp, near which was a grass hut where 
an operator, with an electrical switchboard, 
handled ten motors that provided the move- 
ments. Among other things, the neck swings 
back and forth, the sides heave at intervals 
to create the illusion of breathing, the eyes 
open and close, the tongue flops around in 
the mouth and the tail switches up and down 
and across. 


“What does a store have to pay for an 
animal of that sort?” I asked. 
“That was rented to the store,” Mr. Da- 


mon replied. “Ordinarily we sell the ani- 
mals outright, but not the dinosaur. It cost 
us $35,000 to build and, of course, that made 
it out of the question. We intend also to rent 
the mastodon we have under construction.” 
He led the way into the factory where half 
a dozen men and women were binding to- 
gether a wicker framework, basket-like, while 
two or three others were tinkering with a 
jointed trunk that will be electrically operated. 
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‘This mastodon,” he explained, “is to be 
thirty feet long and built in proportion. It 
also will follow the lines of a skeleton in the 
American Museum of Natural History. In 
addition to having a moving trunk, tail, eyes, 
tongue and all, it will have a general swaying 
motion and, altogether, it will be equipped 
with thirteen motors. 

‘What animals are the most popular 
in the stores?” I asked. 


“Elephants seem to be,” the manu- 
facturer continued. 
“In toy  depart- 


ments they appear 
to hold the greatest 


interest for chii- 
dren, although we 
have found that 


group figures, which 
include clowns with 


dogs or donkeys, 
are very much in 
demand. In certain 


kinds of light and 
at a distance it is 
difficult to tell one 
of the synthetic ele- 
phants from the 
real thing. 


To Lure Crowds 
“IACK of it all, 


of course, is 
the job of attract- 
ing the crowds. We 
have, conse- 
quently, when 
animals are set 
up, mingled 
with the spec- 
tators in an ef- 
fort to find out 
what interests 
them particularly. 

“The first princi- 
ple of getting a 
crowd to a window 
or toy display is a 
sweeping motion 
that will attract the eye. After that the spec- 
tator is interested in details. He will marvel 
at the quivering of the nostrils, when that 
probably has been the easiest thing to supply. 
The real job, perhaps, has been in providing 
the sweeping motion, as with the neck of the 
dinosaur. 

“Concerns all over the country are con- 
tinually giving us special orders involving de- 
tails that are hard to provide. For instance, 
a bank wanted something to show in its 
window on thrift week. A figure of Benjamin 
Franklin was suggested. 

“Franklin was to be seated at a desk, writ- 
ing. His right hand was to move across a 
sheet of paper and stop, while his left hand 
was to be lifted to fi 
his forehead as if r™. 
he were thinking. 
Then the hand was 
to be dropped, while 
the right hand re- 
turned to its origi- 
nal position, across 









the page. That was 
1 tough mechanical 
job, but we were 


finally able to figure 
it out. We put in 
gears to provide the 
writing motion and 


then released the 
hand so it could 
move back across 


the page. 
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The Business Man and a Next War 


a great war — there 

wont be any cost 
plus guessing; prof- 
iteering and receiver- 
ships and reorgani- 
zations after the pa- 
per profits have 
been assayed at 
the bank. 

There won’t be 
contracts __ that 
both sides mis- 
understand 
when settle- 
ment comes; 
medical and 
quartermaster 
departments 
won't rush into 
one plant and 
bid against each 
other; government 
agencies won't go 
on plant - grabbing 
raids, each for itself 
and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

There won't be a na- 
tional convention of boards, 
commissions, committees 
and groups called together 
in Washington, conflicting 
or overlapping, and _ un- 
trained in their duties and 
methods; or ordering of 
material and then letting the manufacturer 
wait months for specifications and drawings. 

The organization will be ready this time. 
Manufacturers will know beforehand what is 
expected of them, and they will be expected 
to deliver according to the Government’s 
ideas. 


[' THERE’S another war— 


supervision of 


This Is What We Mean 


heed mean they’ll just order us to turn in 
and make what they need without dis- 
cussion or conference, or expert boards and 
all that?” asks the average citizen; “no pre- 
liminary meetings of the various industries 
to allocate the work, discuss methods, raw 
materials, and so forth?” 

That is just what we mean. The plan is 
to do the conferring and convening in ad- 
vance, in times of peace, so that productien 
can begin on the hour. 

It would be different—unrecognizable, al- 
most—fram a Washington point of view. It 
is, all a part of modern military science as 
it is studied here, in England, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Germany, Italy—wherever there is 
an army, model 1925. There is an economic 
side to it as well as a military. The idea 
is that if there must be a war, be ready for 


it and make it snappy. The sooner it is 
over, the better. The army officer does not 
expect a war, and hopes there won’t be 


one; but if it should come, the Army will 
be ready to make it short and quick, how- 
ever hard. 

The whole problem of supervising the sup- 
plying of the Army in time of war is placed 
in the hands of the Assistant Secretary of 
War. The National Defense Act of July, 1924 
states that very explicitly in these words: 












Dwight F. Davis, who as Assistant 
Secretary of War is charged with the 


the supplying of 
the Army essential to war-time needs 
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By DWIGHT F. DAVIS 


Acting Secretary of War 


The Assistant Secretary of War, 
under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, shall be 
charged with supervision of 
the procurement of all 
military supplies and 
other business of the 
War Department 
pertaining thereto 
and the assurance 
of adequate provi- 
sion for the mo- 
bilization of ma- 
terial and indus- 
trial organiza- 
tions essential to 
war-time needs. 
That is quite 
a large order, 
but its wisdom 
is not questioned. 
The procure- 
ment control cen- 
ter will be in 
Washington, but 
the aim is to decen- 
tralize most of the 
actual work, placing 
headquarters in fourteen 
cities over the country, 
where purchases can be 
made, contracts let on the 
spot, and supplies ware- 
housed. 

The first question to be 
answered is, “What will be 
required?” in case of war, 
which means the selection of kinds of ma- 
terial, and then specifications and standardi- 
zation. 

Next, “How much will be required?” 


The 
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answer here depends upon the General Sig 
mobilization plan. Tables of organiza 
equipment, wastage, and casualties, the 
of the necessary reserves are prepa 
depending again on the location of the 
Third, “When and where will it be @ 
quired?” and, fourth, comes the big questig 
of how to acquire the necessary 
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Where can they be made? Who will mpg ad. 

them? How rapidly can they be produce in dis 

How are they going to be bought and pay 

for? 7 
A Great Business Problem te 


T IS on these general lines that my ofig ment 
has created an organization of officers why 
are studying and meeting what is really, thor! 
great business problem along business ling 
This small organization, composed of selects 00 
officers, has a very clear idea of the magy bets 
tude of the problem. These officers are mak 


ing use of the experience and assistance ¢ Rie: 
men actively engaged in business. They ar | 
studying factories, transportation, raw mate adv 
rials and availability of supplies from thy “®™ 
ground up. a 

All the factors entering into every industra post 


manufacturing program must be taken int 


account. Back of every finished article ds a 
played in the retail store, some corporation yi 
has had to provide for these contingencies: re 

Facilities and Equipment, Raw Material "1 
Power, Capital, Labor, Transportation, a hi 
Merchandising. Me 

The War Department has the vast indy ei 
trial resources of the nation at its commani tio 
if it will but tap them intelligently. Ther pes 
fore we must know what we are going i oni 
procure, then list and survey the facilitis tio 


where we propose to obtain same in tim lat’ 
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If there’s another great war, the organization will be ready this time. 
what is expected of them, and they will be expected 


Manufacturers will know beforehss! 


~ UJ 
to deliver according to the Government § ides 
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gwar. This program, of course, includes allo- 
j priorities and conservation. It in- 
using civilians to aid in carrying out the 
But there will be no repetition of 
many conflicting boards and commissions, 
qvil and military, experienced in 1917. 
In the last war the problem of capital was 
in hand by the War Finance Corpora- 
fon and the War Credits Board, assisting 
hanks in financing enterprises and advancing 
to contractors for war materials. 
There will be similar agencies, of course, in 
ay future war. All right as far as it goes. 
But in the next war means will be used to 
see that capital does not make unreasonable 
ts, such terms as “controlling capital’ 
and “making war unprofitable” being used 
in discussing it. 
No Need to Draft Capital 

N THIS country it has not proved necessary 
_to “draft capital,” so long as the Govern- 
ment can meet its needs by taxation and the 
issuance of bonds, but there is ample legal au- 
thority in the National Defense Act to draft 
or take over manufacturing plants. This ex- 
treme measure is not favored unless it should 
become absolutely necessary, as it might result 
in decreased efficiency. 

A general policy has been formulated to 
be applied to labor. Living costs usually 
advance in bounds with the declaration of 
war, and the Government plans to use vigor- 
ous methods to prevent this price rise and 
the consequent unrest in labor and increased 
cost of production. Immediately upon the be- 
ginning of war, machinery will be set up to 
adjust labor disputes, with the power of final 
decision. In the World War, this was not 
done until a year after the declaration. 

The American Legion has proposed a law 
which fits into the situation, whereby the 
President will be authorized to take control 
of the material resources, industrial organiza- 
tions and services, to terminate any price 
emergency and to stabilize prices of service 
and commodities essential to military opera- 
tions or to the welfare of the civilian popu- 
lation. These are broad provisions. Also 
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there is a plan to prevent “slackers” from 
finding refuge in industries engaged in war- 
time production. It is proposed to prevent 
this by making it impossible to exempt any 
man between 21 and 30 because of his in- 
dustrial occupation. It is held that this 
would not unduly interfere with production, 
as the bulk of skilled labor is upwards of 
thirty years of age. 

So far as possible raw materials and sup- 
plies are to be stand- : 
ardized, avoiding the 
disorganization caused 
in 1917 by constant 
revision of spe- 
cifications. It 
is well known 
that some 
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control of transportation if there were an- 
other war, probably not along the lines of 
the last experiment, but there would be very 
definite supervision. 

The whole policy of my office in develop- 
ing a plan of procurement is based on an out- 
line of a business organization. “The officers 
are studying and handling the problems from 
the attitude of business men and new ones 
are being trained in that direction. 


Won’t Be Taken by Surprise 


"PORAT we have an Army Industrial Col- 
lege where officers are detailed as students 
to fit them for this work. Current confer- 
ences with business men on our plans are also 
invaluable. 

There is a military maxim, “It is pardon- 
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An Army Supply Depot at Chicago. 
quarters in fourteen cities where 


plants were unable to get into actual produc- 
tion for <lmost a year. Just when they would 
start to deliver guns or shells, along would 
come an officer with a new set of blueprints 
and all the work would have to be done over. 
There will be changes, of course, for no one 
will attempt to guess what developments six 
months of modern warfare will bring, but the 
Army will know what it wants at the start. 
And there would be some form of federal 
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There is an economic side to war as well as a military. These men, members of the Army Industrial College, 
class of 1925, are studying the problems of supplying a war-time army from the attitude of business men 








The aim is to decentralize the procurement work, placing head- 
purchases can be 


made, contracts let and supplies warehoused 


able to be defeated, but never to be sur- 
prised.” As far as procurement of supplies 
and mobilization of industries are concerned, 
we feel confident that we are not going to 
let the country be surprised in the matter 
of supplies as it was in the last war. If 
there is to be any surprise, in many cases 
it will be a pleasant one to the men and 
institutions called upon to furnish the means 
of supplying the Army’s needs. At the time 
it is made effective, one of the great sur- 
prises will be to find the Army supply de- 
partment operated on a business basis. 

For instance, three hundred million dollars 
put into hard labor and good leather will 


not go into harness and horse equipment 
where fifty million dollars will cover the 
requirements. 


The Army’s Responsibility 


A.70, THE business end will be operated on 

| business principles, but it will be the 
Army organization that will be responsi- 
ble for the handling of that business and 
the Army is ready to accept that responsi- 
bility. 

The Assistant Secretary of War must plan 
an organization that is efficient, and that is 
prepared for the necessary expansion. Army 
officers must figure what their requirements 
will be and must have a plan carefully pre- 
pared in advance to obtain’ these require- 
ments from available resources. Officers 
must be trained to man the key positions, 
at least until they can make their knowl- 
edge available to their successors from the 
business world. Big business men will be 
available, and their services to the country 
will be of inestimable value, but there must 
be an existing organization in running order 
and a knowledge of war requirements which 
only military men can supply. 

There is to be a going concern, made up 
of trained army men, that can be expanded 
and will be in position to make full use of 
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civilian aid when the time comes. The ex- 
ecutive direction will center from Washington. 
The practical work will be definitely -decen- 
tralized, spread over the country in various 
supply stations. Various cities have been 
designated as procurement centers and in 
some of these tentative organizations are 
maintained. Today there are in existence 
quartermaster depots that compare favorably 
in their equipment and structure with large 
commercial plants and organizations. A 
peace-time personnel is maintained, ready at 
shortest notice to become a full war-time 
force. For example, one storehouse at a 
large distribution point now has 14 officers 
and 200 civilians on duty. In war time it 
will require 150 officers and 3,600 civilians. 
That ratio of expansion may be considered 
typical throughout the whole system. 

Construction groups are in existence and 
standard plans have been approved for bar- 
racks, kitchen and mess buildings, officers’ 
quarters, hospital ward buildings, storehouses, 
stables, garages and artillery sheds. 

Last year a procurement war game, reach- 
ing into all parts of the coun‘ry, was held 
to test the industrial war plans, in which not 
only the Regular and Reserve officers par- 
ticipated, but a great many civilians coop- 
erated actively. The experience gained from 
this experiment emphasizes the desirability 
of making it an annual event. 


Contracts Are Standardized 


Be ed dergaeds have been prepared in ad- 
vance and standardized. In the last war 
there were instances where two plants in the 
same community, making the same material, 
were operating under totally different con- 
tracts. This condition meant dissatisfaction 
at the time and misunderstanding when the 
time for settlement came. Some of these 
agreements had not been finally interpreted 
five years after the war was over, although in 
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many a case both the Government agencies 
and the contractors were acting in good faith. 

Today there is a board to standardize war- 
time contracts which has prepared forms for 
purchase orders and for short-form contracts, 
the adjustable price contract and the ad- 
justable compensation contracts for construc- 
tion and manufactured articles. These forms 
have been tentatively approved, but are still 
being seriously studied. The first three forms 
have received thorough criticism from indus- 
try as the board has been functioning for 
over three years. It is therefore believed 
that in their final shape they will be as per- 
fect as we can make them with the full 
assistance of industry. 


Opposed to “Cost Plus” 


tower adjustable price contract includes the 
estimated amounts which the contractor 
will spend in the various parts of the work. 
Then it provides for an adjustment in the to- 
tal price, upward or downward, according to 
the fluctuation in the price of labor or mate- 
rial, as compared to the prices existing upon 
the date of signing the contract.” 

The contractor will stand to make or lose 
under it, according to whether or not his 
estimate of the quantity of material and effi- 
ciency of labor has been accurate. 

The adjustable compensation contract is a 
fixed fee and bonus agreement directly op- 
posed in principle to the old “cost plus” 
contract, inasmuch as every inducement is 
offered the contractor to save money. Under 
this form he gets a percentage of the sav- 
ing and the percentage is based on a sliding 
scale. 

Moreover, in these new contract forms 
there is a provision for adjustment due to 
a rise in cost of material and labor, but no 
labor increases are recognized unless they 
are approved by a governmental super-agency 
set up for that purpose. 
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A few months ago, Benedict Crowe 
was Assistant Secretary of War under « 
late President Wilson, in lecturing 
the Army Industrial College, made this state. 
ment: 


Most of the people have forgotten the honed 
condition of our industry late in 1917, At 
time a Senator of the United States, in a 
speech, stated that the War Department yj 
practically ceased to function. This caused 4 
great sensation but I assure you that it we 
practically true. December, 1917, was the dag. 
est month of the entire war for us—that is, ty 
those who knew our real condition. The g 
tion seemed so hopeless and there seemed to} 
no way out of it. Yet at that very time ligh 
was beginning to break. The point I want, 
impress is that this confusion had been 
by the supply bureaus, and by supply bureag 
I mean principally the Army supply bureay 
They, of course, had placed their orders whey 
each best could, competing with each other 
get materials and offering high and yet highier 
prices to get quicker deliveries. In some cay 
competition was direct; for instance, in buy 
motor trucks—every bureau wanted them. Qy 
bureau would, for instance, bid against othe 
supply bureaus for a plant having a certaip 
capacity for making steel forgings. In this way 
the situation I have described was brought aboy 
The factories, machine shops, etc., were tied » 
and prices became ruinously high, or would hay 
been so if they had continued. The troubk 
was caused by the success of the bureaus, no 
failure, and through no failure of industry, Tk 
trouble was lack of direction or lack of coord. 
nation, in the absence of an overhead contr 


That is a good picture of the condition 
confronting the country in 1917 after it ha 
gone into the World War. 

It is exactly what the War Departmer 
is determined shall not exist in case of a 
other emergency. 

The business of war is to be on a but 
ness basis. 


“These Are Just My Working Clothes’ 


HAT shall the business man wear 
when going forth to make a business 


deal? I know one who always in- 
sists on an expensive cigar and credits it 
with bringing him many an advantageous 
concession during negotiations. 

The high hat and the morning coat combi- 
nation are of course familiar to all, as was 
the “Prince Albert” that preceded. But the 
weirdest suit of business clothes I ever saw 
fixed up expressly for a business conference 
was worn by Ruggles, of Manistee. 

He was in the day coach of a train that 
had been snowbound and most of the pas- 
sengers were restive. As the train crept 
along between window-high heaps of plowed 
snow, an old man in the front of the car 
began to work his way back along the aisle. 
To each passenger he held out a card and 
seemed to be turned off with a refusal by 
each one. 


He Was Far Too Alert! 


T LAST he came to my own seat and I 
noticed that he was dressed in moccasins, 
a pair of well-worn trousers, an old leather 
belt that seemed to suggest camp fires and 
timber cruising, and a plain black shirt, open 
at the throat, without any necktie. 
The card he was holding out to passengers 
was a folded checker board and he had 
been inviting various persons on the train 
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to have a checker game with him. We talked 
a bit, and played a game of checkers or two, 
and then drifted into conversation on politics. 
He was surprisingly interested and far too 
alert to be what he seemed—a man of the 
backwoods little used to world affairs. 

After a bit I laughed at him and said, 
“Why the disguise?” For he knew the life 
of each presidential candidate intimately and 
recalled conversations with two of them. 

And the old man confessed, at least a lit- 
tle. He seemed glad to be found out. 

“These are not my real clothes,” he said. 
“They’re up ahead in a trunk in the baggage 
car. These are just my working clothes; 
I've been down to Detroit doing a little 
work.” 

A nudge on the shoulder brought me a 
note from a man in the seat behind. 

“You're lucky,” it read, “to have Old Man 
Ruggles loosen up to you. Seldom does it. I 
live in his home town. He’s the richest 
man in Michigan. Owns most of the tim- 
berland in the state, and owns this railroad 
and a lot of banks and trust companies. His 
little spell of work in Detroit was buying up 
some more of ’em.” 

With this note for a cue the conversation 
was switched over to finance. “Yes,” said 
Old Man Ruggles, “four generations of peo- 
ple have entrusted all their funds to me and 
not a one of them ever lost a cent. I have 


a system. I never buy a stand of timbe 
until I have cruised it over myself. 

“Then I play a little psychology. It 
lieve nothing pleases a man so much a1 
have his sense of personal superiority arousé 
He gets proud as he looks down on the ma 
he is dealing with. If I can only get @ 
to think they are lots smarter than I am, tha 
I have the advantage. That’s why I wa 
these clothes. They save me many a prelij 
penny in my dealings. 


Buys at Backwoods Price 


BUY at the backwoods price. If 1@ 
all dressed up in the clothes up m 
baggage car I’d pay the investor’s price.” 
And then the old man tried out ome 
his catch questions, “Is a penny saved! 
penny earned?” Not being able to # 
him the answer before a junction in the 
separated our party, I waved him 
as his car pulled away—with a memory 
a black shirt, ragged trousers, and “my ™ 
lar clothes up there ahead in the baggage @ 
Afterwards investigation showed that 3 
was true. Ruggles was one of the riches 
timber men in the world and a great fries! 
of a certain presidential candidate now holt 
ing an important appointive office. He™ 
taken his “regular clothes” along on this tt? 
to call on this candidate after completing # 
business in Detroit. 
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“There Ought to Be a Law” 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
A FELLOW out in Steamboat Rock fell down and barked his 


shin. 

He nursed it and he cursed it with a grim and grisly grin, 

Then wrote and told his congressman about the stump that 
tripped him, 

And voiced the indignation that incontinently gripped him. 

The congressman got busy with a ream of legal-cap, 

(Though few of us had known that Steamboat Rock was on 
the map) 

He framed a law forbidding leaving stumps six inches high- 

It passed; and now ‘tis one of those we all are governed by. 


Ri) 
FULL many a little citizen grows “‘all het up’’ and vocal 
O’er something superpiffling and superlatively local, 
And drives his representative (who yearns for reelection) 
To make a nation’s law about some localized affection. 
We break a law an hour, on an average, I guess, 
For multitudes of laws produce a law-ignoring mess. 
Our country’s bulky statute-books contain a million laws 
That, if enforced, would place us in constabulary claws. 

SY) 
"TIS safe to say that each of us, without one lone exception, 
Breaks every day a dozen laws of which he’s no conception. 
There’s scarcely any human deed that’s natural or pleasant 
But that one day that self-same act has peeved some paltry 

peasant 

Who promptly got his congressman to pass a law about it, 
That you and I in innocence or ignorance might flout it. 
For broth is not the only thing spoiled by too many cooks 
*Twould do our country worlds of good to ‘‘thin’’ our statute 


books! 
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‘There Ought to Be a Law”’ 


YNCH DAVIDSON, who has been lieutenant-governor of 

¥ Texas and who wants to be governor, is sure that his state 
suffers from too many laws. Having recognized the 

disease, he writes a brief prescription: 

“Whea I am your governor, I shall exact of the legislature 
the repeal of at least two laws every time it enacts a new one.” 

Each time a baby law is born, two hoary-headed old sinners 
go to the guillotine. Slowly the covers of the volume of 
Revised Statutes of Texas grow nearer together. 

At last there are but two laws left. The legislature passes 
one more and wipes those two out! 

But we approve Mr. Davidson’s theory. 
much. If he becomes governor, we wish him luck. 
name suggests summary action! 


We legislate too 
His first 


Seeing the Wrong Side First 


EOPLE are divided into two classes by their attitude toward 

new things. 

Some jump at them; others shy at them. 
their advantages; others perceive their dangers. 

When Faraday in 1832 showed before the British Associa- 
tion at Oxford that a spark could be produced by magnetic 
induction, a dean of the university who watched the experi- 
ment shook his head and said: “I am sorry for it.” He then 
turned and walked away repeating: “I am sorry for it.” As 
he passed out of the door he turned again and said: “Indeed, I 
am sorry for it. It is putting new arms into the hands of the 
incendiary.” 

Nobody can deny that his apprehensions have been justified. 
But the learned gentleman overlooked the electric light of the 
future. 

In the time of Charles II a law was enacted to prohibit 
coaches on the streets of London because of “the destruction 
caused by their wheels to the paving stones.” 

There was undoubtedly reason for such legislation. Coaches 
did wear out the pavement. So do trucks nowadays. But it 
would be better to strengthen the paving than to abolish the 
trucks. 

Neophobia is a dangerous disease. 


Some anticipate 


Charting the Federal Courts 


HE FEDERAL COURTS have had an increase in business 

which, if expressed in an index number, would overshadow 
most of those which in recent years have caused much perturba- 
tion. The new cases being started in the federal courts are to 
be represented by an index number of 263, with the number 
in 1914 taken as 100. If the amount of business done is con- 
sidered—in the past twelve months the federal district courts 
have been disposing of cases at a rate of 137,000 a year—it 
should now be represented by an index number of 351. Mean- 
while, the index number for the number of Federal district 
judges has become 136. 

Such figures suggest the pressure upon the Federal courts 
and the increase in the cases handled by the judges. With the 
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added burdens and responsibilities, however, has not gone ap 
adequate recognition from Congress that the cost of iv : 
changed for judges. 3 

The American Bar Association estimates that since 1804 @ 
salary of district judges has been raised by 50 per cent, of @ 
cuit judges by 38% per cent, and of justices of the tae 
States Supreme Court by 16 per cent, whereas in the 
period the wages of farm hands have gone up by 500 per 
of bricklayers by 450 per cent, and of stenographers by 350 pe 
cent. Even school teachers have in this long period had q 
increase of 250 per cent, according to the Bar Association, 

However successful the Bar Association may be when it tum 
from law to statistics, its figures serve to show general re 
tionships. Besides, there can be no question about the cou 
of the cost of living. The data of the Bureau of Labor § 
tistics indicate the change. The data respecting wholegh 
prices, for example, show that between 1891 and 1925 they hay 
risen by 100 per cent. 

The case seems complete for speedy action by Congress 
granting a substantial increase in salary to Federal judges, 





Too Many Letters 


Cu® PROJECTED Society for the Suppression of Unneog. 

sary Letters still has work to do. An association—agy 
ciations are more apt to be sinners in this line than individ 
uals—wrote to ask us the address of a contributor, “thanking 
you in advance.” We sent the address and one week late 
received a letter thanking us again. Why? 

Courtesy is admirable, but can’t it be overdone? The secre 
tary of the worthy association took his time, his stenographers 
time, our time, paper, envelope, a two-cent stamp and all thoy 
other things that cost accountants find in a letter—to do what 
To thank us all over again. 

Down with useless letters! 


‘*The Slippery Slope’’ : 


A BRITISH royal commission on food prices recently mat 
* “a report which urged the formation of a food council 
maintain continuing supervision of food prices. 

T. H. Ryland, president of the Farmers’ Union, didn’t lik 
the idea and said so in a minority report. To him a food com 
cil was a definite advance in the direction of state socialism 
And he added: 

“Once started on the slippery slope of socialism, it will 
impossible to call a halt.” 

A fine descriptive phrase which we commend to our readés 
“The slippery slope of socialism.” 

Let’s keep off it. 


The Movies and the Near East’s Clothes 


JE HAVE dealt an insidious blow at Great Britain’s trae 
it seems. Our “magnates of the silver screen” are instil 
ing in the minds of the people of the Near East a desire to® 
clothed and shod like the actors in American moving pictus 
The ambition of Turk and Persian is to look like Tom Mi 
or Rudolph Valentino rather than like one of the “nobility a 
gentry” for whom morning coats and hats and hose are 
and sold in Bond Street and Saville Row. 
Lord Newton told the House of Lords about it the olle 
day. He had heard that worthy manufacturers in Yo 











and the Midlands had been forced to alter their plants beat 
of this distorted demand. 

“It has become practically impossible,” said the speake, 
“for British producers to compete with Americans. Americat 
realized, almost simultaneously with the cinema, the he 
sent method of advertising themselves, their country, 
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ideas and even language, and they seized on it as a 
of persuading the whole world that America was really 
the only country that counted.” 
To set a standard in men’s clothing may be no bad thing, 
it is an alarming thought that the Near East’s opinion of 
i life and manners should be formed on American 
movies. Not all of us spend our lives riding over cliffs on 
horseback or plunging into goidfish pools with our clothes on. 


The Devil Wagon of 1905 


pach DAY our respected friend, the New York Tribune, 
dives into the files of 20 years ago and brings to the surface 
the things that interested the New York public in 1905. 

The other day, to be exact on May 10, it printed this from 
apaper of May 10, 1905: 

The “engine craze” is increasing. The automobile abuse is becoming 
larger. One year ago we ventured to hope that time would cure the 
evil, that people would get over their craze for reckless speeding. Today 
we find almost as many speed arrests on Monday as there used to be on 
Sunday. One insolent “scorcher” yesterday testified, after arrest, that his 
machine was so geared that it could not be run at a slower pace than 25 
miles an hour. 

“Scorcher,” that word begotten of the bicycle craze of the 
late nineties hadn’t disappeared in 1905. How long since you 
have heard it? The scorcher was a man who “burned up the 
road,” a phrase that still survives. 

But if the man who in 1905 put on paper his fears of the 
speed evil could only have looked ahead! That year 25,000 
cars were produced in the United States and total registrations 
were 78,000. In 1924 some 3,500,000 cars were made, and 
registrations totaled more than 17,500,000. 

Put it this way: When the editorial writer of the Tribune 
was worrying in 1905, there was one automobile to each 1,100 
of the population. This year there is one to each 6% of us. 

We worry less about speed and scorching now than we did in 
1905. The young man who then denounced the clanking, 
smelling machine that passed him in a cloud of dust is now 
wondering where he can park his car while he and the family 
are in the movies. 

And do you remember the movies in 1905? That was the 
year the “nickelodeon” began to move into empty stores and 
show “The Great Train Robbery.” 


Depreciation—Overhead 


MAN who makes a living with his head was bewailing the 
other day that he had not begun saving earlier in life, and 
that he had not saved more. 

“Well,” said a consoling friend, “you’ve still got your head, 
and it still works. Why worry?” 

“Yes,” said the thriftless one, “but the trouble with me is 
that I have never set aside enough for depreciation on the 
intellect.” 

Submitted as a brief sermon on thrift. 


What’s a Christian Investment? 


[t IS long since the cry “tainted money” was heard in the 

land, but the churches have still a problem, not of consider- 
ing the origin of what they receive, but the purpose to which 
the invested money is put. 

A recent bulletin of the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America discussed “Christianity and Investments,” and asks: 

What constitutes a morally valid investment? 

t is one’s duty as the holder of securities with reference 
fo the policies of the concerns involved? 

It is not a question which bothers most of us. Nor have the 





churches given much attention to it. The Rev. Charles Lathrop, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in a recent article points 
out that while his church has definite declarations as to Chris- 
tian principles applied to industry it does not, in investing, 
limit itself to industries which conform to those principles. 

Dean Lathrop would have an ethical standard for the 
church’s investments and proposes these consideratiéns: “The 
material produced as a gain to the community; the conditions 
under which it is produced.” 

The churches might wield a powerful weapon, not only 
through their own investments but through those of their mem- 
bers, if they should oppose investments in industries whose 
product or whose business methods did not please. 

Should a church or a denomination refuse to buy the bonds 
of a railroad because it ran excursion trains on Sunday, or of 
a factory because its product gratified only an idle vanity? 


Seeing Clearly at 91 


RECENTLY we printed on this page a contribution from 

the late A. B. Farquhar, written when he was well over 80. 
It was sound and sunny common sense. Here’s a bit from a 
still older business man, Chauncey M. Depew, who, speaking 
on his 91st birthday, said: 


The world is governed, not by people born to rule, not by people of 
inherited authority, not by people destined apparently by the Almighty 
for government, but by the business men and bankers of the world. They 
are the new ruling forces, and their powers grow day by day. 

They may be materialistic in their views; they may lack idealistic 
and ethical theories; but at the same time, they are for law and order, 
and for that supreme element of stability and justice, the independence 
and dignity of -the individual, his right to earn and his right to be pro- 
tected in what he earns, and an infallible belief that with home and 
independence comes the salvation of society 

The real power in this world and in all democratic governments is the 
middle class. In this country the middle class constitutes nearly our 
entire population. Every man and every woman who is independent, 
self-supporting and has reached the accumulative period becomes a 
member of the great middle class. There is nothing now, there never 
has been anything, which equals the tremendous power of this vast body 
of people in every community who have active minds, settled principles, 
firm consciences, warm hearts, sympathetic souls for all, and independent 
spirits to look out and enjoy independent lives. 


Noting a 135th Birthday 


“HE 12TH of this month is our 135th birthday.” That 
was the message across the top of a card that came to 
NaTIon’s Bustness the other day. It was the birthday card of 
The Congdon & Carpenter Company, of Providence, R. I., 
which was established May 12, 1790. The house asserts with 
proper pride that it is the oldest iron and steel house in New 
England and the third oldest in the United States. 
That date—just seventeen days before Rhode Island entered 
the Union—is fixed by an advertisement in the United States 
Chronicle: 


Lately come to hand and for sale A quantity of Iron Stock for use of 
forges, amongst which is a large proportion of Iron suitable for Black- 
smiths’ business. 

Enquire of 
Providence, 12th of 5th Month, 1790. 


Joseph Congdon, 


A Quaker was Joseph Congdon, as that date line shows, and 
there has been a steady line of Congdons in the business ever 
since, with a Congdon now president. Iron “suitable for black- 
smiths” and saddlery hardware have now, we suspect, been 
replaced by automobile accessories, but the chain is complete. 

The two older houses in this industry, the Congdon firm 
believes, are Abeel Brothers and Pierson & Company, both of 
New York, the former established in 1765 and the latter in 
1787. Perhaps Philadelphia may have a candidate older than 
either. 

But 135 years is a fine record, and a business as old as that 
ought to send out with pride its birthday card. 
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his Whole Industry Is lmported 


By GRACE McKINSTRY | 








a OSTS of human experiences 
are called forth by the 
mere mention of a 
wooden spade,” someone has 
said. “The modern world is 
not prosaic because it is con- 
stantly changing.” 

So it isn’t because the city 
of Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
has the largest sponge market 
in the world, or because its 
fleet of more than a hundred 
vessels goes out into the Gulf, 
bringing back sponges enough 
to yield a million dollars every 
year, that we speak of the “ro- 
mance of business” in connection _ 
with the industry. Money isn’t al- 
ways romance. 

But where else can you find the poetry 
that must belong toe an ancient, adven- 
turous occupation, known to the Phoeni- 
cians, the Egyptians, and practiced by 
the Greeks from classical times until now, 
so well combined with profit as in the 
sponge-fisheries of Tarpon Springs? Here, 
at the edge of Florida, down by the safe 
harbor of the Anclote River, which leads 
out into the Gulf of Mexico you will 
find a little Greek town set down bodily. 


The Start of the Industry 


I OW. did it happen? Twenty years ago 

there were sponge fishers at Tarpon 
Springs—Greeks who had been there for some 
time, but not the large colony of today. They 
gathered sponges in the shallow waters near 
shore. And then a Greek named John Cocoris 
had an idea that there were rich sponge beds 
far out in the Gulf, deeper down in the green 
water than any long pole could poke. 

He knew precisely how that would be done 
in the Mediterranean sponge fisheries, so he 
and some experienced compatriots, having 
been aided financially by Mr. John K. 
Cheyney, of Tarpon Springs (who had earlier 
been interested in diving apparatus), made 
an experiment. 

One little sloop, fixed over somehow into a 
machine boat, a few hardy Greeks who could 
use the heavy diving suit, a spring trip into 


These sponge-fishers 
ply their trade sev- 
eral hundred miles 
from shore in the 
Gulf of Mexico, often 
remaining three 
months at a _ time 





the deep wa- 
ters and re- 
turn with a 
great abun- 
dance of 
valuable sponges—and our million-dollar-a- 
year industry was really started! 

Fifty diving boats were soon ready, some 
built in America, some brought from Greece. 
Skilled divers began to receive very high pay; 
later, working on shares proved more prac- 
tical. Small wonder that the news traveled 
to Greece, and that shortly from the two 
regions a large Greek colony gathered at Tar- 
pon Springs. 

The few Americans who tried diving soon 
saw that they weren’t of great account com- 
pared to the Greeks brought up from in- 
fancy to explore the deep waters. And so 
today there is this Greek colony, speaking 
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Tarpon Springs, Florida, has a fleet ¢ 
more than a hundred of these picturesqy 
vessels, operated by Greek divers wy 
harvest a million-dollar crop of spony 
from the bottom of the sea every yer 


its native language, buildin 


and painting with  cheerii 
stripes its own _ picturesqe 
boats, living its prosperos 


life, whose center is the sam 
sea-product for which felloy 
countrymen adventure aroui 
the distant Grecian isles, 


He Will Welcome You 


[F YOU go to Tarpon Spring 
in January when the spong 
fleet is in, you will experient 
something of the romance of tht 
business of the great waters. 

You won’t be urged to put oi 
terrifying, two-hundred-pound divi 
suit, but you will be cordially invited 
stop one of the brisk little blue or get 
jitneys anywhere along Tarpon’s main stret 
rattle along a half-mile or more down tot 
harbor where the sponge boats are al® 
and then—as guest-in-general of the Cham 
ber of Commerce and immediate guest of 
smiling Greek sponger—your eventful @ 
will begin. 

He will welcome you, this Greek bi 
aboard his waiting Olympias, Polydor 
Demokratia, or even Calvin Coolidge, @ 
one of the ninety or more boats ready® 
sail today with curious tourists; thus # 
begin your career as a near-diver. 

Your host is a good citizen of his adopt! 
land, a valued part of its industrial life, 
owing to a possible lack of English he mf 
not be able to answer all your questi 
It doesn’t matter; you will soon haves 
object lesson. Out past the Anclote hgh 
house the fleet draws together. There® 
divers on several of the boats, but the lite 
young fellow on yours is the one W 
afford a “close-up.” 

He has to have much assistance from 
companions. You watch them wash om 
big four-windowed copper helmet, testilg 
valves under water. All right, evidem 
the air bubbles through. Now they 
him crawl inside the thick cotton sult 
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Big Business Builds The Ferguson Way 


The Ferguson-built factory of The 
B. L. Marble Chair Company, 
Bedford, Ohio. Immediately after 
letting the contract for this fine 
plant to Ferguson, Mr. A.D. Petti- 
bone, President, left for Europe. 
When he returned, the factory 
had been completed and equipment 
installed. 


Where Else Can You Get 
Building Results Guaranteed? 


OT from the architect. He is the owner's 
agent. He has no responsibility for results— 
and accepts none. 


Certainly not from the average contractor. His 
contract is not binding. His resources are usually 
too limited. 


But — 


You can have your building results guaranteed by 
The H. K. Ferguson Company—a corporation of 
national standing and substantial capitalization— 
an organization whose guarantee means that 
Ferguson is definitely responsible for oversights 
and omissions, as well as the quality and cost of 
the completed structure. 


Here’s what Ferguson does 


When the H. K. Ferguson organization under- 
takes your job, you get a binding written guaran- 
tee covering correctness of design, construction 
work, delivery date and total cost. This guarantee 


means exactly what it says. If any part of the 
work is unsatisfactory, Ferguson must make good. 


That’s the basis on which Ferguson works for 
the National Cash Register Company, Procter & 
Gamble, Liggett & Myers, General Electric and 
many of America’s greatest industries. 


It's the basis on which Ferguson will work for you 
no matter where you are, or what type or size of 
industrial structure you intend to build. Be sure 
to get the Ferguson proposition before you start 
your plans. It means guaranteed satisfaction to you. 
More than that, it means worthwhile savings in 
both time and money. Come to one of the Fer- 
guson offices. Or, write, wire or phone for a 
Ferguson executive to call on you. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bldg.; Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 
Detroit Office: 841 David Whitney Bldg.; Phone: Cherry 3127 
Tokio Ofice: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 
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works his hands through the tight rubber 
cuffs. Inside the rubber yoke of his suit they 
put his breastplate and secure it. On his 
feet go the stoutest leather shoes you ever 
hope to see—lead-soled, at that. Then the 
men start the pump which forces the air 
through a hose into the helmet. Quickly 
the weird millinery is put on and adjusted. 
Lead weighis front and back give 

a finishing touch of stability. Now 
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of the suits might have insisted that in the 
water they are so light-footed that they don’t 
crush anything, but they didn’t care much. 
Why have a diving outfit instead of a pole 
if one isn’t leaving shallow waters for deep? 

But see—your diver is being helped up the 
iron ladder and is wiggled out of his ungainly 
but gain-bringing trappings. He seems pretty 








At Tarpon Springs they are sorted at y 
docks, graded (‘“‘wool, medium wool, g 
wool, small rags, yellow, grass and wire®,! 
cites glibly the well-informed wife of te 
Greek boat-builder), and then they e 
strung—properly cleaned—on yarns, 
ing to kind. A fisherman’s “yarn” ig prog 
bially elastic, but a sponger’s yarn is alway 

the same—in length, not yalp 
four feet, ten inches long, ; 








the short, heavy-hinged ladder at 
the side of the boat is swung over, 
and the diver is ready to be helped 
down it. 

Not quite, though, for his own 
private telegraph, the life line, 
must be fastened around his body. 


On the Long Cruises 


EVERAL tourists are question- 
7 ing a young American woman 
on board who is the wife of a 
Greek boat-builder. She is telling 
how the long cruises, lasting three 
months, are arranged, when diving 
boats must be accompanied by 
house boats for the crew—boats 
big enough to accommodate all the 


suit. 


HIS story might have been called “The Greek 

Conquest of the American Sponge.” 
sponges had been taken from the shallow waters along 
the shore near Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
a Greek sponge-fisherman who saw possibilities in the 
rich beds far out in the deep waters of the Gulf. 

He discarded his shallow-water equipment for a diving 
He was successful and the news spread. Other 
Greeks joined him. They built boats, established a 
colony, created the largest sponge market in the world— 
founded a million-dollar-a-year industry.—The Editor 


For years, 


Then came 


These yarns of sponges are 
in great piles according to kin 
and size and are sold at auctig 
every Tuesday and Friday, 4, 
the inexperienced eye, the yan 
may look very much alike, jy 
they bring widely varying prig 
from the bidders. 

That low brick building you g 
as you came down to take 
boat, a lot of barred compar. 
ments opening on a big court, ig) 
a jail, as one of the tourists 
haste surmised. Maybe you — 
call this exchange a sponge jg 
for the steel doors of the sim 
two compartments lock in the yw 
uable cargoes of all the box 








sponges brought up on the trip. 

It is a year-round business, but 
three periods are in practice: Christmas 
to Easter, remaining on shore twenty days; 
then out until July 4, on shore about a 
month; and then out again until Christmas. 

How far out do they go? Three hundred 
miles sometimes—usually not so far. Usually 
there are only two divers on each diving 
boat. It’s hard work, but they take it by 
turns half an hour down three times a day. 
No, not so long in the deepest water—just 
a few minutes down if they have to go a 
hundred and fifty feet. 

They earn two thousand dollars a year, and 
they like the work, but they musn’t eat too 
much. A tiny little cup of their own kind 
of thick black coffee in the morning, then 
nothing more till their good Greek meal at 
night. 

“The divers are exhausted when they 
come up,” she tells her hearers, “but no 
monarch on a throne is more waited on by 
everybody.” 

But now you watch your own diver, in his 
two-hundred-pound suit, being helped down 
the short ladder to take his sponge-plunge 
for your instruction. The literally “leaden- 
footed” treads more lightly than you would 
suspect. The Key West sponge fishers, who 
have always used old-fashioned methods, 
didn’t like the introduction of diving suits 
at Tarpon Springs. 


“You'll step on all the little sponges 
around the shores with those 
big feet of yours,” they said, 


in substance. 

And the state law finally de- 
cided that diving 
suits may be used 
only beyond the 
three-mile 
limit. Wearers 











tired—probably he is glad just now that he 
can’t talk English. 

“So these are sponges!” you exclaim, with 
more disgust than enthusiasm, looking into 
the basket that has been pulled up ahead 
of the diver. Black and slimy, about as hand- 
some as a piece of raw liver, this lowest form 
of animal life must wait until it is a skele- 
ton before it is either attractive or useful. 
An English book on sponges quotes a writer 
in Punch, who, after telling how the diver 
“prongs them with a cruel prong” and also 
“prongs their wives,’ concludes: 





I know you’d rather not believe 
Such dreadful things are done; 

Alas, alas, it is the case 

And every time you wash your face 
You use a skeleton. 


How will this black-looking sponge and 
his wife become the pale yellow skeletons of 
commerce sold at your finest drug store? 

First, the sponge’s thin skin will be broken, 
the jellyish stuff will be squeezed out. What- 
ever special processes of curing, cleansing 
and bleaching many of 
the sponges have to 
have take place after 
they are sent away by 
the wholesale buyers. 





















There is a custodian who has he 

here for years—his prisoners nev 
break away, and he sees to it that no @ 
helps them to escape. 


Curiosities From the Sea 


ND ALL around this big sponge exchanged 
4 the largest sponge market in the worl- 
up and down the waterfront—are many inte 
esting stores, stocked with the strangely bem 
tiful things which divers have gathered whi 
they were sponging. Sponges of every 
and price, of course, big, practical ones j 
your automobile, curious vaselike ones whit 
you may wet and sprinkle with lentils a 
make into a growing greenery. 

There are also shells, with horned oddité 
and star-fish, sea-curios you never dream# 
of, and corals and conch-egg flowers. Neary 
you will see coffee-houses, and you may v 
ture to try the thick, sweetened black cofie- 
the kind that starts a diver’s day. Olieg 
and cheese, dried beans and lentils at & 
grocer’s, whatever else there may be. 

A Greek bakery, where the big loaves a 
substantial rolls, all shaped like life-preserven 
makes these sea-faring men feel not too f 
from Greece. In the streets and around tt 
docks, pretty sun-browned children playing 
who would think it strange to have the fathe 
return from business every night in pros 
Yankee fashion! 





At the edge of a thorough- 
ly American city, you find 
a little Greek town set 
down bodily — and there 
you also find the largest 
sponge market in the world 
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Do you make your 


salesmen sit up all night 


in day coaches? 


F course not! Not only do 
they use Pullmans, but 
they sleep in lower berths. 


You know that they can’t do 
justice to you in selling if they 
do not travel in comfort. 


But when they travel on the 
highways do you equip them 
with what corresponds to day 
coach transportation—merely 
because of the low initial cost 
of the machine in which they 
not only ride, but which they 
also must drive? 


Or do you pay a little extra 
and give them “Pullman” trans- 
portation over the highway? 


Reports from operators of 
fleets show that the Studebaker 
Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 
gives greater dependability, 
greater comfort and greater 
all-round satisfaction over a 
period of years than any other 
car used for a similar purpose. 


Cost records prove that its 
slightly higher purchase price 
is more than offset by superior 
6-cylinder performance and by 
a final cost practically as low 
as that of any 4-cylinder car. 


In addition, the Studebaker 
Duplex-Roadster provides 
much finer appearance with 
every practical convenience a 
salesman could want. Under 
the rear deck is a baggage com- 
partment containing more 
than 18 cubic feet—space 
enough to hold all samples, ad- 
vertising matter and personal 
effects. 


Chassis is the famous Stude- 
baker Standard Six with 50- 
horsepower engine—the most 
powerful in any car of its size 
and weight. 


Any Studebaker dealer will 
give you detailed information 
about this car, and will gladly 
arrange a demonstration. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Business 


Based on Honor 


By TOY K. LOWE 


Vice President, Chinese Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco 


teresting commercial development is taking 

place. Grant Avenue, Chinatown’s main 
thoroughfare, is where it is most evident. In 
the part of it within the limits of Chinatown, 
nearest San Francisco’s shopping and business 
districts, property values have shot up amaz- 
ingly in recent years. Where formerly it 
presented a picturesque ramshackle appear- 
ance—small stores with unwashed windows, 
interspersed by doorways of dwelling houses— 
now it is flanked by high-class shops which 
have modern display windows. 

Many of these shops deal in novelties, 
others exhibit costly pottery, brasses, Chinese 
embroidery, silks, articles of jade, ivory, 
crystal and amber. Of an afternoon the side- 
walks are thronged with well-groomed Ameri- 
can women who are not sightseeing, but shop- 


I SAN FRANCISCO’S Chinatown an in- 


ping 

We are making a bid for American trade 
China’s methods of storekeeping are of an- 
cient standing. But in order to get American 
trade we have found it necessary to change 
some of them. I suppose American and 
European merchants who have established 
stores in Chinese cities have similarly found 
it necessary to modify established methods. 


Integrity Is Emphasized 


} UT MANY of our methods we have not 
changed. For example, there is the em- 
phasis the Chinese merchant places on integrity. 
In banking and in reputable stock-brokerage 
transactions you seem to emphasize integrity 
—but in merchandising, not as strongly. 

Practically, by paying careful regard to 

integrity, and emphasizing its value, the 
Chinese merchant saves effort in bookkeeping 
He often saves elaborate effort, necessary in 
business as it is conducted in the west, in 
“checking up” on the other fellow. And in 
general, emphasis of integrity enables us to 
transact our dealings with each other 
with few formalities, and with greater 
ease as compared to the way things 
are generally done in the west. 
I don’t mean to say that all 
Chinese business men are 
honest, and that by com- 
parison business men of 
the west are the reverse. 
But it seems to me that 
the Chinese business 
world takes advantage 
of what integrity it finds, 
and utilizes it more ef- 
fectually, as an essential 
part of business. 

When an American firm ad 
vertises in the papers for em- 
ployes, I notice, it usually states, 
“live wire wanted.” Or perhaps, 
“an experienced person, none others 
need apply.” Whatever the phrases, 
emphasis is most always laid on ability 


to do the work in question, quickly per- 
haps, but at any rate, efficiently. It i 
you see emphasis laid on integrity as it is 
on efficiency. 

Now and then the advertisements stipulate 


that the employe must supply a bond; 
which simply means that the firm shifts 
the responsibility for the employe’s in- 
tegrity to other shoulders. 

I know integrity has its value in 
American business. But it isn’t empha- 
sized as it is by the Chinese. Em- 
ployers don’t take the interest and the 
pride in it, throughout their establish- 
ments, that the Chinese do. To draw a 
comparison, the Chinese emphasize 
character in hiring employes, and in 
every phase of business, as strongly 
as Americans emphasize _ efficiency. 

We are very careful in hiring employes. 
We like if possible to know something of the 
employe’s family and background. 


Chinese Hire Relatives 


( F COURSE the Chinese civilization places 

much more emphasis on the family insti- 
tution than the west. And it often happens 
that most of the employes of a store are 
related in some way to its heads. But Chinese 
storekeepers like to know at least something 
of the background of those they hire, even 
though they may not be relatives. 

This practice of emphasizing integrity in 
hiring results in no small economy. It elimi- 
nates the need of great watchfulness where 
articles of considerable value are being han- 
dled by the employes. Bonding companies 
are unknown in China. Business men know 
their employes and trust them. 

But perhaps the greatest economy effected 
through careful regard for integrity is in 
dealings with other firms. A trivial instance 
of this occurs to me, which nevertheless 
illustrates my point. It is not the practice 


among Chinese firms of reputable standing 
when dealing with each other to require a 











Artistic window displays have taken the place of 


unwashed windows. To attract American trade, 
the Chinese have found it necessary to change 
many of their ancient methods of storekeeping 
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signature on a bill accompanying deliver 
goods. In fact, no bill at all is sent » 
with the order under this old Chinese op 
tom, According to the Chinese way of thi 
ing, since the purchaser already knows t 
price, or takes it for granted it will be reaso 
able, there is no need for it. 

The confidence between buyer and sek 
is as complete as that between brokers # 
traders on the New York Stock Exchange 


Bookkeeping Eliminated 


HE BUYER simply makes a note init 
memorandum book that the goods hr 
been received. Sometime, before the end 
the year, doubtless on some feast day, k 
makes a call on the firm he has purchased i 
goods from, and pays him, or perhaps, in rece 
years, sends his check on an American bait 
and that is all there is to it. Selde 
is there any dispute. Much bo 
keeping is saved. 
In such a_ transaction shot 
the Chinese merchant vid 
principles of strict integi) 
he would be  disgratt 
Not only would he beé 
graced, but his fami 
would be disgraced, # 
less it should recoup 
man he had cheated. 
Disgrace is as 
feared in Chinatow* 
Americans fear poverty® 
failure. The Chinese? 
not fear poverty pale 
larly. Family — oblig 
work both ways. A family ® 
never permit any of its memes 
to go hungry or to want in old # 
And in Chinatown, where families ® 
split up by emigration, the smaller 
groups have joined together for greater } 
tective strength into tongs. 
Family and tongs play an important a 
in the merchandising that goes on i ¥% 
stores you see on Grant Avenue, WIRE 
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The MAN 


Who Took 


before his representative could arrive. 


a Short Cut 


THE SALES MANAGER Of a mid-west concern learned 
of a large order about to.be placed by a firm situ- 
ated hundreds of miles away. He knew that others 
were after the deal and feared it would be closed 


He called 


the firm on the long distance telephone to ask 
them to hold the order until he could send a sales- 


man. It wasn’t necessary. He got the order himself, then and there. 


TuHousanps of other salesmen and sales 
executives are finding that the worry, ex- 
pense and delay of a personal trip can be 
saved, in many cases, by using the tele- 
phone. A long distance call is the com- 
fortable, inexpensive way to go. It inspires 
confidence—it is evidence of a desire to 
serve. The saving in dollars of the long 
distance telephone to the business men of 


America amounts to millions annually. 


Do you in your daily business turn to 
the Long Distance telephone only in an 
emergency, or as a dependable conserver 
of time? It will serve you in buying, 


making appointments, straightening out 


collections, meeting customers and pros- 
pects, making sales, and in many other 
ways. One concern has six regular tele- 
phone salesmen, who average $27,135 in 
sales each working day. 

The Commercial Department of the 
Bell company in your city will gladly 
show you, free, numerous ways in which 
the long distance telephone can serve your 
business. In the meantime, put Long Dis- 
tance to work. It will serve you in distant 
states and cities just as it now serves you 
locally. The telephone on your desk will 
reach whatever man or concern you 


want, now. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 










When writing to AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND AssocIATsp COMPANIES 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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modern display windows, adding machines and 
typewriters clicking in their offices—but an 
abacus or two in evidence, as well. And 
speaking of Chinese institutions that cast their 
spell on Chinatown’s merchandising, there’s a 
venerable institution on Stockton Street 
known as the Chinese Six Companies. 

The Chinese Six Companies was organized 
when the first Chinese came to America in 
the forty-nines. It is really a form of guild 
or protective society, such as the Chinese 
from a given locality usually form when they 
go into a strange country. It was originally 
made up of Chinese from six different dis- 
tricts in the neighborhood of Canton, and 
hence its name. But now it has come to 
include in its membership, ex-officio at least, 
all the Chinese in America, from all parts 
of China. 

In addition to its social and philanthropic 
side there is another function that the Six 
Companies has always performed. It ar- 
bitrates business disputes. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been saved to Chi- 
nese merchants through settlement of busi- 
ness disputes at the Six Companies, which 
would otherwise have gone through expensive 
American courts of law. 

The Six Companies does not require any- 
one to come before it. But if both parties 
to a dispute desire to they may. It is an 
interesting fact that most disputes in China- 
town are settled before this institution, or 
else within the families or tongs, or between 
them, and that only a very small percentage 
of them get into American courts. Most 
business disputes in Chinatown are arbitrated. 
The Chinese Six Companies is the highest 
court .of arbitration. 

And I have never known a case where a 
finding of the Six Companies was disregarded, 
though it has no prison, no instrument of 
physical punishment whatever to enforce its 
decrees. Here again you have, if not in- 
tegrity, at least a force which is essentially 
moral in its nature—veneration or respect, 
perhaps. 


No Lawyers Are Required 


\ JHEN individuals submit a case for deci- 
'Y sion by the Six Companies it is tried by 
the directors, who are the head men of the 
tongs and families. The two parties to the 
dispute each present their side. They may do 
it in writing if they so desire rather than ap- 
pearing in person. In any case, no attorneys 
are required. And the directors decide who 
is in the right, from what is said at the 
hearing, and from whatever other informa- 
tion they may have. 

The decree is never questioned. Whatever 
misdemeanor a man who appears before the 
Six Companies may be “convicted” of, if he 
abides by its decree it is considered full 
atonement, and no stigma may be attached 
to him. But should he fail to heed the 
findings of the Chinese Six Companies his 
countrymen would. completely ostracize him. 
Perhaps his name would be posted, together 
with the information that he had disregarded 
a decree of the Chinese Six Companies, on 
one of the deadwalls of Chinatown. 

As contrasted to our own way of doing 
things, we find when we deal with American 
concerns we must make allowances for dis- 
counts, for cash payments. We must pay 
careful attention to supplying bills, receipts, 
and often what seems to me a great deal of 
unnecessary correspondence and negotiation 
is entailed. In our dealings with Chinese 
firms we often do no paper work at all 
Verbal agreements work effectually in C! 
town. A single-entry system of book! y 
suffices to keep matters straight in 
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with our Chinese customers. But we find the 
double-entry system essential to handle the 
intricacies of our dealings with American 
firms. 

One Chinese custom which helps to sim- 
plify bookkeeping is the venerable one of 
settling up all debts on feast days and at 
New Year’s. This custom enables us to 
get our accounts straightened out and sim- 
plified periodically. But I believe our contact 
in Chinatown with the west is undermining 
the practice to some extent. The trade we 
have been doing with Americans in recent 
years has created an opportunity for the 


springing up of many new stores. Many of 
these newer establishments have no long- 
standing reputation for integrity. But they 


have flourished notwithstanding. I suppose 
their American customers find they offer the 
goods they want, and beyond that they are 
not interested. 

Were they solely dependent on the Chi- 
nese for patronage these stores could not 
have developed in just the way they have. 
It is doubtful, for one thing, if they would 
have sprung up so rapidly. And in any 
case, more of them would have been off- 
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shoots of old-established firms, rather 
entirely newcomers, as most of them 
These new stores have been so hard tg 
track of—they have come into existence j 
other cities as well as in San Francise 

it has been necessary to modify the gj 
Chinese custom of settling up once a yee 
Instead, the Chinese Chamber of Commeg 
has for the past eight years sponsored th 
custom of settling up once a week. We don: 
actually settle up once a week. But 

we have all agreed to this practice, We w 
at perfect liberty to request accounting eg 
week. 


Old, Old Money Society 


HE CHINESE Chamber of Commerg; 

one of the manifestations Chinatown @ 
plays of a leaning toward American methoh 
It performs very much the functions 
would expect from its name. And, like & 
Chinese Six Companies, it often arbitra, 
business disputes. 

One of the venerable Chinese institutigg 
which still flourishes in Chinatown, and gj 
affects business, is the monéy society. Th 
is an old, old Chinese device for pooliy 
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) LOTHERS & YOUNG STUDIOS, SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco’s Chinatown, which formerly presented a ramshackle, picturesque appearance, is now 
by high-class shops. Of an afternoon, the sidewalks are thronged with well-groomed American women, 


not sight-seeing, but shopping 
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Cheat the Gunman 


Bovite Bullet-Proof Vests protect the vital organs 
of the body against revolver or pistol bullets. T They 
have been adopted by police departments 
throughout the world, They are a necessary pro- 
tection for: — Armored Car Crews, Bank Door- 
men, Bank Messengers, Cashiers, Custom House 
Officers, Industrial Guards, Jewelers, Jewelry 
Salesmen, Mine Guards, Paying Tellers, Pay- 
Masters, ’Pay- -roll Canien, Private Detectives, 
Railroad Guards, Revenue Agents, Sheriffs, 
Sheriffs’ Deputies, State Troopers, Steamship 
Officers, Watchmen. 


Write for descriptive circular 


Bullet- 





ba or your employees are safe 
against revolver and automatic 
pistol bullets in any car armored with 
Bovite Metal and bullet-proof glass. 
Bovite Armored Bodies do not attract at~- 
tention. They are made to any design, for 
any chassis, and cannot be distinguished from 
pleasure cars or regular commercial delivery 
wagons. They are only slightly heavier than 
stock bodies, yet no bullet will pierce them up 
to and including a steel-jacketed .45 calibre 
U.S. Army Colt. 
They can be equipped for offense as well as de- 
fense, so that one man can withstand a mob. 
To every one who transports securities, currency, 
or valuable merchandise, or who is responsible 
for the lives of employees in this hazardous em- 
ploy, we will gladly send a descriptive booklet 
and prices. 


American Armor Corporation 
33 West 34th Street New York City 
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When writing to AMERICAN ARMOR CoRPOR on please mention Nation’s Business 
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financial resources, performing somewhat the 
same functions in this respect as a bank. A 
dozen men will form such a society, each 
member agreeing to pay in a hundred dollars 
a month. 

Each month members who need capital 
submit bids for the use of the lump sum or 
pool thus created. It would be $1,200 in this 
instance. The highest bidder gets it. He has 
the use of it for a whole year, and pays it 
back, of course, in his monthly installments. 
The fee he pays for the use of it is divided 
up among the other members of the society. 
By this means a Chinese business man can 
secure credit when he wants it. He is not 
subjected to credit investigation. Only mem- 
bers of integrity are taken into the society. 


Like Insurance Policy 
N RECENT years in Chinatown, the 


younger generation of business men have 
come to supplement this time-honored instru- 
ment of credit by patronizing American banks. 
But the money societies still find a sphere of 
operation, and they doubtless always will. 
To belong to one is like taking out an in- 
surance policy. If a member should not 
need credit the cost is nothing, and he re- 
ceives a good rate of interest on the money 
he puts in. 

Another simplification in our methods of 
merchandising as compared to those of most 
American stores is that we hold no sales. To 
me it seems that many American stores go 
through an unnecessary operation in marking 
things up, and then marking them down. 
Such a practice, moreover, would be incon- 
sistent with the highest conception of in- 
tegrity. To the Chinese merchant’s way of 
thinking there is only une fair price for an 
article. To offer it for more, or for less, 
would be unethical. Once a store’s customers 
became aware that it followed such practices 
they would discontinue to patronize it. 

We do make reduction in prices in cer- 
tain cases. But this is almost always where 
goods are shopworn, actually damaged, or 


Museum Story Makes Horses Laugh! 


the way to extinction, says The Jron 
Age. It’s not true at all and there are 
5,000,000 American horses laughing their 
heads off over the yarn in the United States. 
A dozen plants still make horseshoes and 
horseshoe bars. 
Another good one seems to be the tale about 
the “To Let” sign on the Spreading Chestnut 


[tte va all wrong about horses being on 


Tree. The village blacksmith is enjoying that 
one—while he fits the 
20,000,000 horseshoes 


on the four feet of the 
five million. It’s enough 
to keep a man busy, he 
thinks, such a shoe trade 
as that. 

“The making and sell- 
ing of equine footwear 
is still a thriving busi- 
ness,” says the journal. 
“Even today, when the 
Chinese use silken 
dals to protect the feet 
of the mandarin’s horse 
and cattle-hide shoes are 
in vogue in Asia, th 
volume of business done oo 
by the manufacturers of Hot 
iron and steel 
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their value really impaired. I doubt if Chi- 
nese methods of merchandising would work 
in the high-rent shopping districts of most 
American cities. The turnover wouldn’t be 
rapid enough. I suppose Chinese methods 
would fail utterly in merchandising goods 
appealing to the fads and fancies of the mo- 
ment. But in the class of merchandising 
in which the Chinese do participate they are 
most successful. For example, in the Philip- 
pines and in the Hawaiian Islands it is ap- 
parent that the Chinese have held their own 
with merchants of all other nationalities. And 
in the case of the Nanking Fook Woh Com- 
pany I know for a fact that this success is 
not solely due to lower standards of wages. 
Because our trade, which is mostly in 
such articles as chinaware, ivory carvings, 
carved ebony and teak furniture, and silk 
goods, is to a large extent with Americans, 
our clerks must be able to talk English flu- 
ently. This naturally means that the mem- 
bers of our sales force must be well educated. 
Our clerks are well paid and they only work 
eight hours. Of course the heads of the firm 
and those who own considerable holdings of 
stock don’t observe union hours necessarily. 
But none of us “slave.” If anything, the 
Chinese as a nation should be censored for 
too leisurely habits of life, rather than too 
intensive devotion to industry, I fear. 


Sell on Small Margin 


UT still we make out. And on the whole 
we probably actually do sell our goods on 

a smaller margin of profit than do American 
stores dealing in a similar line. I think 
one reason we can operate on a compara- 
tively small margin of profit and still make 
a go of it is implied in the foregoing para- 
graph. I spoke of employes who own stock. 
All our most responsible employes hold con- 
siderable stock in the company. Selling stock 
to employes is a recent trend in American 
business. This practice has obtained in China 
for centuries, or at least the equivalent of it. 
If needs be, so convinced are Chinese mer- 


very respectable.” American shoes are ma- 
chine made, of iron or steel, by companies 
which sell them to jobbers who hand them 
to the smithies. 

The “driving horse” is a thing of the past. 
“Today our equine population consists chiefly 
of draft horses, with a few racing thorough- 
breds, hunters and polo ponies still upholding 
the prestige of the ‘gentleman’s horse.’ 

“But the draft horse has ever been the main- 
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are machine made. 
and selling of equine footwear is still a thriving business 


With 5,000,000 horses in this country, the making 
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chants of its beneficial effect on the fficieney 
of employes that the heads of a CONCERN oft 
relinquish a part of their own holding ; 
order to make this practice possible, 
Nanking Fook Woh Company has 
given its employes opportunity to buy stock 
and encouraged them to do so. We find thy 
an employe who is really interested in hs 
work is worth two or three who are casually 
interested. 


Wholesale Clerks Timid 


[8 RETAIL selling it has been my obsem, 
tion that Chinese clerks are the equal g 
superior of American clerks. As a rule 
are observant, and right on hand to beg 
service. They are interested, cou 
quick to produce articles desired, well » 
formed as to the merits of the artice; 
question. But in wholesale selling to 
buyers of large department stores—the Ng 
king Fook Woh Company does both a reg 
and a wholesale business—no. I must op 
fess we have found Chinese salesmen » 
have sent out in our wholesale business nop 
too productive. They are too timid; 
lack the aggressiveness and hustle whi 
seems essential to sell to American wholegb 
buyers. 

While we have adopted reluctantly and} 
dint of necessity many western busing 
practices in playing storekeeper to our Ame 
ican custoiners, many of the American pm 
tices we have adopted seem to have intring 
merit. They are practices which could k 
employed effectually in any country. 

I am not sure there is anything much fe 
a younger civilization to learn from the me 
chandising practices of such an aged genik 
man as China. His ways are quite differer, 
quite leisurely. Perhaps not any of the 
would appeal to hustling Americans, unl 
greatly modified. I'll leave it to my Ame 
ican readers to judge whether any of @ 
guesses concerning their applicability § 
American storekeeping are worthy of serio 
consideration. 














stay of the horseshoe maker and stout Clyde 
dales and powerful Percherons still camy! 
fair share of the white man’s burden.” 

Taking horses and mules, there are som 
17,000,000 “engaged in agriculture.” 

On the typical Iowa or Illinois farm ® 
more than one out of every four pails 
horses are likely to be shod—and then fort 
few months in winter. But in the 
eastern states, on account of the rocky # 
ture of the 
more shoeing is 
and the bulk of ® 
business “comes 
the draft and genet 
purpose horses pli! 
about 500,000 sa 
horses, which rege 
careful shoeing.” 

The modern 
smith often does 
automobile repairing 
well as __ his 





“line. 

“In Europe, the loo 
blacksmith — still 10% 
most of the shoes 
bar iron, although Am® 
ican machine-made 9% 
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James N. Collins 


in 12 years rolled up a business of 
several million dollars annually on 
the s-cent packaged candies, ‘‘Honey 
Scotch” and ‘*Walnettos.”’ 









What's Wrong With 
Shorthand 


Executives say:— 

































































“She can't get out all she’s 
taken.” 

“I'm forced to cut dictation 
short.”’ 
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By R. S. KELLOGG 
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Here’s Just What My Cars Cost 


Author of “Pulpwood and Wood Pulp in North America,” “Lumber and Its Uses,” etc. 





LOSE to the end of ten years of 

automobile ownership I am buy- 

ing my fourth car and paying for 
it 85 per cent of the combined cost 
of its three predecessors. I am doing 
this for two reasons: first, because I 
want more riding comfort and dependa- 
bie service, and second, because I be- 
lieve that it will cost me no more per 
mile for the next 60,000 miles than it 
has for the 60,000 miles traveled dur- 
ing the past ten years. Since I seem 
to be one of the comparatively few car 
owners who keep an accurate record of 
their costs, here is the plain, unvar- 
nished tale: 

Car Number One was purchased in 
Chicago on July 31, 1915. The deliv- 
ered cost with extra tire was $792.90 
for a 5-passenger touring car of 106- 
inch wheel base. This car was owned ¢ 


America. 


= 13, 1925, a period of three years, eight 


OYAL S. KELLOGG, who writes this 
tailed account of the cost of running 


automobile, is the secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau, an organization of the chief 
manufacturers of newsprint papers in North 
One of the things which Mr. Kellogg 
has chiefly devoted himself to is cost account- 
ing in his industry. He is an enthusiast on the 
subject and a highly skilful enthusiast. 
when Mr. Kellogg begins to figure the cost of 
running his automobile, you can read the figures 
with the assurance that they were compiled by 
an expert.—The Editor 


and a half months, and was driven 
An, 33,100 miles with many long, hay 
. summer trips, some of them i 
his up to four and five thousand fie 
The details of total and per mile cos 
for the first three full years with 27,612 
miles driven are instructive. (See te 
ble at bottom of page.) ra 
The first year’s driving of neam 
10,000 miles cost only 12 cents 
mile, including 1.8 cents for 
So the car in a public garage and wih 
y heavy insurance and motor-club dus 
equivalent to 2.6 cents per mile, De 
preciation was figured at straight 2) 
per cent per year and later events fully 
justified the plan of charging off the 
car on a five-year basis. The four tires 
on the wheels when the car was bo 
aa averaged more than 10,000 miles and 





until February 1, 1918, a period of 
two and a half years. The total 
distance driven was some 14,000 miles. The 
average cost per mile was 11 cents, as follows: 


RINGS CW Ae cok bow bale ce doe ooo Ghee 3.0c 
Repairs, upkeep, and accessories.......... 2.6 
Ces ites bin pokes owe ss s0B es aces 2.0 
Insurance and licenses, etc............... 1.5 
ES a ae eee ee Tee ee 1.5 
OA cere edhe osc ke ghee bm Oe eb eR 4 

NS rc hla ie a as bh aw wine ee 11.0 


Repairs Were Continual 
3 EPRECIATION was actual, based upon 


an allowance of $375 for the car when a 
new one was purchased. Repairs were contin- 
ual, irritating and expensive as also were tire 
troubles, since at that time tires frequently 
went to pieces at 3,500 miles. Insurance 
and licenses were of the regular character. 
Gasoline ranged from 11 cents to 22 cents 
and cost an average of 18.7 cents per gallon. 

The car averaged 12.7 miles per gallon. 
The garage charge was actual outlay repre- 
senting the difference between the cost of 
the garage built and the allowance received 
for it plus a short period of cold weather 
when the car was kept in a public garage. 
One cold spell in my own unheated garage 
cost me a new storage battery. No speed or 
endurance records were broken 
with Car Number One. 

Car Number Two was de- 


preciation was actual, based upon the trade-in 
allowance of $715.00 when a new car was 
purchased. Repairs nearly ruined me. About 
everything that could be fixed, repaired or 
replaced had to be, except the engine itself 
which was a good one. Gears, bearings, 
springs, generator, clutch, etc., each came in 
for large amounts. Incidentally, I suspect 
that one or two big bills paid to service sta- 
tions did not represent value received. 

Tires were better wearing than before but 
mostly bought at war-time prices. Garage 
costs were actual outlay since the car was 
kept in public garages about 70 per cent of 
the time. Insurance, licenses and motor-club 
dues were of the usual character. Gasoline 
averaged a little over 28 cents per gallon 
because of war-time conditions, but the cost 
per mile was held down to a reasonable figure 
because the engine gave an average 16.3 miles 
per gallon over the period of 38 months of 
all kinds of driving. 

Car Number Three was acquired on June 
30, 1921. This car was a 5-passenger tour- 
ing car of 119-inch wheel base, to which 
the best obtainable all-year top with remov- 
able panels was later added, making the total 
cost of $2,238.22, including extra tire and 
accessories. This car was kept until March 


OPERATING Costs oF CAR NUMBER THREE 





livered in New York on April 





| Fir r Second Third year 
19, 1918, at a cost of $1,379.74 | 
with extra tire. This was a | . : : 
: . 7 er | r i an Jer 
S-passenger touring car with I mil T | Tota a 
112-inch wheel base and was —— a Rome 
“tas . A 0? Cents | Cent Cent 
driven until June 30, 1921, a Depreciation, 20%..| $447.64 | 4.6 | $447.64 16.0] $447.64 | 4.3 
period of three years and two Gasoline...... 215.85 | 2.2] 163.43 | 2.2 193.97 | 1.9 | 
Tg 3 > nai Insurance Licenses, 
months. The total distance and Club Dues 253.171 26] 155.23 | 2.0 99.14 | 1.0 
driven was 13,494 miles at Repairs, Replace- | 
errs . . " 2 es ments and Main- 
an average cost ol 18 cents nase egal 7s 5808 162.35 | 2.2 193.46 | 1.9 
per mile as follows: cuties; 12.00 178.10 | 2.4 125.20 | 1.2 
Garage 171.75 | 1.8 132.75 | 1.8 29.25 | 0.3 
Deprecieiiem.; ........... 4.9¢ wakes en aN FO a 
. otal 75.9 >. $ 239 5 6.6 § RR ) 5 
Repairs and upkeep...... 4.7 s $1.1 -239.50 |16.6 | $1,088.66 |10 
SEG aweese ses <3 2.4 = 
SING. bulk oes'cecescccse 24 imam Tes | eras 
Insurance, licenses, etc.... 1.9 3 on ; Th; 
Gasoline........02++--0--: 1.7 Ae ote ae, Z wa We 
wane rane Miles Driven........... 9,766 7,473 10,373 
eres 18.0 Gasoline Used a 777 621 852 
Miles per Gallon.... 12.6 12 12 


In this case as before, de- 


there were only minor tire trouble 
during the first year. Upkeep and 
repairs were also light. 

The second year with 7,473 additional miles 
of driving naturally necessitated substantial 
investments for tires, car maintenance and 
repairs—the latter being increased about 
$50.00 by an accident for which the driver 
was at fault. Insurance decreased becaus 
of lessened value, while depreciation of the 
same number of dollars as in the first year 
amounted to more per mile because of les 
mileage. 

The third year with 10,373 miles was ac 
tually and relatively the cheapest of th 
three. 


Figures Tell a Story 


NSURANCE was greatly decreased, gaso- 

line cost less per gallon, the increase in 
repairs and upkeep was less than the cost of 
the new storage battery which was installed, 
fewer tires were bought than in the secon 
year and garage outlay except when on th 
road was eliminated because a residence with 
a built-in garage had been purchased. Critic 
may say that a charge should be made for 
the use of this garage, but we are dealing only 
with actual cash operating expenses—not 4 
theoretical figure as such a charge would be 

The cumulative figures for three years tell 
an interesting story with 4 
cost of 12.7 cents per mile far 
27,612 miles. Of this, depre 
ciation was 4.9 cents; gasoline 
2.1 cents; insurance, licens 
and club dues, 1.8 cents; 


Total | Per pairs and upkeep 1.6 cenls; 

R “a tires 1.1 cents and garage 12 

$1,342.92 | 4.9 cents per mile. Gasoline aver 
3.25 | 2.1 aged 12.3 miles per gallon 


litile yearly variation. ; 
Leaving out  depreciatia 
6 and garage charges, there ¥& 
an operating cost per mile d 
6.6 cents, compared with 4 
similar cost of 6.8 cents # 
~ - mile reported by a friend 
drove a $3,400 car 2818 
e years miles during the same 
years. 
27,612 ’ Bringing the record of Cat 
, eer ee Number Three to a close ® 
March 13, 1925, the com 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


geben the efficiency of motor 
truck transportation must be 
measured in ton miles per dollar. 
So measured, the constant ad- 
vancements and improvements in 
the structure of General Motors 
Trucks show clearly their im- 
mense value to the haulage buyers 
of America. From the beginning 
of the truck industry, General 
Motors Truck Company has re- 
quired GMC ‘Trucks to show a 
consistent increase in the value 
of the service they perform, and 
a steady decrease in the cost of 
performing it. 


General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


General Motors 
Trucks 


When writing to Genera Motors Truck Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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statement of costs per mile for 33,100 miles 
and three years, eight and a half months of 
operation, is as follows: 


IN ss 5's auree <qunibuends oases och 5.0c 
RI fa, nea eh ig 2.0 
IES a bin ares sss os ova Kisw wens 1.9 
Insurance, licenses, etc................6-- 1.6 
es gia ss a o's s'inss'w w bie 0's wie « 1.0 
RSS ES ho oe 1.0 

ee Sg Se eae pe 12.5 


Depreciation was based on the allowance of 
$600 for the car when turned in on Number 
Four. Repairs and replacements are some- 
what increased because of a general overhaul- 
ing four months ago with new pistons, push 
rods, brake linings, wrist pins, crankshaft 
bearings, pet cocks, spark plugs and every- 
thing to put the car in first-class running 
shape so that when traded in, Number Three 
was a good, serviceable vehicle. 

It is interesting here to note what it cost 
to travel 60,000 miles in three cars during 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
a period of nearly ten years. The total net 
outlay was $8,133.00, or a cost of 13.4 cents 
per mile, the exceedingly high mileage cost of 
Car Number Two having been reduced 
through the il-cent rate of Number One 
for about the same distance and the rela- 
tively low cost of Number Three for 33,000 
miles, It is also interesting to note that the 
combined outlay on Number One and Num- 
ber Two was only $178.00 less than that on 
Number Three, with 5,600 miles less trav- 
eled in them, while the comfort in Number 
Three was greater than in its predecessors. 

A careful study of the entire record indi- 
cates the operating economy of a substantial, 
well-built car with minimum outlays for re- 
pairs and replacements. With practically a 
saturated used-car market ahead indefinitely, 
the practical thing to do is either to get the 
cheapest car made and junk it in a year or 
two, or to get a really good car and drive 
it until one gets his investment back. If 
one can afford the initial outlay, there is 
evidently much greater satisfaction and driv- 


Some Odd Ways of 


HY IS it that gold fish raised in the 
brooks and spring-fed ponds around 
Frederick, Md., “color up” so thor- 


oughly that the bulk of the young gold fish 
sold in the United States are now grown in 
that vicinity? 

No one has answered that question, as yet, 
but. twenty odd years ago the Powell 
Brothers discovered the fact and from this 
there has grown a business which produces in 
this one locality approximately twenty mil- 
lion gold fish per year. G. Lester Thomas is 
the king of gold fish producers and now ships 
more than one and a half million fish per 
season and operates more than 40 acres of 
ponds. In all some thirty-five farmers in the 
vicinity of Frederick make this an impor- 
tant part of their farming operations. 

An ordinary half-acre pond will yield 60,- 
000 to 80,000 fish if stocked with 75 to 100 
at the beginning of the season. Four months 








By O. M. KILE 


after incubation the woung fish are ready for 
market. From 125,000 to 200,000 make up 
a carload, and between 146 and 150 car- 
loads are shipped annually from this one point 
to distributing centers in the larger cities. In 
wholesale lots they sell for from $15 to $45 
per thousand. 


Millions Added to Incomes 


iS hped ALL farm products are produced in 
. regulation fields and orchards in the us- 
ually understood regulation way. Literally 
hundreds of farming side lines have come into 
being—in many cases growing so vigorously on 
some farms as to become the main line. Many 
millions of dollars are added to our national 
income and hundreds of persons—oftentimes 
women and invalids—have found new and 
profitable outlets for their energies. 

Perhaps it is best right at the start of this 
article, however, to forestall any mad rush 
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ing comfort with the better car, partic 
if a long trip or two is taken every summer 
Car Number Four is now in my ga i 
is a 5-passenger closed type with 1364 
wheel base and cost $3,775.00, including ty, 
extra tires and every accessory that 
reasonable man or his wife should want. ~ 
may sound extravagant but will not be $0, i 
the car lives up to its reputation for 
service and low upkeep, while, of course its 
good for any kind of weather and is the bj. 
nate in present-day riding comfort. Its jp 
cost is only $195 more than that of its two jp. 
mediate predecessors combined, and 
tionably it will do 46,000 miles more satisfe. 
torily than they did. After being driv 
60,000 miles it should still be worth $609, 
It will burn more gasoline than the othe 
cars because it takes fuel to provide 9 
under one’s toe for instantaneous use why 
needed, but it is exactly this reserve pom 
that makes safe and easy driving at modem 
speeds under present traffic conditions, ay 
after all, gas is a minor item of expense, 


Farming 


into these picturesque or otherwise attractix 
forms of farming, by giving due warning thi 
no sinecures are being pointed out. It taky 
careful study, training, skill and usually som 
capital to win in these lines just us it doesi 
most others. 

Somewhat akin to the gold fish succes 
above described is that of two farmer 
Charles Dalton and Robert Culton—of Pring 
Edward Island, off the Nova Scotia cou 
who started nearly 40 years ago to breed # 
ver foxes. So successful were their first pe 
sales that everyone wanted to buy silver fa 
breeding stock, it seemed. 

Three sisters cleared $25,000 a year out 
their venture, a small party of clerks ome 
ized a company and made $40,000 in io 
years, one pair of foxes sold for $34,000: 
pup for $9,000, individual pelts for $270 
and so on. 

This craze has now worn off, however, a 














Angora goats play a unique role in American thought and economy. 
Fabric made of their lustrous hair is worn and admired from coast to coast, yet only a few can identify it 


They graze by the millions in our country, yet 


the very existence of the breed is unknown to 
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SIX- CYLINDER 


MOTOR BUSSES 





Then writing to Tue Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company please mention Nation’s B 





If you want money-making busses, 
read this company’s experience 


Probably in no section of the United States do bus 
operators strive so eagerly to attract riders by offering 
them the utmost in safe, comfortable, low-cost rides 


as in New England. 


When the Royal Blue Line, a veteran sightseeing 
company, recently decided to add seven new busses to 
its sightseeing fleet in New England, it naturally chose 
busses that appealed to the riding public. Seven mod- 
ern Pierce-Arrow busses were purchased and are now 
in daily service through mountainous New England. 









Even in the midst of keen competition, the receipts 
of the Royal Blue Line increased materially when the 
new Pierce-Arrow busses were placed in operation 
—conclusive proof that the riding public prefers the 
de luxe type of service rendered by these luxurious 
vehicles. 
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If you are interested in adding to your receipts through the 
increased drawing power of your busses, it will pay you to 
investigate why the modern six-cylinder, 100- horsepower 
Pierce-Arrow Bus has a greater attraction for the public. We 
will be glad to arrange demonstrations and supply complete 
information. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 









Standard Chassis 


offered in 196-inch and 220-inch wheelbase; completely 
equipped, including starter, battery, 12-volt generator, 
electric lights, 36x6 single front and dual rear pneu- 
matic tires, and disc wheels. Prices upon application 


Terms if desired 
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the industry has settled down to a steady, 
sane business of supplying the good demand 
for silver fox furs and of improving the qual- 
ity by selling selected breeding stock. In 
1922 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimated that there were 500 ranch- 
ers raising silver foxes; that between 12,000 
and 15,000 foxes were being reared in captiv- 
ity, and that the value of the investment was 
about $8,000,000. 

Michigan is a prominent silver fox state 
and fox ranchers are to be found in all the 
northern tier of states as well as in the cooler 
parts of California, Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

Thousands of acres of marshy land in sev- 
eral sections of the country are now being 
made to return a profit via the muskrat pelt 
route. The demand for “Hudson seal” has 
been so great in recent years that the 
muskrat pelt has come to command a 
good price. Since musk- 
rats multiply with even 
greater aiacrity than 
do rabbits, owners of 
marsh lands have con- 
ceived the idea of pro- 
tecting their muskrat 
homes from _ natural 
enemies, providing 
food and letting na- 
ture, thus aided, take 
her course. 


$9,000 in Muskrats 


HE OWNER of a 

1,300-acre tract of 
Maryland marsh land 
in two seasons trapped 
over 12,000 muskrats, 
which even at prices 
much lower than those 
of today brought in 
$9,000. The editor of 
the Cambridge, Md., 
Record, said a year or 
so ago that the musk- 
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that they can live on rugged scrub growth 
where cattle and even sheep would perish. 
They contribute, in the United States, more 
than 6,000,000 pounds of mohair annually. 
There is no space limitation on these agri- 
cultural oddities. From the goat business re- 
quiring usually thousands of acres for suc- 
cess, we may turn to the water lily garden of 
a lady in the suburbs of Washington, D. C., 
who. from a space of half an acre or less sells 
annually some thousands of blossoms and 
plants and makes a very satisfactory income. 
We might even refer to the mushroom 
growers to be found on the outskirts of nearly 
every large city, who in the shelved space of 
a cellar turn out this vegetable in quantities 
sufficient to add materially to the family in- 
come. One grower utilizes an abandoned coal 
mine for mush- room production. 
Hot - house \ production of 


a 
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less the oyster farmer has his beds 
erly planted with these convenient an. 
choring places, the young oysters are swept 
on past. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of 
farming oddities. We might mention squab, 


alligator and snake growing; water-creg 
pools, cranberry bogs and blueberry figli: 
beautiful seed farms where : 


acres Upon 
acres Of flowers are grown for seed pp. 
poses; oOdd-looking slat-covered fields in 
Georgia and Connecticut where shade-groy, 
tobacco is produced; golden seal and- 
seng plantings of high valuations; and gj 
we should leave many a branch of husbandry 
untouched. : 
One of these days we shall probably gee, 
new kind of farming—one that may grow iy 
large importance. Already experimental fies 
of rubber-producing plants are to 
found. Henry Ford is growing some ¢ 
these plants on a _ plantation oy 
from Fort Myers, Fh 
American produces 
of rubber from th 
Mexican guayule plant 
have experimental plan. 
tations in one of om 
southwestern states 
where they are @ 
deavoring te put 
guayule culture on, 
profitable basis by us 
ing irrigation to hasten 
growth and by ip 
creasing the rubber 
content through plant 
breeding and selection, 


Rubber From Con 


COs experiment: 
ers hope to & 
velop such plants # 
our southwestern milk 
weed or the Madagis 
car rubber vine whit 
may be plkanted al 
harvested much as # 











rat industry of 
Dorchester County 
brings in about $100,- farm. 
000 annually. Growers 


who own fenced muskrat farms are now en- 
deavoring by selection to increase the per- 
centage of black muskrats, which bring a 
higher price. 

Basket willow is another crop which helps 
make the marshy acres pay on many a farm 
and the production of which has been ex- 
panded to the dignity of a business in some 
instances. A well-kept willow “holt” can be 
made to return annual crops worth $300 to 
$500 per acre. A holt once set produces a 
steady income year after year for from 
twelve to twenty years. Special varieties 
have been developed and regular markets es- 
tablished. 

Angora goats play a unique réle in Ameri- 
can thought and economy. They graze by 
the millions in our country, yet the very exis- 
tence of the breed is unknown to many. The 
goats are sent to market by tens of thou- 
sands every year, yet no menu card ever lists 
Angora chops or Angora roast. 

Fabric made of their lustrous hair is worn 
and admired from coast to coast, yet only a 
few identify it or know its source. Perhaps 
some of this mystery arises from the fact that 
for nearly 40 years an edict of the Sultan of 
Turkey has forbidden the exportation of An- 
gora goats from that country. 

While Angora goats are far from being the 
elm-peeling, can-eating, neglectable animals 
usually pictured in the popular mind, it is true 


These men are peeling basket willow for market. 


COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


winter broilers, where cod-liver oil is fed the 
young birds to provide the vitamins or vigor- 
producing effects missed by absence of sun- 
shine, are located near several of our large 
cities. One near New York City is now in- 
stalling ultra-violet electric lights to give sun- 
light results without the use of cod-liver oil. 
Vegetable gardens under glass several acres in 
extent are no longer much of a curiosity. A 
few of these “indoor farms” have attained an 
area of ten acres or more. 


How Oysters Are Raised 


O THE landlubber an oyster farm is an in- 

teresting discovery. Many of these are to 
be found along the shores of the lower Chesa- 
peake Bay region. There is usually little to 
indicate the location of such a farm. A few 
stakes sticking out of the water perhaps— 
since the boundaries of the oyster farm are as 
carefully marked as are those of a wheat 
farm—and some piles of oyster shells on the 
adjacent shore. 

Oysters have to be planted and trans- 
planted as carefully and systematically as do 
many of the better known dry-land crops. 
The “planting,” however, consists mainly of 
furnishing pieces of old shells, sharp rocks, 
crockery and similar material for the young 
oysters to attach themselves to for life. 
The flow of newly hatched oysters down 
the bay may be plentiful enough but un- 


Basket willow helps make marshy land pay on many a 
A well-kept “holt” returns crops worth from $300 to $500 an acre 


handle hay. 

Since the sugar bet 
had to go through: 
process of breeding be 
fore profitable percentages of sugar were deve: 
oped, scientists feel that they have good reas 
to hope that similar treatment of some of th 
sixty rubber-bearing plants may give equivt 
lent results in increasing the rubber contem 

Or, again, it is not beyond the realms @ 
possibility that we may not need high-pt 
ducing rubber plants here in America afte 
all. James R. Howard, the first president @ 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, # 
addressing a convention of implement 
ers a few weeks ago, made the statement tht 
an excellent grade of rubber suitable for ault 
mobile tires has been made from corm. 
of production is still too high to compete wit 
the usual sources of rubber but the prow 
is still in the experimental stage and may 
improved. Within the past two years 
produced from corn has become @ 
article of commerce, used largely in ice cree 











Rubber may be the next product 
versatile and widely grown field crop. 
Farming is not the changeless, ¢0 
static thing it may seem. Methods, @ 
chinery, processes and even crops and 
stock are undergoing constant chainge, 
as rapidly perhaps as in certain other occu® 
tions, but fast enough to give a t é 
novelty. The next time you motor 
the country shut off the gas a bit and tit 
time to look for the newer features @ 
ing—farming oddities, if you like. 
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T BECAME money—your money 

—the minute you signed it. And 
it is now on the way to your bank 
to be paid out of your account. It 
is being thumbed by one of the 
many people who handle the aver- 
age check on its journey to the 
tellers window. What may one of 
these be doing with it! 

Will your check still read for the 
sum you intended when it is cashed 
at the bank—or will someone have 
raised the handwritten amount line 
to read for many times the original 
sum? Or will someone have changed 
the payee’s name, the date 
and the number? 

Changes of this sort are 
common occurrences. The 
yearly aggregate of check- 
fraud losses is estimated 
by the American Institute 
of Accountants at one 
hundred million dollars. 


Business wisdom dictates the use 
of these modern banking aids 


The Protectograph eliminates a large 
percentage of all check frauds by 


NATION’S 


the check you 





preventing raised amounts. 
The Protectograph is made 
in a variety of standard mod- 
els, one for every type of 
business, priced from $37.50 
up. It shreds the amount 
line, in indelible ink, into the 
very fibre of the paper. It is 
unexcelled in speed and ease of op- 
eration—a favorite with the men 
and women who use it. Only Todd 
can make a Protectograph. 

Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 
patented self-canceling features, 
eliminate another major source of 
possible check losses by 
preventing change of payee’s 
name, date and number and 
‘counterfeiting.’ Todd 
checks are the handsomest 
as well as the safest checks 
made. Superbly printed or 
lithographed, they are made 
only to order, never sold in 
blank. Whether designed for busi- 
ness or personal use, they are rea- 
sonable in price, even when pur- 
chased in small quantities. 

Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
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wrote yesterday?. 





remaining check-fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, forgery of sig- 
nature and forgery of endorse- 
ment. Qualified Todd users re- 
ceive policies at the most ad- 
vantageous discounts from the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company. 


Write for“The Lure of 
the Check” 


It gives the inside story of the cun- 
ning of the check sharper. ‘The 
Todd Company. Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protec- 
tograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 
1174 University Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


: Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
: booklet, The Lure of the Check. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


















Large map reflects 
business conditions 
as of July 1 














The Business Map of Last Month 























HILE spottiness continued the chief 
WW rerreact of trade and industry dur- 
ing June and production generally 
showed a further seasonal quieting, there is 
no manner of doubt that the better tone noted 
in late May and early June took definite 
form in an enlarged volume of wholesale and 
retail trade. 
This was not, as might possibly be asserted, 
a result of the June statistics of volume and 
production comparing with a lessening volume 
a year ago. Some of the large gains over 


June a year ago are undoubtedly due to the 
downward movement in that month of last 
year but the gains shown, especially in trade 
distribution in June over May this year 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


negative this pessimistic view. It would seem 
that a definite turn for the better in volume 
of business as well as tone was scored just 
as the normal mid-summer quietness set in. 

For the above improvement there are two 
very definite reasons. In the first place the 
weather in June was of the old-time character, 
that is, hot, and this helped buying of summer 
goods. Secondly while early planted crops 
did not seem to gain much if any, the later 
planted ones in the main, due to forcing 
weather, made really creditable progress. 

A third cause for the better showing might 
be found in the fact that the pessimistic 
predictions common in the middle of the 
second quarter that the country’s industries 


were headed for the same “slougl’ 
despond,” that they reached last A 
were not borne out by the facts. # 
thing like a balance between production# 
sale seemed to have been reached in 4m 
ber of lines at about the same time, 
was that late May and all of June the? 
saw a rally which was not visible until ® 
in the year in 1924, and was not 
perceptible even in the latter part o™ 
this year. a 

Two very important measures of 8 
ment, failures and wholesale price 
did turn for the better in May and 


with bank clearings outside of New ™™- 


mail-order sales and the stock 
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jally the industrials, rose sharply in 

June, the latter to the highest level ever 
recorded on an equally high record volume 
a ine above remarks might be con- 

to indicate that all is plain sailing 
ahead, it might be just as well to remember 
that the critical time in late planted crops 
js now at hand, that the early crops as a 
whole are short, that reduced yields are 
sometimes not esteemed helpful to trade, that 
qnother bitter controversy seems to be loom- 
ing in the coal mining situation, and finally 
that it has been demonstrated several times 
that the productive capacity of this country 
in industry at its peak is fully equal to and in 
many directions in excess of the ability of 
domestic consumers to absorb without con- 
gestion. Hence, the generally “fair” appear- 
ance of the early July Map of the Nation’s 
Business must be considered with the 
knowledge that industry if not trade distribu- 
tion, is still a “little bit off the top.” 

A great basic element in this country, 
perhaps still the greatest, despite our 
growth as a member of the community of 
industrial nations, is agriculture, and this 
branch of endeavor, like others, is a bit 
“spotted.” The shortest winter wheat crop 
in years and marked reductions from a year 
ago in yields of oats, rye, hay and most early 
fruits and vegetables are promised, over 
against which are to be set prospects of 
liberal yields of spring wheat, corn, cotton 
and potatoes. 


Enough Wheat for Home Use 


F CURRENT official estimates of wheat 

yields are within bounds there will be 
about enough wheat for domestic food and 
seed. Maybe this is just as well because 
Europe, North Africa and Canada promise 
much better yields than a year ago. Of 
course some wheat will be exported but this 
may have to be provided from carried-over 
stocks or from a possibly larger yield of 
spring wheat than was indicated early in 
June. 

The world crop situation, eleven countries 
contributing estimates (Russia not included) 
indicates a decrease of about 50,000,000 
bushels from a year ago, which indicates that 
present fairly good prices should be main- 
tamed in countries having wheat for sale. 
Our corn crop is said to have regained much 
lost ground and to promise a bumper yield, 
(big wheat and corn crops rarely come in the 
same year) which should help the live stock 
raisers. Cotton’ crop prospects as of late 
June were for the third largest yield on 
record but it needs to be remembered that 
Texas, which last year raised a third of the 
total crop, has been suffering for rain for 
months past. 

_ The results of the half year as displayed 
m many measures of movement are most of 
them better than predicted a few months ago. 
Sales of stock on the New York Exchange 
exceeded those of a year ago by 76 per cent 
and exceeded those for the first half of 1901, 
atecord year, by 17 per cent. Bond sales 
exceeded those of last year by 4 per cent 
ut were 18 per cent below the high-record 
first half of 1922. Pig iron output, while 
per cent ahead of last year, was 8.8 per 
tent below the 1923 peak. Steel output was 
13 per cent ahead of 1924 but 4 per cent 
C Ow the best of the post-war year, 1923. 
pl loadings for the half year were 4.8 per 
above 1924 but gross railway earnings 
Were nearly one per cent less. 
pa clearings made a new peak for a 
~ year with a gain of 18.7 per cent at 


“ew York, 10.4 per cent outside of that city | 
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OUTPOSTS OF SUPER-POWER | 


BOVE is the new Weymouth Station of the Boston 
Edison Company. 








Below is the new Long Beach Station of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company of Los Angeles. 


With the completion of these stations—outposts of super- 
power serving 3,000,000 people—the power construction 
work of Stone & Webster, Inc., throughout the country ex- 
ceeds 2,250,000 horse power. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE 
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Move 1000 Tons 


in Buenos Aires 


A RADIOGRAM from New 
York accepts the offer — starts 
a thousand tons of hides mov- 
ing in Buenos Aires. Use Radio- 
grams to speed your business 
with South America. Trans- 
mission is prompt —accurate— 
direct. 


HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 


In New York, Washington, Boston, or Honolulu, phone 
for an RCA messenger. 


In other cities—file Radiograms to Europe or the Near 
East at any RCA or Postal Telegraph office; and to 
Hawaii and Japan at any RCA or Western Union 


office. 


To any country—and for passengers on ships at sea— 
be sure to mark messages 


Via RCA 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


NEW YORK CITY 





SEE POPS EY Broad 5100 6 West 19th Street................ .. Watkins 7953 
ee one ccnp oe dsaban anne Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway .......................-Columbus 4311 
SED ee ET OOE .... cc ncccccccscccce Franklin 2675 19 West 44th Street ..............-. Murray Hill 4996 
5 264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
E SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULJ, T. H., 923 Fort Street 
EN ee 10 So. La Salle St. PRP EEEM, osc ccccccctesccessceces The Bourse 
_ + gee 60 Congress Street CLEVELAND ........ccccccccccoes 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS ............... Carondelet Building SEATTLE ........ ero 501 Maritime Building 
¢ BEES 0 ccc cbivekcetcccces Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas............. Realty Building 
SUR Wi. ioc cic cess ccccces 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES .......ccccoses 309 Equitable Building 
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and 15 per cent at all cities, over the jm 
peak. In June, however, the gain gua. 
New York was little below that shown » 
New York, a notable happening. “a 


of 7 per cent over the peak total a years 
which in turn gained 7 per cent over 

Failures were 1.4 per cent below 1924 for 
months while liabilities fell off 38 Per cen 
Compared with 1923, failures this year x 
4 per cent larger than 1923, while liability 
are 5.5 per cent smaller. is 


Mail-order Sales Show Gain © 


[s RETAIL trade spottiness is also 
Mail-order sales in June exceeded thog 
May by 3.3 per cent and went ahead of 
last year by 13 per cent. Chain-store 
for June fell 1.6 per cent below May 
exceeded June a year ago by 16 Per cert 
The two combined gained 14.5 per cent, 
June 1924, but were only 6 tenths per ow 
in excess of May. 

For six months mail-order sales are 11» 
cent ahead of 1924 and chain-store sales 
12 per cent larger while the two com 
show 11.6 per cent gain. Sales of de 
ment stores for five months ending yi 
May were only 1.2 per cent ahead of {iy 
and small neighborhood retailers are claind 
to have done not as well as did departma 
stores. The inference from all of thy 
figures is that while retail trade as a whe 
may be ahead of 1924, a great deal of by 





ness has gone through channels other the 


those used some years ago. 


One of the industries which receded itt 


if at all, in the second quarter of the 
when others were inclined to slow ¢ 
was building. Permits for building in 
at 158 cities totalled $326,094,988 as aga 
$327,321,364 in May and $255,852,1001 
June a year ago. June, in fact, did not 
anything like the normal reaction from } 
and earlier months. The result was that 
second quarter’s total of building 
$1,077,185,346, a new high quarterly re 
and 25.7 per cent ahead of the like quarted 
1924. The six months’ total, $1,899,8552i 
is therefore 7 per cent ahead of last yea, 
high-record period, the latter in turn hm 
gained 7 per cent over 1923. 


Wholesale Prices Are High 


- THE foreign trade field the contin 
prominence of foods and especially of mt 
in our export trade was still notable m 
whereas raw cotton and petroleum @ 
fell off from a year ago. Manu 
goods furnished a larger proportion o 
total trade but a relatively smaller perce 
of gain although the exports of autom 
especially to Great Britain, to take adv 
of tariff law changes, were the heaviest 
record for any month, Exports of ai 
products declined heavily. In imports 
chief gains were in crude materials for 
facture. For eleven months exports ant 
$534,000,000. Of this gain in exports, 
mainly grains, furnished $280,000,000, 
factured products $155,000,000 and @ 
materials, mainly cotton, $102,000,000. of 
$219,000,000 gain in imports, crude mala 
furnished $189,000,000. 
Wholesale price indexes sometimes # 
the way to stock market quotations. 
certainly did in 1921 on the re bee 
the 1920 deflation. This year in May ™* 
sale prices rose 2.2 per cent after fou 
cessive monthly declines. In June 
prices rose 1.7 per cent further, 
stock, meats, provisions and rub 
in this latest advance while br gi! 
vegetable oils receded, the former @™ 
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reports. Compared with July 1 a year 
ago wholesale price indexes are 13 per cent 
ahead of July 1, 1924, with nine groups of 
‘commodities higher. 


College Women in Retail 
Stores 


FORMATIVE appraisals of college women 
jn retail-store work were made by mer- 
chants who responded to a questionnaire 
sent by the Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in cooperation with 
ihe Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, to determine whether retail 
stores have been successful with college 
women, to ascertain the opportunities for 
women in stores, and how best the 

stores can attract college women. 

Replies were received from seventy-six 
employers of 126 college women, with the 
largest number in any one store reported at 
thirty-two. The stores represented employ 
from 4 to 4,000 persons. 

After considering the replies, the Board 
found that “although the employment of 
women college graduates is still so new a 
thing that merchants dislike to make general 
statements of their success, there are many 
stores now making the experiment and the 
Board believes that more will make the trial.” 

Explaining the timeliness of the investi- 
gation, the committee assigned to the work 
said it had undertaken the investigation in 
the belief that whether or not a merchant 
has given much attention to the problem of 
attracting college graduates to his employ, he 
cannot fail to consider it in the future. The 
reason given for this view of the committee 
is the change in the nature of merchandising, 
“which is becoming a science, instead of de- 
pending only on trading instincts.” 

Store service is a powerful means to 
attract patronage, requiring for its proper 
performance employes who have a social and 
cultural knowledge, the committee says and 
then asks, “Where will the employer who is 
not persuaded that this is so, secure individ- 

whose minds are trained to approach 
problems scientifically and whose background 
is broad culturally, except from higher insti- 
tutions of learning?” To the committee’s 
way of thinking, “The employer who is not 
persuaded that this is so has only to watch 
his competitors.” 

Of the problems involved, the committee 
says, “Since he will eventually wish to engage 

young people, the employer will be 
glad to be warned of the difficulties in his 
path, as reported by other merchants and 
recorded here. He must expect to expend the 
money and patience necessary to meet these 
problems, and the committee . . . believes 
that this can be done by attracting college- 
trained young people to his employ, selecting 
fom among them only those properly 
equipped for his purpose, and thereafter en- 


Couraging them with training and due ad- 
vancement.” 





Don Quixote Had Nothing On Us 


N A CERTAIN piece of railroad line in 

the west they had six cases in one -week 
lately of motor cars running into the sides of 
trains. In all six instances the collision occurred 
in broad daylight, between 8 and 12 o’clock in 

morning, and at crossings protected by both 
Watchmen and signals. 

mh one case, the automobilist chose for his 

the twentieth car of the train! 
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. Different colored paper. 
3. Different kinds of paper. 


4. Different weights of paper 
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Losses and waste stop when original entries 
are right. Amsaboco Products make and keep 
them right most quickly and economically 
Made by the pioneer manufacturer of original 
entry systems, Amsaboco Products are backed 
by more than forty years’ experience and by 
the services of the largest force of trained rep- 
resentatives in the field. 
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Your Records 
and type them at one time 


Continuous Interfolded Forms* 
can save you from 20% to 60% 


Just because your form records are slightly different in content 
or different in size or on different weight paper is no reason why you 
should waste time and money by typing each set separately. 


With Continuous Interfolded Forms you combine two or more 
sets of records and type them all at one time. 


Continuous Interfolded Forms also eliminate 5 of the 6 operations 
necessary in typing ordinary forms. After being fed into your bill- 
ing machine, they are interleaved only once with carbon, and the 
typist’s time is then entirely devoted to writing. As one set is com- 
pleted, she pulls it forward and separates it at the perforations. 
Immediately she starts typing the next set which has automatically 
come into position with the carbon interleaved. 


All of the following features can be found only in Continuous 


Interfolded Forms. Remember the name CONTINUOUS INTER- 


FOLDED— 

1. Only one neat pack of s00 to 2,000 sets_~— 5. All forms exactly the same length when 
according to number of copies wanted detached because separated at per- 
in each set. forations. 


6. All copies in the set are separate sheets 
and have clean cut edges when re- 
moved from the machine. 


7. Perforated flat hinge at folds—no 
hump to catch or tear the carbon paper 


Write us for further information how Continuous Interfolded Forms will cut 
down labor and cost in your particular business. 


c™- —= — —PIN TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL= — — — * 
I 
, American Sales Book Company, timtea | 
| Dept. 7498, Elmira, New York ! 
j Tell me how in my particular business, Continuous Inter- 
{ folded Forms will cut down my labor and costs. I 
, Send me your folder on Continuous Interfolded Forms. I 
| NT PTR et C0800 O08 OS OOS OO 50854 SSO OOHSESSOOCEEE ! 
, ! 
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How do YOUR 


goods arrive? 


AMAGES and concealed losses in transit 

are part of your shipping costs. Safety 
of your goods will be one aim of a General 
Box Engineer should you ask him to study 
your shipping methods. 


A decrease in weight, with an increase in 
strength will be a second aim—with attend- 
ant lowering of freight costs. If a Pioneer 
Box or Crate is indicated by his study 
there will be further savings in storage 
space required, in assembly, in packing and 
closing. 


For one manufacturer the saving was $5280 
in one month on transportation charges 
alone. In addition to this there were the 
other savings referred to above. 


To put your shipping on a more scientific 
and economical basis, if possible, will cost 
you nothing. 


Write for bulletins—““General Box Ser- 
vice’’— that tell how we save money for 
others. Let us know, too, if a General 
Box Engineer may apply himself to your 
problem. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


504 North Dearborn Street . Chicago, Illinois 


Factories—Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Ill., Ilimo, Me., 

Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 
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To the Receiver 


Thereceiver of mer- 
chandise has, or 
should have, a keen 
interest in the kind 
of container used to 
ship his goods. Pro- 
gressive manufac- 
turers recognize this 
and ship in contain- 
ers that are safe and 
economical; that can 
be opened and un- 
packed quickly— 
and can be re-used. 


Pioneer Boxes and 
Crates are highly re- 
garded by receivers. 
They are light and 
strong. They pre- 
vent petty theft. 
They are opened in 
afew seconds. The 
entire top lifts up 
like thelidofa trunk. 
Contents are un- 
packed quickly. 


A booklet, ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’’ will 
be sent you free—if 
you will write for it. 
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Lower Discounts Were Bait to Jobbers 
to Maintain Fixed Prices of Fish 

Tackle—Dealers Got No More Sox i | 
They ‘‘Offended’’: the Manufacturer | 
—Content of White Lead Not Enough | 
to Justify the Label—Same Names | 
Won’t Do for Separate Grape Busi. | 
nesses—A Coffee Case Gives Grounds 
for a Prohibitory Order—Wisconsin 
Butter Men’s Ban on Oleomargarine 
Must Be Lifted, Commission Says— 
Fair and Unfair Practices in the Hog. 
Cholera Serum Industry—Dismissals 





Nation’s 








fap eigen of a Michigan manufacturer of fish 
ing tackle were baited with lower discounts. 
for jobbers who observed his price scale than fg 
those who did not, the Commission explains jg 
reporting the issuance of a prohibitory order that 
requires discontinuance of practices which th 
Commission believes unfair. The Commission 
found, it says, that the Michigan concern adopted 
a selling policy for its products based on a lig 
price scale, and that discounts were made from 
the base prices by which the prices to jobbers 
and consumers were fixed. 

A discount of 50 per cent regularly allowed 
to jobbers was reduced to 33 1-3 per cent when 
they cut prices of the concern’s products, the 
Commission reports. By correspondence and im 
terviews, the findings state, the concern let it kk 
known that the discount would be decreased 
when its prices were not observed, and when dis- 
counts were reduced, ‘the information was given 
to jobbers maintaining the concern’s prices with 
the purpose, as quoted in one case, to “Strengthen 
the spine of them who, we believe, are neet 
ing it.” 

In general, the effect of the concern’s pric 
plan, the findings state, is to prevent dealers 
from selling the concern’s products at lowe 
prices that might be regarded by the dealers # 
justified by their respective selling costs and i 
trade conditions, thereby operating to suppres 
competition in the concern’s products. 


A MILWAUKEE hosiery company, chargel 
vi with enforcing a scale of retail prices oni 
customers, has been asked by the Commission # 
mend its ways. The order issued in this @& 
requires that the company stop maintaining retail 
prices on its products by cooperative methods, 
through which the company and its distributor, 
the Commission says, undertake to prevent others 
from obtaining the company’s hosiery at I 
than designated prices. 

Price lists are issued by the company to is 
dealers, the Commission explains, and it request 
adherence to the prices quoted in the lists. The 
company makes it known generally to the trade, 
according to the Commission, that it requié 
all those handling its hosiery products to mae 
tain the retail prices designated, and that t¥ 
refuse further sales to all dealers failing to abide 
by the prices listed. : 

Many excerpts from the company’s come: 
spondence with its dealers and agents are 1 : 
in the findings, showing, the Commission i 
that the company established uniform pms 
that it insisted on the observance of these pm 
and that it refused further sales to “offe 
dealers. The general effect of the com 
sales maintenance plan, the Commission cont 
is to suppress competition in the sale of 
products in interstate commerce. 


THE “combination white lead” in the name @ 

a paint marketed by a Brooklyn mans 
turer was only label-deep, the Commission 5) 
gests in announcing the terms of a prohibit 
order. This manufacturer sells paint and pai 
products to wholesalers and retailers throug "i 
the United States. ‘| 

One product, alleged to have been m 


re 


Lead,” did not contain more than 3 pe 


under the trade name of “Combination “a ; 
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sulphate of lead mixed with other ingredients. 
d tice, the findings state, misleads and 
ives the trade and the public into the belief 
the product so labeled contains either 


pated se ee 


—.. te of lead or carbonate of lead, or the two 
in combination, as its predominant : ingredient, 
obbers because of that mistaken belief diverts trade 
ish : from competitors who truthfully label their 
be products. 

J urer 

Me RAPE growers’ exchanges may sell similar 
a ‘ “ ae 
: Bust ; grapes, but the Commission has banned the 


imilar names when the businesses are 
rounds | Se This ruling developed from a case 
consin © against a New York concern which sells grapes 
garine | in carload lots to purchasers in other states. By 
Says— the terms of the order issued, the concern is 
e Hog- ‘ved to discontinue using as a trade name, 
nissals # trade mark or label the name or words “Cali- 
Ft jomia Grape Growers Exchange,” or any other 
§ combination of words likely to be confused with 
er of fish & the words “California Grape Growers Exchange,” 
+ discouns | and from using such legends on letterheads, bill- 
le than for & heads or advertising in connection with the sale 
explains j ; 
order _ oom the New York concern’s competitors 
which th §— was a cooperative non-profit corporation known 
“ommission & as the California Grape Growers Exchange of 
rn adoptei § San Francisco. After the competing corporation 
1 on a lit § had adopted its name, the Commission explains, 
made from & the New York concern operated its partnership 
to jobbers — business under the same title, painting on the 
door of its New York office a sign which read 
ly allowel § “California Grape Growers Exchange.” Nu- 
cent when — merous complaints were received by the compet- 
rducts, the & ing company, the Commission says, from pur- 
nce and in. & chasers and prospective purchasers resulting from 
n let it be @ the confusion in the similarity of the two names. 
decreased The New York concern’s use of its trade name 
| when dis & in the marketing of grapes, the Commission con- 
was gives ® tends, had the tendency and capacity to mislead 
prices with & many persons into the belief that its business was 
‘Strengthen § identical with the cooperative association of the 
are need @ same name, a belief contrary to fact. 








a 





ern’s price HROUGH the Commission’s mill has gone a 

ent dealers coffee case, and it went against a firm 

at lowe ® charged with fixing minimum resale prices for its 

- dealers @ @ blends, the Commission reporting that it found 
sts and by ® grounds for a prohibitory order. 

0 SUppres Explaining the issuance of the order, the Com- 

mission says that the firm fixed minimum prices 

at which its products were to be retailed, and 





y, charged insisted on the observance of the prices by | 


rices on is @ dealers, obtaining from the dealers written con- 
amission t@ @ ‘tacts and promises obligating them to observe 
n this cat ® the fixed prices. Cooperation of the firm’s cus- 


ining retail tomers was sought, the Commission found, in | 
e method @ ‘detecting any variation from the set prices. | 


listributos, @ Dealers who cut prices were refused further 
vent othes @ Shipments unless they gave satisfactory assurance 
ory at les for the future observance of prices. Suppression 
of competition is seen by the Commission as a 
vany to if result of the firm’s alleged acts, and the prevent- 
it requests @ 128 of dealers from selling the firm’s coffees at 
lists. The lower prices based on their respective selling costs 
) the trade, and on trade conditions. 
it require 


1s to mail LEOMARGARINE will still contend with 


that itwle \ butter for favor on Wisconsin tables and in 
ng to abide Wisconsin kitchens, if the Commission has its 

way, for it has issued an order against a co- 
nv’s Come operative creamery association, and its officers, 


are includet ae, and members, with headquarters at 
ission says adison, requiring the discontinuance of specified 
orm pri Practices, 

‘hese prices A resolution was adopted by the association at 
“offendi a of its meetings, so the Commission reports, 
com mn ng the dealers and citizens of Polk county, 
yn cont center of the association’s membership, to 


sale of # discontinue the sale of oleomargarine and 


to eliminate butter substitutes from Polk 
d county, inasmuch as they ... are injurious to 
he name public health. 
n manufat- This 4 i : 
nission Su |: resolution was printed in newspapers and 
prohi 





ly circulated in Polk county, the Commission | 


+ and p says, and it contends that oleomargarine is a | 


throughott ante article of commerce, recognized by the 


pa Government as a food product for hu- 
n markettt Consumption. The order specifies that: 
tion Wa respondents cease and desist from com- 


3 pet 
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ng among themselves or with others to | 
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Comptometer Section, Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Boosts production 25% 


lf not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 


it’s nota 
Comptometer 


Comptometer speed, safeguarded by the “‘Controlled- 
key” and “Clear register” signal, is what gave Mr. 
W. D. Knapp, Auditor, Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., makers of the Blackstone and Totem Cigars, 
the results described in his letter from which the 
following is quoted: 


‘‘In our office, as in our factory, we never 
hesitate to discard even good equipment 
for better, when shown that it pays to do 
so. It was on just such a showing as 
this that we installed the Comptometer 
on our figure work, and we are now turn- 
ing out 25% more work per unit of 
equipment than we did before.’’ 


It is a good plan to insist on being “shown that it 
pays” before buying any adding machine. The only 
way you can learn in advance “that it pays” is by 
an actual work-out in your own office on your own 
work. Not just a flash demonstration—but a rea! 
production test which can be readily measured, and 
compared with the performance of other equipment 
on the same work. 


A Comptometer man is always available for such 
a test. A word from you that you’d like to be 
shown will bring him, with no obligation whatever. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 No. Paulina Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 






Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 








When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mre, Co. 





please mention Nation’s Business 
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Traveler’s Insurance 
Company, Hartford, 


Connecticut. 


Equipped with Dahl- 
strom -Metal Elevator 
Inclosures 


NATION’S BUSINESS 











Why Dahlstrom? 


METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
COMPLETE ELEVATOR 
INCLOSURES AND CABS 
UNI-TRE FRAMES 


\Y 


ADJUSTABLE PARTITIONS 


~S 


CONDUO-BASE 


DAHLSTROM 


OME favor Dahlstrom Me- 

tallic Doors, Office Parti- 
tions, and Elevator Inclosures 
because they are so quickly 
and easily installed; others be- 
cause they add so much to the 
appearance of a building; some 
because they last so long and 
require so little care; but the 
majority choose them because 
they are, above everything 


else, 


FIREPROOF 


We shall be pleased to furnish 


you with complete informa- 
tion upon request 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


JAMEST 


NEW YORK ~~ 25 Broadway . CHICAGO 


RATETL i904 


OWN, NEW YORK 


DETROIT 
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hinder, obstruct or prevent the sale of 
margarine which has been or may be 
into Wisconsin in interstate co 
particularly from combining to obstruct, 
or prevent the purchase in interstate ¢ 
of oleomargarine by the retail dealers ang 
markets of Polk county, Wisconsin, or thes 
by said dealers and meat markets of g 
garine so purchased; and from entering j 
any agreement or understanding with 
dealers or meat markets or others from 
chasing oleomargarine in interstate co, 
or from selling oleomargarine so purchased 


ANNOUNCING its conclusions after conga 

ZX tion of the record in a trade practice 
mittal of manufacturers of anti-hog q 
serum and virus, the Commission defines ifs 
lief that fair competition does not mean Ig 
competition, and that— 


Fair competition may consist in giving a hy 
price or better terms or better service 

number of practices condemned by the 
consist only in one of these and canng 
condemned by the Commission. On the my 
trary, an agreement not to compete in th 
particulars, is contrary to law. 


The Commission divided on the declaration 
unfair practices. Among the practices conde 
by resolutions of the industry were: 


Direct or indirect lavish, excessive or 4 
arranged entertainment of purchasers of sx 
and virus. 

Making of excessive personal gifts to» 
chasers of serum and virus, or to their fami 

Promising or allowing unearned discounts 
certain purchasers of serum and virus, wi 
are not allowed to the general trade. 

Payment of maintenance and refrigen 
charges to and in behalf of certain retail) 
chasers, not allowed to the general trade, 

Donating funds or providing banquets 
other entertainments for associations. 

Payment of specific advertising expenses 
behalf of certain purchasers, and not of 
to all purchasers, under like terms and ¢ 
ditions. 

Guaranteeing against advance and proted 
against declines in price of serum and ving 
Granting of rebates, refunds ..., or 
ing unearned discounts to purchasers of st 
and virus to induce or retain patronage, 


Chairman Van Fleet, and Commissioners i 
and Humphrey did not believe the practices: 
dicated were unfair. Commissioners Nugent 
Thompson dissented to the majority view. 1 
minority holds that 


In our opinion, said practices, both i 
and in the aggregate, are unfair as thy! 
suppress competition in large measure by @ 
ing out of the business of manufacturing 
selling such serum and virus the smallers 
cerns which are financially unable to met 
cost occasioned thereby, and enable the 
cially powerful among the manufactures 
dominate and exercise control over the 
and place at their mercy the ultimate? 
sumers of said products. 

In our judgment, the practices abovt 
out are also unfair to the farmers 
country who raise hogs. We do née 
that they are now required to pay 4 
price for serum and virus than they 
if said practices were discontinued 8 
manufacturers must pass on to the fame 
additional expense of conducting 
made necessary by said practices. 


Commenting on the position of the Gs 
Commissioner Hunt asserted that 


In declaring the above resolutions mill 
minority would stifle competition if 
the smaller concerns may survive. 
destroy competition in the interest OF 
manufacturer.... They say “We @ 
doubt that they are now required @F 
a higher price for serum and virus ta 
would pay if said practices were @ 
as the manufacturers must pass on 





farmers the additional expense of 
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et was [re-determined 
mean |e 
eiving 9 ROM the fi ke—the selection of i inhabi 
: { the first master stroke—the se ction of its become a city of more than seven thousand inhabi- 
by the tr location—Longview’s ultimate development into tants. Great manufacturing plants have been built 
n ey one of the future great cities of the Pacific Northwest and the roar of industry is now a reality. Ocean 
spate a has been systematically planned. liners—three and four at a time—are loading cargo 
i esccens of Longview wes gre-deteresiael at Longview docks. Millions of dollars are being spent 
declaiii in new projects. And so Longview moves rapidly 
cos Sa From a standing start, only two years ago, in a in strict accord with the pre-determined plans and 
.: valley of farms and orchards, Longview already has desires of its founders. 
pei p FACTORY INDUCEMENTS— PROPERTY INVESTMENT— WHOLESALE and JOBBING— A HOME DELIGHTFUL— 
: Longview presents the ten essen- No section of the country offers More wholesale and jobbing es Who has not dreamed of just 
‘its to tials for successful industry. greater opportunities, or greater tablishments, of the better class, such a place as Longview for a 
| hele in 1-T ortation by river, by sea, Security for investments in in- will be required to serve Long- home? 
ni t : ° rae : ; 
4 dea Rv — = ogg s come producing properties, than view's ever increasing popula- Situated in a beautiful valley 
i discounts Assseel le markets, estic the Pacific Northwest. tion. where the Cowlitz River joins 
trade. es 3—Expertly planned industrial dis- Pa continued rapid growth Big industries permanently lo- the Columbia on its way to the 
id refrigen i Remenable land prices b og og ua ye go cating in Longview are bringing Pacific Ocean—amid the grand- 
ain wa — engraereny . —_ ng rout the aid of boom well paid workers and rapidly eur of immense forests and 
ral trade, 6—Fuel and power. By sae the utmostcon- enhancing the business oppor- mountain ranges—Longview is 
; banquets 3—Labor. as bas cg a e careful, conset- tunities in many lines. the dream come true for happy 
a ial i ? vative investor in income prop- iy i 
tions. Asince to live with allthecon- erties. Prop re is fifty miles from ape: home builders. 
ng expenses veniences of a modern city. ee the nearest larger city. It is sur- ongview is not a straggling “‘boom- 
id a * 10—Community spirit. Office buildings and store rounded sei ate il amen sore pcs town. Longview is a city of vision 
rms and 0 The Long-Bell lumber manu- rooms, apartment houses, apart- and by an abundantl d b a = om my ia 
, ties olans ; ment hotels, suburban garden {3 ¢ hee 7 ee a ee 
. g p ants are now in op- l d d lh tive arming community. Locat- You will enjoy the progressive spiri¢c 
and protedi eration and a second unit is being moet ee sete iC some ed on two of the most popular of this modern young city. You wi 
1 and virus. built. The Weyerhaeuser Timber YP hich ‘ll be ucing PTOP- national highways, Longview is "4 the climate delightful. There are 
or al Company has selected Longview ‘TS Which wilt be needed. visited tly by th ds of compienn fecliines tus Ss nOweenee ee 
a et £ j f Longview’s growth, although phe- ed yearly by ousands O you: children and every approved means 
asers of sn for one of its great manufactut- j,omenal, is not of the “mushroom” tourists. Last yearLongviewhad, for healthful recreation.. Longview's 
tronage. ing plants. variety. it is estimated, morethan200,000visitors. Stores are a! the highest type. Living 
issionns y= Fleishhacker banking interests «ale nna eee yy saline gr Hg year a new a5 00 auto tourist ee ae 
MSSIONEMS F Franci: h ans park, with every modern conveni a . 
e practices! p Bese | pg prbmesad Perms» Rac permanent types of buildings. has been built to accomodate the over The Longview Co. 
rs Ni ‘ 7 i Longview is not an experiment. increasing number of tourists visiting . . 
= ugent Big business is sure of Longview. Longview is a fact. Longview. Longview, Washington 
ity view. 
me: Monthly Payrolls Near Million Mark Building Activities This Year 
ras toy? Longview’s payrolls will aggregate $800,000 a The first unit of a $200,000 public hospital with 80 
sasure by a month as early as the middle of this summer, it is beds. A $150,000 public library. A $75,000 pas- 
ufacturing conservatively estimated. «+++ Longview has senger station. A $125,000 community church. 
; grown from nothing to a permanent, modern city Five larger business buildings aggregating $250,000. 
e smaller 1 > os s : 
: in less than two years’ time without the use of A $100,000 addition to the public school. Fifteen 
le to a “boom methods’’. additional miles of concrete paving. 
able 
nufactures 
er the ind 
ultimate ¢ 
ices above Longview i ed by three t: 
‘ee ns-con- 
armers a Cieoktat Talhwares the Northera Posife, 
















do not <7j| the Union Pacific and the Great North- 
" .|) 2" «5! ern; the Columbia River with its ocean- 
pay a | ae going ce to the leading ports of 
hey would the world; two internationally famous 
ad paved highways—the Columbia River 
tinued | Highway and the Pacific Highway—and : ; a 
the farmem ~ |. a third, the Ocean Beach Highway, now ; — 
e ‘ i} being built. Longview is 50 miles north~ Jocks 
x their DB west of Portland, 50 miles east of the Pa- 


|| cific Ocean and 135 miles south of Seattle. be " 















PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE 
THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Wash. Dept.12 
Gentlemen: Please send me literature concerning the new city of 










n in Longview. Lam particularly interested in its opportunities for: 
(Make @ check mark in the square) 
{ ] Manufacturing Retail ‘Wholesale 
{ } Professional Commercial Home Site 


{ }] Suburban Acreage [ } Income Property Investment 
a eT St 
Address_. ili tls 
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Handy as memory 
—and trustworthy 


R the safe keeping of valuable records 
often referred to, the Desk-hi Cabinet 
offers perfect facilities. Desk-hi, useful and 
lastingly handsome, typifies the Lymetco 
Line of steel cabinets and tables. 


In the mind of a Lyon designer, steel — 
strong, durable, utilitarian—takes on lines of 
beauty. Under the handsof Lyon workersthe 
ideas of the designers are accomplished. The 
standard finish is baked enamel in Lymetco 
green but, at little extra cost, you may have 
oak, walnut, mahogany or ivory gray. 


Years of making storage equipment of steel 
—Lyon Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving and 
_other steel products—for many industries lie 
back of thedevelopment of The Lymetco Line 
—the latest among many accomplishments. 


The Lymetco Line is sold by stationers, 
office equipment, furniture and department 
stores. Write for the name of the dealer in 
your town and for descriptive literature. 


LYON METALLIC MFG. COMPANY 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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their business... . Experience ‘sas 

just the reverse. The expense is not Passed q 
to the farmer under the farmer m ‘ 
purchase practiced in Iowa and Illinois and y 
far as I know in other hog-producing state. 

Of course, the serum manufacturers 
the findings of the minority would get 
from competition and thus raise the Price ¢ 
serum. The majority are willing and have ip 
the report agreed to help eliminate Unlawhy 
competition and refused to lend aid to Suppreg 
legal methods which mean giving a betjy 
price, better terms, or better service. 

The minority wishes the Commission tg 
on record as declaring unlawful practices whig 
give better service, better terms or betiy 
prices. These things are the very essence g 
competition. For instance, they would om 
demn as unlawful the granting by one cop 
pany, as in paragraph sixteen, better discoug 
than a competitor. So-called rebates, refung 
or unearned discounts to purchasers Simpl 
mean giving a better price than a competity 
Whether it is called a rebate, refund or d& 
count, it is all the same. It means that th 
seller gives the purchaser a better price. hh 
stead of the granting of such discounts beigg 
unlawful as the minority contends, the fact; 
that an agreement by the trade not to gy 
them amounts to an agreement as to 
which is in violation of the Sherman Law, } 
means that no farmer can get a better discount 
from one concern than from another a 
amounts to an unlawful repression of compe 
tion by agreement. 

The majority of the Commission cannot agm 
to sanction such a violation. .. . 


” 















The farmer is the ultimate consumer of ant- 
hog cholera serum. He has lightened the bu. 
den of serum costs by buying through i 
farm organizations direct from the manufe 
turer, and the majority of the Commissions 
seeking to protect fair competition in the ® 
terest of these farmers. 


Commissioners Van Fleet and Humphrey co 


curred in the statement of Commissioner Hunt. 


Several cases have been dismissed by the Com 


mission. Involved were two _ associations ¢ 
wholesale grocers, one in Ohio and one in Mice 
gan, a manufacturer of toilet preparations? 
cigar-making firm, and a company selling manm 
hardware. The charges and the grounds for é& 
missal, as reported by the Commission, were: 


Conspiring to obstruct the Procter & Gamlk 


Company from applying its sales policy in a 
nection with the marketing of soap products ¥ 
charged against a wholesale grocers’ association# 
Ohio. No interstate commerce was showt,! 
majority of the Commission held. 


Concerted action to coerce manufacturers itt 


guarantees against price declines was 
against a wholesale grocers association of Midt 
gan. The proof was that no such thing & 
curred, a majority of the Commission fount 


Advertising in connection with the sale of toil 


preparations was misleading, according t 
citation against a New York firm. Ina 
tion the firm stated that it has discontinued ® 
practices specified in the complaint, and be 
promised that they will not be resumed. 


Misbranding of cigars got a firm of ce 
makers before the Commission. The Comme 


sion accepted a stipulation of facts, in which t 


firm explained that it has ceased the pradi® 
cited, and promised that there would be ™* 
sumption. : 

Giving gratuities to employes of steams 
owners, without the employers’ knowledge, ® 
induce purchase of goods, was charged agains! 
company of Portland, Maine. No item 
commerce was shown in connection with the # 
leged practice, according to the majority's ® 
of thinking. 


Radio Postcard Advertises City 


THE CHAMBER at Adrian, Michigal 
provided listeners-in with special pow 

to acknowledge radio programs. The 

illustrated and give salient facts on the ¢ 
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HIS plant, manned by an organiza- 

tion with a background of thirty-four 
years experience in the manufacture of 
roller bearings, is the source of the 
Hyatt product. 


During those thirty-four years Hyatt 
bearings have been adopted by one 
industry after another, for virtually all 
classes of mechanical equipment. 


The growing use of these bearings has 
been due to the growing appreciation 
of their economic value. Engineers and 
manufacturing executives have realized 
that successful performance of equip- 





Plant of the Hyatt Roller Bearing — 
Company at Newark, New Jersey 


ment depends largely upon the elimina- 
tion of plain bearing friction and its 
resulting evils. 


Hyatt bearings speed up production; 
they cut the costs of power, lubrication 
and maintenance; they operate year-in 
and year-out without adjustment or 
replacement. 


Investigate the advantages of using 
them in your manufacturing equipment 
and in your mechanical products. 
Hyatt engineers are prepared to co- 
operate, without obligation, in studying 
your problems. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILA DELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 








HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
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|\MORSE 


Silent Chain Drives 


The original rocker joint chain 











10 H.P. Morse Silent Chains driving Triplex Pumps 
Driver, 840 r.p.m.; driven, 172 r.p.m.; centers, 32 inches 


Flexible as Belts 


Positive as Gears 
More Efficient than either 


Morse Chain Drives provide a posi- 
tive, flexible transmission for power 
between parallel shafts. 


Used from motors to _ individual 
machines or to line shafts. 


Friction loss less than 1%4%. 
From '4 H.P. to 5,000 H.P. 


Speeds from 6,000 to 250 r.p.m. or 
slower. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


Atlanta, Ga., 702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. New Orleans, La., 521 Barronne St., A.M Lockett 


Baltimore, Md., 1402 Lexington Bldg. 0. 

Birmingham, Ala., Moore Handley Hardware Co. New York City, 50 Church Street 

Boston, Mass., 141 Milk Street Omaha, Neb., 727 W. O. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer 
Charlotte, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Bldg Equipment Co. 

Chicago, [ll., 112 W. Adams Street Philadelphia, Pa., 803 Peoples Bank Bidg 
Cleveland, Ohio, 421 Engineers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., Westinghouse Bldg 

Denver, Colo., 211 Ideal Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., Monadnock Bidg . 

Detroit, Mich., 7601 Central Avenue St. Louis, Mo., 2137 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Louisville, Ky., 516 W. Main St., Ed. Morton Co 
Minneapolis, Minn., 413 Third St., Strong-Scott 
Mig. Co. 








Toronto, Ont., Can., 50 Front St., E., Strong-Scott Mig. Co. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., Dufferin Street, Strong-Scott Mig. Co. 
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Morst Cuarin Co. please mention 1 


n’s Business 


| between employers and workers, and in 
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Government Aids to 
Business 


Reports of government tests, investigat 
and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtaj 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item, 


Tue UniFrorM through-export bill of ladi 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, has now been in use about three years, 

Julius Klein in a fo 
Case for and_ to “Uniform Through By. 
Against Uniform P°t Bill of Lading” pup. 
Bill of Lading lished by the Departmen 


of Commerce. The quap. 
tity of freight transported 
under this bill of lading cannot be estimated, Mr 
Klein says, but a large percentage of the export 
freight now moving is so carried. 

A considerable divergence of opinion among 
shippers and carriers over interpretation gf 
clauses of the bill has operated against its satis 
factory use. In this bulletin, W. Rodney Long 
of the Department’s Transportation Division hys 
presented the case for and against the bill, an 
his work stands as a sincere attempt to give a 
impartial statement of the facts relative to its ux. 
Against this background the divergent views of 
the bill’s controlling clauses are made unde. first 
standable. with 

The bulletin is issued as Trade Information 
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Bulletin No. 335, and is obtainable from the By jai 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De § ang. 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Tk 

issue 


Water Gas can be successfully generated from # pull 
the low-sulphur coals of the Middle Wet § Stat. 
although they are not regarded as first-grade, inter 

coals for coal gas am Offic 

Generation of coke manufacture, sa § the | 


Water Gas from - ce oa A. Dunkley, Bat 1 
: uminating gas engined, 
Mid-West Coals in Technical Paper iif Rt 

issued by the Bureau d§ Bure 

Mines. The extensive use of Illinois, Indiam§ tion, 

and other mid-western coals as substitutes fot 

the coke from eastern coals is important, he & P 

plains, because more coke is saved for industrig Bt 

that cannot use bituminous coal so well, am 


the transportation of coal from eastern fields 8 a 
avoided. 
The paper summarizes the experiments matt Th 


under a cooperative agreement among the Bureat§ thern 
of Mines, the Illinois State Geological Survey, § burni 
and the Engineering Experiment Station of th § tion 
University of Illinois. For about two years i § boile 
investigators studied the use of bituminous capac 












in a new water-gas plant at Joliet. The papi naces 
reports the practical efficiencies obtained, In 
discusses economic phases of the proces furna 
generating gas. ginee! 
To operators who contemplate the use of of pu 
bituminous coal as generator fuel the pag with 
should serve as an informative source of datag@y} chani 
which to base calculations for det » by gi 
whether or not the use of bituminous coal the i 
be economically feasible. ; the 
Copies of Technical Paper 335, “Bitumin’ § engine 
Coal as Generator Fuel for Large Water G8 lor th 
Sets with Waste Heat Boilers,” may be 0 how 
from the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. furna 
contin 

Tue Works Covuncits of Germany are now’ & whole 


integral part of the social and economic stmt on 
ture, and “no political party or industrial ov lizar 
will dare to put them | tainab 

German Workers of existence on or “" 

: jeopardizing its own! 

Represented — nd disturbia the al for te 
Works Councils peace of the county, § ‘Went, 
says the Bureau of Rece 


Statistics in a report on the works cou 


ment in Germany. Ty Wi 






The works councils of Germany ¢0 re Tot 
the shop committees in America, except or 
American committees are groups of type 
representatives elected by voluntary agree acceed 
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» representation is made compulsory 
t the country by special national legis- 
f Both systems are intended to give the 
a participation in the regulation of 
and working conditions, the Bureau says. 
The report includes the history and the develop- 
works councils system, the opera- 
: various types of representation, the 
vated einen the pow and the trade 
“ne and a summary of the attitude of em- 
and trade unions toward the councils. A 
account of workers’ representation in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Norway, the other 
three countries in which similar representation 
s compulsory, is also included. . ; 
The report, issued as Bulletin 383, is obtainable 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, Washington, i am 


Tae VALVE OF THE MERCHANDISE exported 
from the United States to Brazil during the year 
1924 was $66,000,000, says the Department of 

Commerce in a pamphlet 

AnEconomic on the natural resources, 

isal of commerce and _ industries 

Apprat of Brazil. This export 

Brazil’s States trade, which increased 

$20,000,000 over the total 
for 1923, is an important indication of the trade 
possibilities in Brazil, the Department believes. 

Of the South American countries Brazil stands 
first in imports and second in exports in trade 
with the United States. Brazil’s population is 
now estimated at 30,000,000. The principal ex- 
ports are coffee, rubber, cacao, hides and skins, 
and manganese ore. 

The pamphlet, prepared by R. C. Long, is 
issued by the Department as Trade Information 
Bulletin 349, “Brazil, An Economic Review by 
States.” Copies are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or any district office of 
the Bureau of Fore‘'gn and Domestic Commerce, 
at 10 cents each. 


Resutts oF Powperep Coat Tests made by 
Bureau of Mines engineers at the Lakeside sta- 
tion, Milwaukee, are presented in Bulletin 237, 

issued by the Bureau of 

Powdered Coal Mines. The Lakeside 


Burnedin Tests ‘tation is one of the 


° world’s largest central 
at Milwaukee power stations that burns 


powdered coal exclusively. 
The object of the tests was to determine the 
thermal efficiencies and capacities obtainable by 
burning powdered coal under large central sta- 
tion boilers, and the possibility of operating the 
boilers continuously at high efficiency and 
capacity without destructive effect on the fur- 
haces and without difficulties in refuse removal. 
In any system for burning pulverized coal the 
furnace is the most important part, the en- 
gineers say, because, in order to justify the cost 
of pulverizing, the powdered coal must be burned 
with higher efficiency than coal fired with me- 
chanical stokers. In other words, the furnace 
by giving higher thermal efficiency must pay for 
® installation, maintenance, and operation of 
the pulverizing equipment. According to the 
oe ho matter how simple the apparatus 
or the preparation of pulverized coal may be, or 
how simple the pulverizing process, unless the 
umace is so designed that it can be operated 
continuously with high thermal efficiency, the 
System is a failure. 
Bulletin 237, by Henry Kreisinger, John 
izatd, C. E. Augustine and E. J. Cross, is ob- 
lainable from the Bureau of Mines. 


ibaa of the several hundred type names 
pi cco now in use in the industry to 
hty-seven definite types is urged by the De- 
Reco A partment of Agriculture. 
Mmendations A proposed classification 
Would Reduce of types has been pre- 
0 pared by the Department 
bacco Names to eliminate the confusion 
from the large number of 
osed classification of types 
trade practices related to 


‘ype Names. The 
s. prop 
‘cords with accepted 
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Business Partners 


Worth Having 


How would you like to take partners in your business who 
would increase your profits, yet never ask a share for them- 
selves? That is what you actually do every time you replace 
one of your present tires with a Federal Double Blue Pen- 
nant Cord. 


These great commercial tires have a record for lowering 
tire costs and eliminating time lost through tire delays 
which we doubt has ever been equalled. 


The high, broad, sure-traction tread and the unusually 
strong, flexible carcass are features which explain why 
Federals are so popular with truck and bus owners. 


The Federal Authorized Sales Agent near you 
is a reliable man who recognizes the value of 
fair treatment on price, quality and service. 


i 
FEDERAL | 
| 


| service TI 2 ee 





FeperaAL TirE AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCIES please mention Nation’s Business 
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An Important New Book 


“How To Plan 
a Convention” 


By P. G. B. MORRISS 


VERY association executive, 
sales manager or anyone else 
interested in making a convention 
a success will find this volume of 
inestimable help. The material 
is based on actual experiences, re- 
ported by several hundred con- 
vention managers, and others. It 
fills a long-felt need. 

The author has viewed the conven- 
tion as an essential agency for progress 
in modern business life. He shows 
what to avoid in planning and carry- 
ing out a convention session; he out- 
lines, most minutely, how to enlist the 
whole-hearted cooperation of hotels, 
railroad companies, local chambers of 
commerce, etc. 

A Limited Edition 

The edition of “How to Plan a 
Convention” is not large, so that if 
you wish a copy an order should be 





placed without delay. 


LANCE for a moment at 
a few of the questions 
which are fully answered in 
this remarkable 160-page book, 
just off the press. 
What are the purposes of a 
convention? 


© 
What kind of conventions are 
there? 


How can the program be fitted 
to the individual organiza- 
tion? 


® 
When should conventions be 
held? 
How should committees be or- 


ganized and how should their 
functions be carried out? 


© 
How should registration be 
conducted ? 
® 
Who should appear on the 


program ? 


How should the social features 
of a session be staged? 


How can reduced railroad fares 
be secured? 





© 
How should publicity for a 
convention be handled ? 


Problems that 


now seem formidable, may be solved 


by 


this unusual book. 


the reading of a single chapter of 
A copy will be sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of Two Dollars 


($2.00). 


be 


Or. a synopsis of contents will 


sent FREE. Address 


DRAKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


146 Walton Place 


Chicago 
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Washington's 
Palatial New Hotel 





Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 


Finance and Industry 





Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 


Four Short Blocks 
from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
on 
Connecticut Avenue 
Seventeenth and De Sales Streets 
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Puts the “Prod” 
in Production 


Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains put the ‘‘prod”’ in production 
the whole year ‘round, This is particularly 
needed during the warm weather. The clear, 
cool water keeps your employees contented 
and invigorated—working at top speed when 
hot days induce *‘slackening.”’ 


This is a sanitary fountain—because lips can't 
touch the nozzle. The sligut slant stream 
prevents water from falling back upon the 
jet. Everyone may drink with safety. 

The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (with body coolers if desired), Bath 
and Plumbing Supplies and Fixtures. Write 
for catalog with prices, specifications and 
complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
58 Fourth Street, Milwaukee 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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the division of types. Cooperative a 
toward greater uniformity in reporti types 
also in process of application among the - 
ment departments which compile Statistica] ; 
formation on tobacco. - 
Under the Department of Agriculture's 
posed plan, all American-grown tobacco is diy 
into six classes, which include the twenty-seven 
definite types recommended by the 
Copies of the proposed classification of tum 
will be mailed on request to the Bureau of Agn. 
cultural Economics, United States Department g 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


RECOGNITION OF THE VALUE of lantern slides 
in giving information on foreign countries 5 
indicated in a request from the Istituto Italian 

per Proiezioni Lumingy 


American Photos of Milan, Italy, may 
Wanted in Italy through the Americay 
consul at Milan an 


To Make Slides ¢,ansmitted to the Foreign 


Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United Stats 
The consul reports that photographs are desire 
from which lantern slides may be made. Photo. 
graphs of cities, important industrial develop. 
ments, parks and rivers are wanted. 

Chambers of commerce that may care to pr. 
vide photographs of scenes in their communitig 
should send the photographs direct to the Istituty 
Italiano per Proiezioni Luminose, Milan, Italy, 


A 57-Pace Report on Recommended Minimun 
Requirements fcr Masonry Wall Construction 
has been issued by the Department of Commerce 

The report was prepared 


Masonry Wall by a committee of archi. 
Construction tects and engineers or 
R . t ganized by Secretary 

equirementsS Hoover in 1921 to dni 


uniform building laws for 
adoption by cities and states throughout tk 
country. The regulations proposed by the com- 
mittee are presented as recommendations, | 

The sections related to masonry wall construe 
tion include the quality of materials, maximum 
stresses for which masonry should be designed, 
workmanship, and the height and thickness o 
unstayed masonry walls, both “bearing” an 
‘“non-bearing.” In general, the committee's ir 
vestigations disclosed that thinner walls tha 
those usually required in building codes are salt 
except under abnormal conditions of loading 
wind pressure or seismic disturbances. 

Tests of the fire resistance and crushim 
strength of various masonry materials and com 
binations were made at the Bureau of Standart 
and other places as a preliminary to the com 
mittee’s report. Summaries of these investige 
tions, and other information on masonry W 
construction are also included in the report. 

Copies of the report are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 centseath 


An InvesTIGATION made by the Bureau @ 
Mines in cooperation with the Netherlands Ea 
Indies Government to develop a process for 
treatment of mangaie 
silver ores of the Unit 


re Treatment 
0 : States and of the Ex 


Developed =F itics is reported in 
by Two letin 226, issued by ® 
Governments Bureau of Mines. 


The Bureau used # 
so-called Caron process in its experimen 
The Caron process is based on the discovery 
when oxidized ores containing a refractory (om 
pound of silver and manganese are heated mn # 


>, 


SS 4232868 #: 


2, 


plai 
it is 
Chi 





atmosphere sufficient to reduce comp ooit 
higher oxides of manganese to manganous 
and are cooled under conditions that will 
reoxidation, the refractory compound is decor 
posed and the silver is rendered am 
cyanidation. 7 onl 

This process, in combination with cyanis™ 
has been demonstrated through tests of 
samples from widely separated localities to be 
most effective treatment for most 
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ores, the Bureau says. The Clevenger fur- 

and cooler unit has been developed in order 
that reduction may be obtained with high fuel 
economy, and that reversion to the refractory 

can be prevented. 

‘oc of Bulletin 226, by Galen H. Clevenger 

Martinus H. Caron, may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Resutts or a Stupy of the port facilities 
a pet Arthur, Sabine, Beaumont, and Orange, 
Texas, are made available in Port Series Report 
No. 14, prepared by the 


ilities Board of Engineers for 
os a. Rivers and Harbors, War 
of! _ Department, in coopera- 
Cities Reported tion with the United 


States Shipping Board. 

The report gives complete information on har- 
bor conditions, port customs and_ regulations, 
services and charges, fuel and supplies, facilities 
available for service to commerce and shipping, 
inclusive of piers, wharves, dry docks, ship-repair 
plants, coal and oil bunkering, grain elevators, 
storage warehouses, bulk freight accommoda- 
tion, floating equipment, wrecking and salvage 
equipment, railroad and steamship lines, and 
their charges and practices in connection with 
terminal service. 

The foreign and domestic commerce of the 
ports is discussed, including origin and destina- 
tion of imports and exports and _ territory 
served, with illustrations by means of maps. The 
railroad rate situation as affecting competition 
among the several Gulf ports is made clear by 
tables showing the existing rates. 

Copies of the report are obtainable at 75 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cuatn Stores controlled by Chinese have long 
held a dominant position in the business of the 
Philippine Islands, says R. D. Gothwaite in a 

bulletin on the “Trade of 
Cocoanut Oil Philippine Copra and 
and Copra Trade Cocoanut Oil,” issued by 


a the Department of Com- 
of Philippines merce as Trade Promo- 


tion Series No. 11. Ex- 
plaining the system of distribution, he says that 
it is “grouped about a few financially powerful 
Chinese importing and exporting houses located 
in Manila, with wholesale distributing stations in 
all the chief centers throughout the provinces and 
with retail stores extending into the most remote 
barrios and native trading stations.” 

The cocoanut palm, according to Mr. Goth- 
waite, has contributed more to the economic 
progress of the islands than any other indigenous 
product, except perhaps hemp.” The report gives 
a complete review of the copra and cocoanut 
oil industry, with statistics of production. 

Copies of the report are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or from any of the 


branch offices of the Department of Commerce, 
at 20 cents each. 


Wacrs anv Hours of labor in the paper and 
pulp industry during 1923 are presented with text 
and tables in Bulletin 365, published by the De- 

partment of Labor through 
Wages and Hoursthe Bureau of Labor Sta- 


Na Labor in gg grt ep er 
a ion from plants in 
per Industry 16 states, the bulletin 

shows that the average 


“irnings per hour ranged from 27.3 cents in 
ulsiana to 49.1 in Michigan and Ohio. The 
ts employed 35,799 men, and 3,262 women 

Wage earners. 

In addition to tables showing in detail for each 

a of the industry the average hours per 
-), €arnings per hour, and earnings per pay- 

Period of Wage earners by occupation, sex, length 

yt opie and region, the report contains a 

ot wooed of the industry, a description of 

agro and equipment, a glossary of occupa- 
in » and general information relating to changes 
Wage rates, overtime pay and bonuses. 
e bulletin is obtainable from the Bureau of 
T Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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steel building. 


The Blaw-Knox steel build- 
ing is receiving great favor 
everywhere for all kinds of in- 
dustrial and commercial uses. 

The Blaw-Knox building 
is the product of fifty years. 
experience. It is the original 
all-steel building built from 
galvanized steel units — 
the time-tested, rust-protected 
metal. Furnished in all sizes 
and shapes to your order, 
your complete building can 
be shipped from our fac- 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM 









An authority in metals—prefers 
Blaw-Knox to all other buildings 
The officers of Reuben Burton, Inc., Richmond, Va.,— 


working in metals and judging their value for thirty-five 
yeats— decided on the Blaw-Knox steel building only 
after considering every other make. You can be guided 
by their judgment. Note the following statement from 
Mr. Burton concerning his selection of the Blaw-Knox 


Established September 28, 1890, Reuben Burton bought out the Richmond Gal- 
vanized Cornice Company. The first shop was at 8th and Broad Streets for one 
year, and for two years in the vicinity of oth and Gary Streets. He was very 
successful in this business which grew to such proportions that he erected a fe 
story brick building on a part of two blocks. 

He was active to within two weeks of his death, which was February 28, 1922. . 

The business is now styled Reuben Burton, Inc., Reuben Burton, Jr. , Pres.; 
B. A. Burton, Sec.-Treas.; B. S. Vincent, Gen. Mgr. Mr. Burton, after 
considering for three months different types of buildings for his new 

lant, decided on a Blaw-Knox steel bata 

he Company is doing a general roofing and sheet metal business. 


ing measuring 90' x 100'. 


REUBEN BURTON, Jr. 
President 


tories within a few days’ 
time. This building is lower 
in cost than any other type 
of permanent firesafe con- 
struction. 

Don't erect cheap tem- 
porary corrugated — struc- 
tures. It doesn't pay. Build 
for permanence, low cost 
and low upkeep with Blaw- 
Knox time-tested steel build- 
ings which will last a life- 
time. Send for illustrated 
catalog today. 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
632 Farmers Bank building 
District Sales Offices: 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA, 231 No. 12th Street 


BIAW-KNOX 


BALTIMORE 


All purpose, one story Buildings 


When writing to BLaw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 


CLEVELAND 
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Chips from the Editor, 
Work Bench 


\ b pasion reports from overseas telling Of th 
preservation of near-ripe fruit by dips: 
it in rubber latex may have seemed ty 








id THE modes of the present make 
women more self-revealing and young ne 


| enthusiastic. B BS é 
The Voice of eas 
i y) been applied to steaks. 
ae = 
Conscious Business 
more self-concealing, they also affect the te. 
tile and garment industries. Obviously, th 


| 
Conscious Business is business that knows | shorter the skirt the less goods required ay 


itself—whence it came and where it is | the wider the trousers the more good 
going—how far and how fast—and its ! dint 

guiding voice is THE BUDGET. Where 
this voice is present there is Profit and 
Progress. Without it—waste, loss, failure. 


Conscious Business knows its own strength 
and its own weakness. Its possibilities, its 
limitations, are as clear as Spring sunshine. 
It makes its own conditions. It plans its 
work and it works its plan with the cour- 
age of confidence. 






























quired, but does the increased diameter ¢ 
the balloon pantaloons now the vogue equ 
the yardage lost by abbreviation of dress’ 


The Voice of Conscious Business expresses | anid eg oe 
° ° 2 n England the bDillowy trousers are knop 
itself thru its well-planned Budgets as “Oxford bags,” because they Sanaa 
based on Sound Methods of Cost Ac- around the shanks of Oxford students. Tj 
counting. Dependable Facts and Figures | ne agg ey — the ~—_ i 

: Se the mills, English textile makers say. 

from every department tell the vital busi | | ‘side. also, garment makers see 
ness story, develop better business meth- 1 | the species as a new source of business—ty 
ods, and establish control. | see him in an extravagance of color, in la 
| in the fripperies of the Louis XVI period 
Our new 32-page book, ‘Budget Con- Clothes for women are becoming m 
trol,’’ mailed to executives on request. | mannish, the oracles say, but clothes form 
4 i) begin to reflect the niceties once associ 


Address nearest office. | only with women’s fashions, Foppishne 
would give the clothing trades a new string! 


: ERNST & ERNST I} | touch of astigmatism ix this far ltl 


| fashions for men. For style is not stylew 


























| a. i 7 . ‘ 
AUDITS SYSTEMS \ it crosses an international boundary, and 
TAX SERVICE | comes acceptable through the customs d 
i foreign country—a sort of grafting proces 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 1 ‘ * \ Fs . 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 8ST. PAUL ATLANTA } faith and works lubricated with an imprest 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO . DAVENPORT JACKSON i application of Jrinter’s ink 
| BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS i] P } es 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louts DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON Erie KANSAS CITY HOUSTON ~ 7 — * 
| BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA FORT WORTH \ HE TWO street railway companics 4 
| WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER SAN ANTONIO | | W ashington lose about $200,000 a ye. 
| RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO waco they report, because motorists pick up fe 
| | sons waiting for street cars. The compile 
can’t do anything about their loss, and pit 
fe | i) ably wouldn’t if they could. But has any 
| ———S— EEE EEE =< =) ever figured how much the motorists lose 
eS giving a lift to strangers? A “pick "4 
the road too often ends in a “stick @ 


the car. 


TH LIVERY stable is coming back ® 
new sights, new sounds, new sme 


Py \ I E] N | S sicanctietehimamay™* “bigger and better than ever,” but this ® 
Mason City motor cars and not horses are ready {a9 


The cars are rented on a mileage 

























TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS * i . : 
FOREIGN PATENTS IOWA, ARE— the operating companies require that aa 
nn 1,000,000 intelligent people, 264 retailers, tomer have a driving license, and os te 
MUNN S Co - yoko houses, Portland cement mills, make a deposit determined by the time 
= with luaetetiaa am ammenine io ond a ot car is to be used. The charge indicate! 
AT sucrep a z lir t at f ; ; 
PATENT ATTORNEYS Mason City, and hundreds of inducements the meter reading is deducted from 
ssoci, inc Sc ic Ameri for distributors and ogressive manufac- . . oa 0 
Associated since 1846 -“ the a mart feos x leg os an see - bi Raa ee posit, and the balance is given back to 
002 Woolworth Building, New York City nesota’s, and Northern Iowa's rich trade ter- customer 
528 Scientific American Bidg., ashington, D.C. ritory. Mason City is growing faster than | er” ll upkeep . 
smete ong Building, —— 0, Lil. : any other city in Iowa. One typical company bears a 
3 obart ding, San Francisco, Cal. i “ost. j j i r 
225 Van Nuys Buildin, L + Aageles, Cal. Send for more detailed information operating cost, including gasoline. . 


line is bought on the road, the pce ®” 


; 4 on Mason City 
Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks : ¥ 


by Request MASON CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | funded when the receipt is shown. 
: nna pany pays for all insurance, the 
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‘I have succeeded,” said the purchasing agent, with evident 
exultation, “in getting our next lot of stationery for 
thirty-five cents a thousand less than we paid last time. 
Here ate estimates from eighteen different houses. But I'll 
have to watch this chap to see we get a good job. He 


certainly has figured low.” 


The president picked up the sample sheets and 
fingered them thoughtfully. 

“As a purchasing agent you have done 
exactly right,” he said. “But now look at this 
business a moment as I have to look at it, as 
a salesman that is, concerned with the kind of 
impression it makes on our customers. 

“Take this group of buildings, for instance, 
the tapestry brick, the white stone bonding, 
the carefully spaced windows, the stretches 
of grass between them. Consider the mural 
paintings in our reception hall, each one 
picturing some interesting and colorful aspect 


of our work. We could have built factories 
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which would have served our purpose for 
many thousand dollars less. 

“Now our letters are seen by many more 
people than will ever see our factory. Our 
correspondence is a part of the fabric of our 
business of which our factory is another part. 
Can we consistently spend thousands to make 
the place where we work look so well, and save 
thirty-five cents a thousand on our Jetterheads?” 

“What would you suggest 2” 

“I suggest that you pick from the eighteen 
names you have there one you know does good 
work—not the highest, certainly not the cheap- 


est, and ask him to figure on Crane’s Bond” 
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CRANE ¢ COMPANY, 1nc., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to Crane & Company, IN 


mention Nation’s Business 
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PACKAGE that’s worth sending is worth insuring. 

Wrap a North America Coupon with every package. 

It insures automatically, with no red tape or delay. The 
stub is your shipping record. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information about North 
America Parcel Post Insurance, Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-8 
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Of Interest to Bankers 
and Business Men 


The John Hancock 
Household Budget 
and Account Sheet 


A simple and effective 
scheme for keeping track 
of home expenditures. 


PINE) De Ph. 


— 








‘Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 
Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 
and needs. 


Save your trees! 


Tear out thisad and attach to your 
letter-head. Mail today 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
197 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 


We shall be glad to furnish 
Banks and Business Firms, 
or their Representatives, 
with copies on request. 


Write for your copy to 


f teams 


murphe 
~~ UFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


er Boston. Massace 


; Over Sixty Years in Business 
Now Insuring Over Two Billion 
Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives 
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even participating in the benefits of indemnity 
and liability insurance. 

To preserve the traditions, the “dri 
stations might give individual names to their 
cars, as did the son of Thomas W. Ig 
when establishing a motor coach line between 
Boston and Newport. The two coaches ay 
named “Dreamwold Boralma” and “Dream. 
wold Oxford Boy,” two famous horses of th 
Lawson stable. The Lawson racing ¢ 
dark blue and gold, are used in the coly 
And wouldn’t the motor 
classics be a bit more brilliant for having th 
drivers in distinctive color combinations? 

The performance of thoroughbred stay 
horses is a brighter spectacle because of th 
shimmer of racing silks. Who is not a-thr 
with eager expectancy when the flitting bly 
of color flashes into the stretch? Whose eye 
is not focused to distinguish the colors thy 
show in front?—the Belmont oxblood ap 
crimson or are they the Greentree pink ang 
black? 

Partisan spirit at the races may be vocal 
sartorial, for men’s stores now sell ties in a 
the colors of all the famous racing stables. By 
identity by color in a motor derby does ng 
seem so feasible. Silks and oils do not mak 
congenial combinations. At the end of a 50 
mile race drivers and even spectators ar 
likely to look a bit begrimed. But wih 
horses or motors, a man may still back his 
choice of colors—and then ‘clean up” or bk 
“cleaned out.” 


HE WORLD ate about 50,000,000 pounds 
more cheese in 1924 than in 1923, whe 

total consumption was  620,000,00 
pounds. So says the Foodstuffs Division ¢ 
the Department of Commerce. The principal 
cheese-producing and exporting countries at 


the 











New Zealand, the Netherlands, Canada, Ital, 


Switzerland, and France. In those countries 
cheesemaking is big business. They hav 
specialized in definite types of cheese, al 
each country supplies a distinct market. 

Virtually all of the cheese exported from 
New Zealand, Canada, and Australia is of th 
Cheddar type. The Netherlands are famois 
for Edam and Gouda types. France ship 
large quantities of Camembert and Rog& 
fort cheese. Switzerland sends out Emmet 
tahal or Swiss cheese. From Italy are shippt 
Parmesan, Pecorino, Grana, Lodisian, Re 
giano, and Gruyere of the hard types @ 
Caciocavallo, Gorgonzola, Stracchino #® 
Fontina of the soft types. 

Britons import the most cheese, with Ger 
mans second and Americans third as buy 
of foreign-made cheese. Of the more of 
portant exporting countries, New Ze ; 
led the world for many years with the ee? 
tion of 1920, when the Netherlands expomtt 
more cheese than any other country. is 
made in the Netherlands is sold to tit 
countries. Canadian cheese exports 
always been large, with Great Britain asi 
steady market. The United States 1s the 


taking more than half of the total exports | 
And with knowing the cheese-making 
the cheese-eating countries, it might be inte 


istness 
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Traveling’s hard work, too 


OTELS can do a lot toward 
making the hard work of 
traveling easier for you. 

When you get to one of these 
hotels we do everything we can to 
make your way smooth and your 
visit comfortable. 

In the first place, we maintain our 
houses in new condition, keeping 
them bright, clean, fresh, attractive. 
They are virtually new hotels—but 
their service is administered by 
trained and seasoned organizations 
which are not newly-built. 

We try to meet you with courtesy 
—and with helpfulness, if that’s 
what you need. We try to look at 
things from your point of view. 
We try to anticipate your wants, as 
far as we can—and that’s surpris- 
ingly far, when you come to think 
of it. And if, despite our trying, 
there’s a slip in service which dis- 
pleases you, prompt and satisfactory 
adjustment will be made for the 
asking. 

In anticipating your wants we 
know, for instance, that you want 
cleanliness—and we’re cranks about 
having things clean. We know 
you'll want a completely-equipped 
bathroom, so we have no guest 
tooms without one. We know you'll 
want ice water frequently, so it’s 


wae 


piped to your room. 
We know you'll 
want to see a paper 
when you get up in 
the morning, so we 
slip one under your 
door while you 
sleep. We know you’re apt to 
want something to read _ besides 
what you have with you, or the 
magazines you buy, so we have 
libraries waiting your request for “a 





baa tl 


vor" 


Rates are unusually low in comparison 
with those of other first class hotels: 


Single rooms are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in 
New York. 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis; from $6.50 in Buffalo, 
and from $7 in New York. 

And remember that every room in these houses has 
its own private bath, circulating ice water, and many 





Buffalo—and Niagara 


The newest Hotel Statler, 
(1100 rooms, 1100 baths) isin 
Buffalo—delightfully situated 
on Niagara Square. Across 
PA the street from it is the new 


other conveniences of equipment and furnishings 
that are unusual—such as, for instance, the bed-head 
reading lamp, the full-length mirror, the morning 
paper that is delivered to your room before you wake. 

In every room, too, is posted a card on which is 
printed the price of that room. We believe in the 
policy of one price, plain figures and a square deal— 
and therefore mark our goods in plain figures. 


STATLER 







good book.” The list of things in 
which your wants are anticipated, 
in these hotels, would be long, long. 

So remember, when you’re com- 
ing to a Statler city, that you won’t 
have to argue us into giving you the 
things you want. 

We know that traveling’s hard 
work—and we know how to make 
you comfortable. 


P200axt x 


Hotel 
Pennsylvania 
‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 








Statler Garage, a marvel of 
convenience throughout — 
bq and especially appreciated by 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


—with2200rooms,2200baths. > 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 
33d Streets, directly opposite 





tourists visiting NIAGARA 








Statler-operated hotel, with 

FALLS, which is but 23 miles all the comforts and conven- 

sway. The old Hotel Seatles ~~ 3s other aye ws and 

donde with the same policies o 

in pre ocee ceteea courteous, rere sare and 
—— d helpful service by all em- % 


the Pennsylvania Station. A 7 








And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 


When writing to Hotets Statter Company, Inc., 


. : 
please mention 
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Do You Know 
What Business Is Doing? 


Each month The Bank of America Review sum- 
marizes general business and financial conditions 


—very helpful information for a business man. 


| If you would like to receive this publication regu- 


larly, send your name to our Service Department, 
44 Wall Street, New York. There is no charge. 











| ESTABLISHED 1812 
| 44 Wall Street, New York 
| Trust Department Organized 1888 
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of Office Changes 
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The days of dirty, expensive plaster wall alterations 
Tele co MOV: able wood and glass p artition 
has taken its place. 
lt 1 be moved at will without damage. Its exter 
it fit to any ceiling height. The beauti 
ful cabinet finish will match your handsom est furniture 


Write for det: 


ImproveD OrFice Partition Co. 33 ees St Eumuurst, New York, N.Y. 


| esting to know how many persons are en. 
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ployed in the processes of manufactyp_ 
especially, the boring of the holes, for they 
are a traditional characteristic of chess 
Time was when cheese was in bad ode al and 
even umpire- -baiting was enlivened 
shouts of “You big hunk of Camembert! 
But nowadays cheese is in high favor with 
epicures, whose wise noses know the € 

of origin by the “bouquet.” —_ If the philosophe 
was right in believing that a man becom 
what he eats, the ultimate consumer may 

pride in being known as “the big cheese.” 


(p= MR. CLAUS, who usually calls wi 

a full line of samples about December j 
has been enlarging his workshop since 104 
says the gossipy Department of Commer 
For 1923, the latest year for which projg. 
tion figures are available, the output of toys 
and games in the United States was valued g 








$56,066,432, a valuation more than thre 
times that for 1904, the Department explain 

In 1904, Germany’s exports of toys to th 
United States were almost equal to the dome 
tic production. By the end of 1914, Germa 
toys were 85 per cent of the imports into ths 
country, and they were valued at $7,7188% 
or about 56 per cent of the total America 
production. In 1923, German toys, valueda 
$7,423,725, were 88 per cent of the total im 
ports, but only 13 per cent of the domes 
production. German exports to the Unite 
States during 1924 were valued at $4,332,06- 
less than two-thirds by value of those shipped 
during 1923, The changing political and fina 
cial conditions in Germany so affected the ty 
industry that her manufacturers could 
undersell manufacturers abroad, as they di 
after the war, and their present situation 1 
the advantage of American toy makers. 

The exportation of toys made in the Unite 
States has been small in comparison with t 
total production, the Department reports, ait 
shows little variation for the last 10 year 
amounting to less than $3,000,000 in 1% 
But whatever the figures tell, they stand iw 
things that brighten the lives of children 
they are a prosaic assurance that Santa Cat 
still lives, and that “ten thousand years frm 
now he will continue to make glad the beat 
of childhood.” 


MACHINE for showing the relation @ 
4 one set of facts to another set of fat 
has been invented by a Princeton Universi 
student. Although the machine has fent! 
parts than the simplest typewriter, its a 
bilities are tremendous. ‘To illustrate, it 
tell a man how long he may expect to 

Measuring mortality is an important 
of the insurance business, and the new # 
chine might serve as a useful check @ 
expectancy tables set up by erudite actuanis 
But probably the machine won't displace 
logarithmic gentlemen who quote pe 
on the so-called human race. j 
still flourish by the side “approxima 
new-fangled betting machines—and t 
seem a little more neighborly to get s 
for your money from a man than i. 
mechanism. Rk. CC® 
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The Desire to Possess 
Is the Strongest Trait in Human Nature 


Advertising creates—or stimulates—that desire 


What, when, where and how to advertise are matters of 
moment to the advertiser—he must know, or he is not a suc- 
cessful advertiser—nor an advertiser of any kind, very long. 


Successful advertisers study advertising values. They know 
what mediums reach the most buyers and reach them most 
effectively. They know that one paper, read with confidence 
and interest in the home, is better than many papers read for 
“flash” interest on the cars or hurriedly in moments snatched 
from interrupted working hours. 


The Chicago Daily News is preeminently a “home news- 
paper’—read closely, attentively and with confidence. Its 


readers know that they can depend upon it for efficient news 
service, entertaining features and comprehensive advertising 
information. They are, therefore, the most responsive to 
advertising appeal of any and all reader groups in Chicago. 


Consequently The Daily News, year after year, leads all 
other Chicago daily newspapers in the volume and variety of 
its advertising. In the first 5 months of 1925 The Daily News 
published 6,637,263 agate lines of display advertising. The 
next highest daily lineage record was 5,145,442 agate lines. 


Advertising lineage is the testimony of advertisers to circu- 
lation effectiveness. These two factors—advertising lineage 
and the circulation effectiveness thereby demonstrated—com- 
bined with its all-around journalistic efficiency, make 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 

















When writing to Tut Cuicaco Dairy News please mention Nation’s Business 
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Every Saturday 


a sailing from San 
Francisco for the Orient and 


Round the World 


A magnificent President Liner sails from San 
Francisco for the Orient and Round the World 
every Saturday. 


Here is the finest and most frequent ser- 
vice ever provided for Trans-Pacific and 
World travelers. 


These palatial oil-burners call at Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama and Los Angeles. 


22 World Ports 


Twenty-two important ports are reached. At 
all of these stopover privileges are offered. 


Thus for business trips this service offers 
not only the most frequent Trans-Pacific sail- 
ings, but also unusual opportunities for mak- 
ing efficient use of your time in the Orient. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New 
York for the Orient and Round the World via 
Havana, Colon, the Panama Canal, Balboa 
and California. Also a fortnightly service re- 
turning to San Francisco from the Orient. 


Delightful Tours 


Every provision has been made aboard these 
great liners for your comfort and pleasure. 
The rooms are all outside rooms—those with 
private baths predominate, 


The public rooms are large and luxurious. 
The decks are spacious. The cuisine is world- 
famous among well-traveled people. 


For full information communicate with any 
ticket or tourist agent or with 


: LUNE 
15 Moore Street, New Y ork City 
50 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 


29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Blidg., 
Hongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

311 California Street, Department M 1708 

Francisco, ifornia 
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HE APPROACH of an age of uniformity in 

many branches of business, including distri- 
bution, was traced by Alvin E. Dodd, man- 
ager of the Department of Domestic Distribution 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in an address at the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the New York Wholesale Grocers 
Association in New York City. Mr. Dodd said 
that— 


banks, insurance companies and railroads have 
set an example, which is being followed in 
other branches of business, in standardizing 
their practices and establishing common mea- 
surements of cost. 

By standardization I do not mean the rigid 
adherence to a few unalterable forms, but a hu- 
man and intelligent willingness to submit indi- 
vidual preferences and actions to some common 
measurement of utility, common sense or 
beauty. 

Distribution, the wide range of activities in- 
volved in getting goods and supplies from the 
producer into the hands of the consumer, has, 
in this respect, lagged far behind other 
branches of business. . . . 

It is somewhat of a reproach against distrib- 
utors that they have not until within a very 
recent period even discussed the necessity for 
comparative figures which will enable them to 
determine whether they are doing a certain 
thing badly or well; whether they are perform- 
ing a service which is unprofitable or profitable 
to themselves and of disadvantage or advantage 
to the consuming public. 

Banks, insurance companies, railroads—all of 
them, and particularly the railroads—have 
studied their costs both intelligently and in- 
tently from a very early period. As a result it 
is possible today to erect almost any form of 
comparison which is desired. We know to the 
last fraction of a cent, the cost of hauling a 
ton of freight or a passenger over each railroad 
and over all the Class 1 railroads in the United 
States. 

Not until distributors have seen the light 
and have produced these facts in comparable 
form will it be possible for them, on the one 
hand, to make comparisons which will enable 
them to operate more economically; and, on 
the other hand, to convince the public that 
their costs are not abnormal or excessive. 


Cheyenne Tells Wyoming’s Needs 


i UCKING “broncs,” stage coaches, Indians, 

milling steers, cowpunchers, all the pag- 
eantry of the old West, the “wild West,” make 
picturesque appeal to interest in “Frontier 
Days,” Cheyenne’s colorful spectacle of life 
on trail and range. This annual spectacle is 
advertised by the chamber in a folder that 
presents suggestive views of Wyoming scen- 
ery in connection with informative para- 
graphs on the agricultural and_ industrial 
resources of Laramie County, of which 
Cheyenne is the county seat, and on the state 
in general. 

According to the folder, Wyoming needs: 
Thousands of energetic, prosperous farmers 
and ranchmen; capital to develop the nat- 
ural resources, as mines and hydro-electric 
power; creameries, cheese and _ sugar-beet 
factories; railroads to serve undeveloped 
parts of the state; and more summer resorts 
to accommodate the increasing number of 
tourists. 


Illinois Towns Serve as Laboratory 


Maes approach to problems of commu- 
4% nity development has been made by the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers through plans for a comprehen- 
sive study of the social, civic, and economic 
interests of three Illinois towns, which are 


to constitute a laboratory for research work 

The Association conceived the project jg 
the belief that obstacles to community pp 
ress could be overcome by a better knowl, 
of typical farm and industrial communities 
in the United States, and to that Purpose 
the towns of Dixon, Rochelle, and Sycamore 
in Illinois were selected for the investigation 
with the approval of business men and farm. 
ers of the three communities. 

The project also has the approval and ¢p. 
operation of the Retailers National Coungj 
which includes the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, American National Retail Jey. 
elers Association, National Shoe Retailers As. 
sociation, National Federation of Implement 
Dealers, National Garment Retailers Associa. 
tion, National Association of Retail Druggists, 
National Retail Hardware Association, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, and the 
National Retail Furniture Association. 

The plan of investigation provides for talks 
with farmers, factory workers, social leaders, 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and other 
business men to get their views on various 
phases of community life. This survey is ex. 
pected to give a useful basis of fact appli- 
cable to other communities. Important ques. 
tions to which answers are sought include: 

Whether the retail stores are properly sery- 
ing the people in their communities; whether 
the retail stores are obtaining the business 
they should in their trade territories; how 
the retail trade may be improved; what are 
the civic and social defects of the comm 
nities; whether the rural and urban popula 
tions are cooperating to the best purpose; 
and what the farmers think should be done to 
improve the welfare of the communities. 

The survey may disclose conditions that 
can be met with collective effort on the part 
of the citizens. Also, problems may be re 
vealed that can best be solved by outside or 
ganizations and in that behalf the Retailers 
National Council will be available. 

An educational campaign is also to be 
made. A school of salesmanship and business 
development under the direction of Prof. Eé 
ward F. Gardner, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is to be maintained for a year in the 
three communities. Courses on business prat- 
tices will be made available to business men 
and to the public. 

The investigation is financed by busines 
men of the three towns. A fee of $103 
charged for the instruction. 


Houston Interested in Farms 


MPROVEMENT of farming methods and 

of farms is an important interest of the 
chamber at Houston. The chamber’s Agricil 
tural Department cooperates with the Extet- 
sion Department of the Texas Agriculturd 
and Mechanical College. An intensive efiot 
is made to provide demonstrations for 
boys and the girls of the county, and 
chamber reports that when improved cultura 
methods were applied under the direction 
representatives of the chamber, the pupils pte 
duced larger crops than their fathers had 
able to raise from the same soils. ; 

The chamber has also provided advice aml 
information for the benefit of negro farmes 
To show the possibilities of crop diversifite 
tion, the chamber cites the results achievel 
under chamber guidance on the farms of tv 
negro farmers, H. D. Drenham and Jake Me 
Allister, who live near Crosby. Al 
Drenham’s farm included only 6% acres, 
raised considerable quantities of 
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BAKELITE 


is the registered trade mark 
for the phenol resin products 
manufactured under patents 
owned by the Bakelite Cor- 


Puration. 


It isan exclusive trade 
mark and can be used only 
©M products made from 
materials manufactured by 
the Bakelite Corporation. It 
1s the only material which 
May bear this famous mark 


of excellence. 


On every 


HE MOTOR INDUSTRY needed a new 
material—and found it in Bakelite. 


Today you will actually find Bakelite in 
one form or another on every American 
motor car. In distributor heads, cable connec- 
tions, and stop lights—where dependable in- 
sulation is needed— Bakelite molded is used. 


Silent timing gears and pinions for speed- 
ometers are made of Bakelite Jaminated. 


For impregnating armatures, Bakelite var- 
nish is used. Because of its permanent color, 
its finish and its lustre, Bakelite is preferred 





American motor car 


for radiator caps, shift lever knobs, and 
control handles on instrument boards. 


In fact, you can often judge the quality of a 
car by the number of important parts made of 
Bakelite— the only materialin which somany 
essential qualities arecombined—high dielec- 
tric and mechanical strength, infusible, insol- 
uble and chemically inert. 


“The Story of Bakelite,” by John Kimberly Mumford, 
is a fascinating and educational story about the dis- 
covery and development of Bakelite. May we send 
you a copy? 


There is an application for this “Material of a Thousand Uses” in almost 
every industry. Our Engineering Department will be glad to cooperate with 
manufacturers in determining whether Bakelite can be of servicein reducing 
the cost or improving the quality of their products. Won’t you write us? 


241 Park Avenue 


New York BAKELITE CORPORATION 





636 W. 22d Street 
Chicago 


BAKELITE 


MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


When writing to BaKeLiteE Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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To Executives Who 
Must Conserve Time 


Precious hours have a habit of 


slipping by almost unnoticed 
Too much business detail is 
often the cause, consuming time 
that should be devoted to big- 
ger things. 


How to conserve time—that is 
every busy executive's problem. 
Cyclone Fence, enclosing in- 
dustrial property, is a step in 
this direction. Cyclone Fence 
promotes order, helps to estab- 
lish system, prevents outside 
interference, trespass, theft, 
vandalism. Thus it eliminates 
many annoying, time-consum- 


> 


ing problems in administration. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide Service 
Complete Responsibility 


From the time your order is placed 
until fence erected, the Cyclon 
Fence Company assumes com 
responsibility for every detail of 
the manufacture and installation 
of Cyclone Fence. Phone, wire 
or write for complete information. 
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Branches and Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex 


Waukegan, Ill, 


Newark N. J 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence 
Co., Oakland, Calif 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Port 


land, Ore. 


Branch offices im principal citie Le in 
teiepnone Sook Jor our iocai addre 


clone 


“After” Chain Link 


ence 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 


tmdusirial use 


The Mark 
of Quality Fence 
and Service 


>YCLONE FENCECOMPANY 
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peaches, tobacco, watermelons, cabbages, pe- 
cans, millet, beans, peas, squash, grapes, okra, 
lettuce and blackberries. He also raised sev- 
eral head of livestock and flocks of three 
breeds of chickens. 

McAllister has a farm of 80 acres, on which 
he has produced some of the finest field 
crops in the county, according to W. L. Stall- 
ings, manager of the chamber’s Agricultural 
Department. The farmer’s four daughters 
raise chickens and till garden plots, and from 
the sales of chickens and garden truck they 
have managed to keep bank accounts. Each 
of the four sons plants an acre in cotton, and 
from the sales buys his clothes and manages 
to keep money in the bank. 


A New Fertilizer Association 


( RGANIZATION of the new National Fer- 

tilizer Association has been further estab- 
lished bythe election of officers and the decision 
to locate the executive offices in Washington, with 
branch offices in Chicago, Atlanta and Shreve- 
port. The Association is a combination of the 
two previously existing associations—one repre- 
senting the southern part of the country, and the 
other representing the northern and _ western 
parts. The combination was accomplished by 
Horace Bowker, of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, with the assistance of an 
organization committee of ten members and nine 
regional committees. 

The officers are: President, Spencer L. Carter, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company; vice-presi- 
dent, E. L. Robbins, Meridian Fertilizer Fac- 
tory; executive secretary and treasurer, Charles 
J. Brand, formerly consulting specialist in mar- 
keting of the Department of Agriculture and 
chief of the Economics Section of the Packers 
and Stockyards, and Grain Futures Administra- 
tions; assistant secretary, John D. Toll, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Brand will have charge of the exec- 
utive offices. 


Meat Packers Offer Scholarships 


CYIX SCHOLARSHIPS for senior college and 
s) university students and graduate students 
have been established in the Institute of Meat 
Packing at the University of Chicago by the 
American meat-packing industry, says an an- 
nouncement made by Oscar G. Mayer, president 
of the Institute of American meat packers. The 
announcement explains that 


Applications for these scholarships, which 
amount to $500 each, will be received from 
graduates of any university, agricultural college, 
or school of business 

The Institute of Meat Packing is adminis- 
tered at the University of Chicago by the Uni- 
versity and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in cooperation. 

The plan of the Institute of Meat Packing is 
to provide for young men who expect to enter 
the packing industry, or who are already em- 
ployed in the industry, a thorough training in 
the operations and business methods of the 
packing industry through four-year residence 
day courses, evening classes and correspondence 
courses. 


Exports Go Up, Imports Down in 1924 


HE FOREIGN trade of the United States for 
the year 1924 was marked by a continued 
increase in exports, and a decrease in imports, 
says Chauncey D. Snow in the foreword to “Our 
World Trade in 1924,” a 31-page statistical review 
issued by the Foreign Commerce Department of 
the National Chamber 
The export trade of the United States, last year, 
amounted to $4,591,000,000, the booklet says, an 
increase of $423,000,000, or 10.2 per cent, over the 
total for 1923. Exports by parcels post, for the 
first time reported separately, were valued at 
$21,420,000, and the imports by parcels post 
amounted to $107,189,000 
Included in the topical discussions are: the 
trend of exports and imports, gold and silver ex- 
ports and imports, principal exports, noteworthy 


Cc NE Fence Company please mention Natio 
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gains in exports to Europe, 
ports by customs districts. 


Copies of the review are obtainable on applica 
Foreign Commerce Dep; 


tion to the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
Washington, D. C. 


Fellowships for Safety Education 


AFETY education in the 
) lives of half of the 2 


every year in accidents, says the National Burey 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters in annouyy. 
ing the establishment of three university felloy. 


ships of $1,000 each for 


education with specific interest in the traffic prob. 


lem. Safety education, the 


passed its trial stage, and is now a subject fg 


serious technical study. 


The objectives of the proposed research include 
The grading of subject matter for safety instry. 


tion in the elementary schoo 


a course of study in safety education for the yy 


of normal schools; and a stu 
portance of positive and 
instruction. 

Mature students who hav 


three objectives in which he 


Atlanta Offers Key of Facts 


NEW industrial appraisal of Atlanta is now 
t-\% available in the “Key to Atlanta,” published 
by the chamber on the basis of a report made by 
Lamar Lyndon, a consulting engineer, for the 


chamber’s industrial bureau. 


The publication includes forty pages of text and 


illustrations and is fresh ev 


of commerce are putting their faith in informative 
facts rather than sentimental generalities for su- 
cess in advertising their resources and facilities. 


Economic Value of Autos Appraised 


A REVELATION of the importance whic 
44 the automobile has achieved among th 


country’s industries, and 


which it has become a part of daily life® 
included in a report made by the America 


Committee on Highway 


Third Biennial Conference of the Intem- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, which began 


in June at Brussels. The 
by the committee in a th 


drew on all available sources of informatio. 


The report was designed 


national Chamber a picture of the develop 
ment of automotive power in the Unite 


States. 


Eight billion dollars, the report discloses, 


the sum now spent annual 


the purchase and maintenance of automobilt 
> cars, and the 


Two billions go for new 
mainder for accessories, 
pairs and garage items. 

figures on the number of 
trucks in use, according 


give a total of 17,500,000, or one to eve 


seven inhabitants. 


Asserting that the motor car is not a lu 
ury, but an economic necessity, the comm 


tee says: 

During the period of the 
in America, savings-bank 
doubled, individual bank 


than tripled, assets of building-and-loan 
ciations have tripled, and life insurance in 0 


has increased two and o 
would seem to prove that 
automobile as a basic elem 


has been a vital part of the increased efficient! 
and productive capacity of all interests. 


Business 


re had some years of 
teaching experience are desired as candidates, 
plications should be sent to Albert. W. Whitney 
associate general manager and actuary; Natio! 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 12 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
cant should provide a statement of his experienc 
and purpose, references, and a detailed plan of 
how he would go to work to solve that one of th 
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Cut down your tax 
to Old King Coal— 


BUSINESS 


’ 






How Asbestos saves fuel, power and money— 


HE more you check the extrava- 
gance of this jolly old tyrant, the 
more he does for you. 

The more fuel and power you save, 
the more you cut your tax to Old 
King Coal and reduce your production 
costs. 

Johns-Manville wants to show Indus- 
try all the ways and means of cutting 
fuel costs, power costs and production 
costs by the proper use of asbestos. 

For half a century Johns-Manville 
has studied unnecessary power waste 
and developed materials to eliminate it. 

Among them are insulations to keep 
heat where it belongs; packings that 


JOHNS-MANVILL 


SAVES 


save power and prevent costly shut- 
downs; refractory cements that save 
fuel in the heart of your power gen- 
erator, the fire-box; and steam-traps 
that save steam after it has been gen- 
erated and efficiently conveyed. 

Undoubtedly, there are many places 
in your plant where Johns-Manville 
products of asbestos can cut your an- 
nual tax to Old King Coal and imme- 
diately increase your profits! 

A Johns-Manville sales engineer, 
trained in the economical use of asbes- 
tos materials, can point out one or 
more of these places to you. Get him 
into your plant. 


POWER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN 63 LARGE CITIES 


When writing to Jouns-Manviti 


FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO 


E INCorRPORATED please mention Nation’s Business 


INDUSTRY 
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before 
you start on 
your vacation 
this summer 
be Sure 
your money 


Safe 
against loss or 
theft, Lost or 
stolen Cash is 
usually gone 
forever. 
Lost or stolen 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
(if uncountersigned 
or not exchanged 
for value) entitle 
you to a full 
refund. 


In countless other ways these cheques 
serve you better than cash everywhere 
you go. 

Spendable anywhere, acceptable every- 
where—American Express Travelers 
Cheques have a double insurance 
value. Not only do they protect actual 
funds wherever carried, but they insure 
the traveler against the many worries, 
uncertainties and misgivings that all 
people encounter when away from home. 
At nearly 30,000 points in the United 
States and Canada are Express Offices 
manned by men trained to help in every 
way possible those who carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. ‘“Ameri- 
can Express,” to its travelers cheque 
holders, is a byword of personal service. 
No vacationist need have any uncer- 
tainty about the helpful personal service 
he will find always awaiting him in an 
Express Office anywhere in the United 
States or in foreign lands. 

They come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques, 


bound in a small, handy wallet. Ask your 
banker about them. They cost 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through 
American Express Travel Department. 


is 
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Vy HAT is in the offing for business? 

From its lookout, Commerce and Finance 
calls—“Eight bells and all’s well!” Trade is re- 
ported as “somewhat better” and sentiment “de- 
cidedly on the upgrade, largely, we suspect, be- 
cause prices are firmer.” John Moody is quoted 
as saying that there is much money to lend but 
“a dearth of opportunity for employing funds 
... the difficulty is to find something to pro- 
duce.” Producing capacity is so well up to re- 
quirements. The Price Current-Grain Reporter 
finds British capital among those eager to invest 
in American gilt-edged securities. 

The Commercial & Financial Chronicle says: 
“Somehow the people keep on buying; only there 
is this fact that stands out very clearly, namely, 
that the hand-to-mouth policy of buying in job- 
bing and wholesale business is still rigidly ad- 
hered to.” 

In industry, favorable developments are found, 
according to Engineering News-Record: “Chief 
among the signs of improvement are—steady in- 
crease in sales of fabricated structural stc-l since 
January 1; improvement in buying of raw cot- 
ton; unprecedented automotive output; _ in- 
creased employment in manufacturing of agricul- 
tural implements, rubber, silk, chemicals, paper 
and pulp; steadily increasing chain-store sales; 
new high records in mail-order sales; copper 
consumption ahead of year ago; freight loadings 
ahead of corresponding period in any preceding 
year. 

“Of 10,000 answers to inquiries recently sent 
out by the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
only 19 per cent reported depression. 

“Tron and steel production is slower than it 
was during the first quarter. Nearly all the 
metals are affected by the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy now in force in these markets. 

“Reduction in employment is also reported in 
the furniture, meat-packing, woolen and cotton 
textile industries. 

“Strikes and controversies coming before the 
U. S. Department of Labor*are apparently in- 
creasing from week to week according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board.” 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine joins the business- 
is-better group: “Merchants are not kicking. The 
number of new stores opening is on the gain 
again. Collections are good. Optimism prevails.” 

Likewise Paint, Oil and Chemical Review: “We 
are to a great extent producing and consuming 
at a normal and gratifying rate. . . The gen- 
eral average of business is good.” 

American Furniture Manufacturer and Jobber 
finds that there is “a slow but steady increase 
which can be taken as an indication that the 
future is good.” 

Reports to Automobile Topics “from distribu- 
tors and dealers in widespread parts of the coun- 
try reveal that demand from consumers is being 
maintained in good volume.” 

“Perhaps the best evidence,” asserts Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter, “of the sound condition of 
industry and commerce in the United States to- 
day is the comparative stability of price.” 

“Today,” says the Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
“business is unsatisfactory.” But on the other 
hand, The Nationa! Stockman and Farmer states 
that a leather survey made by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York concludes: “The 
general situation is more promising than for some 
time, which will not grieve cattlemen who had 
about made up their minds to apply to Congress 
for a breed of hideless steers.” 


Fat Pay Envelope Furnishes 


Grease for Commercial Cogs 


AINS found in industry during the first three 
H months of 1925 are described by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board as “almost 


American Express Traver, DEPARTMENT please mention 


spectacular,” according to Drug & Chemical 
Markets. 

“In the wool industry, there was a getting bag 
to almost a full-time schedule, work hours per 
week on the average showing a 24.2 per cent ip. 
crease, and average weekly earnings increas} 


29.4 per cent. The iron and steel industry ah. 
sorbed 39.8 per cent additional workers, jp. 
creased working hours 15.2 per cent, and w 

earnings per worker rose 16.5 per cent. Auto. 
mobile factories took on 20.7 per cent more men, 
average working hours increased 13.5 per cent 
and weekly earnings 14.3 per cent per worker” 


Rubber Prices Bounce: We 
Grumble, Britain Sits Tight 


N A REPORT issued by the Department of 

Commerce recently, Secretary Hoover for. 
cast a shortage in the world rubber supply by 
1928 or 1930, as a result of restrictions in plant. 
ing imposed by Great Britain. Sixty-nine pe 
cent of the rubber plantations are in English 
colonies, with 29 per cent in Dutch possessions 
where a good deal of English capital is invested, 

The British claim that restriction “is medicine 
not food” and that the dose was imperative b.- 
cause of overplanting years ago. They “are in. 
disposed,” remarks Commerce and Finance, “to 
accept criticism while the markets are going 9 
much their way.” 

Prices are sky-high. However. “it is obvious 
that corrective forces are already at work against 
the high prices. Secretary Hoover, for instance, 
points out that the chemical reciamation of a 
larger amount of used rubber is now profitable 
and that it may supply 40 per cent of our re 
quirements.” 

The London Times is quoted by The Commer. 
cial & Financial Chronicle as counselling Ameri- 
can manufacturers to “blame their own rapid 
increase of consumption rather than the restric 
tion scheme.” And, further, “Americans charge 
us as much as they can for goods they sell ws, 
and we are entitled to do the same. The higher 
the price we charge them for rubber, provided 
it does not check consumption, the better for 
this country. It would be of still greater advan- 
tage to us if more British rubber and less Dutch 
had been sold to them. American manufactures 
had cheap rubber for years, and they cannot 
legitimately grumble at having to pay 2s. 6d. to 
3s. per pound, simply because they have been de 
manding much larger quantities.” 

On the other side of the fence, The Manchester 
Guardian Commercial comments editorially: “For 
the last three years consumption has been greater 
than production, and stocks, which for so long 
exerted a depressing influence on prices, have 
now been reduced to unprecedentedly low fig: 
ures. The Stevenson scheme, in its inceptiol, 
was designed to secure a moderate margin 
profit for producers, and the method of restntt 
ing exports was definitely levelled against the 
large stocks of the commodity then in existent 
At the present time, therefore, with fo 
business extending over 1926 taking place # 
prices well above those ruling last year (whet 
most of the companies declared themselves # 
isfied with the year’s working) and with London 
stocks at 5,692 tons, some new argument mis 
be put forward for the continuance of 
scheme, Such an argument will be difficult ® 
discover. As the present scheme has ine 
costs of production and has given a direct inca 
tive, which has not been ignored, to mere 
output from the Dutch plantations, it 
well be argued that British rubber-growers # 
acting against their own interests in su 
a prolongation of the scheme.” ; 

Editorially Automotive Industries points 
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454 STEAMER SERVICES 


CARRY ‘Your PRODUCTS? 


ANUFACTURERS Of 882 classes of 
M products reach a market of nine 

hundred million people through 
the Port of San Francisco, second port in 
the United States in volume and value 
of all shipping and first on the Pacific 
Coast in volume of foreign trade, value 
of exports and in overseas passenger 
traffic. 


Fifty-four steamship services, operat- 
ing through the Golden Gate on regular 
schedules, carry these products to the 
vast populations that edge the Pacific, 
or to Europe, and bring in return nearly 
500 different classes of imports. 


Study these Advantages 


San Francisco Bay is the largest land- 
locked harbor in the world. The mer- 
chant fleets of many lands find ample 
accommodation on her broad waters, 
and enjoy thoroughly modern facilities 
along the San Francisco waterfront. 
Three transcontinental railroads, with 
their feeder lines, are hooked up by 
Belt Line Railroad to the miles of San 
Francisco piers. Warehouse facilities are 
extensive and modern. Dock charges are 
among the lowest in the United States. 





Californians Inc., is a non-profit organi- 
zation of citizens and institutions de- 
voted to the sound development of the 
State. Write to us for authoritative in- 
formation along the lines in which you 
are espeCially interested. 


When writing to CALIFORNIANS 


The cost of cargo handling is the lowest 
on the Pacific Coast. For years the 
chief United States port for passenger 
traffic to the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Orient, San Francisco is also the head- 
quarters for the only regular-schedule 
passenger service around the world. 


A Great Trading Opportunity 


Many large manufacturers, with or 
without San Francisco branch factories, 
do their exporting to Pacific Ocean 
countries out of San Francisco. Five 
hundred trading houses of long experi- 
ence render valuable service to manu- 
facturers in the development of foreign 
markets and in securing essential raw 
materials. 

If your product could be sold, or is now 
sold in Oriental or other Pacific markets, 
Californians Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to the sound development 
of the State, will gladly send you further 
information, together with the booklet, 
“Fundamentals of Industrial De- 
velopment,” that you should have as 
a guide to Pacific Coast markets. Your 
letters will be held in strict confidence. 
Address 


eadquarters 


SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY ST. Room 803 


Send me ‘‘Fundamentals of 
Industrial Development”’ 


Name 
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Small Drop 
orgings 


Forged and Trimmed 
Only or Machined 
Complete 
Modern Heat Treating 
Facilities For All 
Grades of Steel 
A'so 


Elevator Bolts 
Eagle Carriage 


Carriage Bolts 
Machine Bolts 


Lag Bolts Bolts 

Cold Punched Plow Bolts 
Nuts Step Bolts 

Hot Pressed Nuts Small Rivets 

Wrought Washers Turnbuckles 





| The 
] Columbus Bolt Works Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
QUALITY SERVICE 























Study this Masterpiece! 
Check its Exclusive Features / 


Most spur geared hoists are good 
But— 
note the exclusive features of 
“Wrights” which lift it far above 
the ordinary class to superiority. 
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that “for years one of the large American rub- 
ber companies has promulgated the idea that the 
United States should grow its own rubber.” 
But unfortunately for that scheme, “there is 
some doubt as to the possibility of producing 
sufficient latex in those of our present insular pos- 
sessions whose soil and climate may be adapted 
to the purpose.” Rumor has it that Henry 
Ford is undertaking extensive experiments in 
rubber planting in Florida, where wiid rubber is 
found. 

The United States is “the greatest rubber-con- 
suming country of the world,” and “the fact 
that the sources of supply are entirely beyond 
our control is unpleasant, to put it mildly,” says 
the journal. “Our dependence upon sources in 
foreign hands has been forcibly brought home 
to us during recent months by a phenomenal 
rise in the price of crude rubber. This is evi- 
dentiy the direct outcome of the Stevenson Re- 
striction Act, put into effect by the British Co- 
lonial Office in 1922 to restrict the exportation of 
rubber from British colonies ... Inasmuch as 
70 per cent of the world’s rubber supply is pro- 
duced in these colonies the scheme worked only 
too well, and from a minimum price of 11 cents 
per pound a few years after the war, the price 
in the New York market has gone close to 70 
cents per pound, about half of the total rise hav- 
ing occurred since the beginning of the current 
year. 

“It is difficult to see,” continues the journal, 
“what steps the American industry or the Ameri- 
can Government could take to prevent unwar- 
ranted price boosting, and the only hope for a 
sane price policy lies in the fact that the rubber- 
growing industry itself would profit thereby in 
the end.” 

India Rubber Review exclaims ‘True, 60-cent 
rubber today as compared with 17-cent rubber a 
year ago.... But why are not American rub- 
ber manufacturers at least partly to blame for 60- 
cent rubber through their stubborn procrastina- 
tion in the matter of launching an American 
rubber-growing project ?” 

There has been loud complaint of “making 
rubber pay the British debt.” It does seem, says 
Manufacturers Record, ‘as if the British were en- 
deavoring to stretch the price of rubber to the 
breaking point in order to cover the British debt 
to the United States.” The British Government, 
“in controlling the production and price of rub- 


ber, would tax the American consumers in the 
next few years more than enough to pay the 
total debt of England to the United States.” 


This statement “is borne out by the report is- 
sued by Secretary Hoover, in which it is stated 
that American importers of raw rubber, which 
cost $185,000,000 during 1924, will probably pay 
$400,000,000 for 1925, and at least a large part 
of this prospective increase is attributed to the 
operation of a scheme for production restriction, 
worked out by the plantation interests through 
the British Colonial Office.” 

While England, concludes the journal, “thus re- 
stricts rubber production to our enormous dis- 
advantage, it raises, through its commercial or- 
ganizations and in other ways, an everlasting 
how! when the cotton growers of the South try 
to restrict their acreage in order to get a living 
price for their cotton. One can scarcely picture 
what would happen in England if this Govern- 
ment should officially restrict cotton production 
to the point that the price was increased fourfold 
and held there by official action as in the case of 
rubber.” 

It is felt by the automobile trade that further 
increases in tire prices are impending, unless crude 
rubber takes a sudden drop. But H. Eric Miller, 
chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association, as 
reported in Automobile Topics, contends that 
“neople who agitate for greater releases imme- 
diately, overlook the fact that the bulk of the 
tires to be sold this summer have already been 
manufactured, and that there is generally an eas- 
ing off during the months of July, August and 
September.” 

The Rubber Age, tracing the cause of the 
price increase to both restriction and to manufac- 
turers’ failure to provide for future requirements, 
points ive demand for rubber which 


to the excess 
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came with the demand for balloon tires, “T, 
importations for the four months ended 
were 114,561 tons, compared with 113,569 
for the same period last year, but consump 
much greater this year, and the present importa, 
tions are said to be inadequate.” 

Whereas at the opening of 1924, London 
plies were 60,000 tons, “spot stocks in 
at the opening of this year were 29,000 tons. 
At this writing, they have been reduced {, 
9,884.” 

The journal admits that prices are abno 
high, but contends that “a comparison Of the 
trend of rubber prices with the trend of generg 
commodity prices shows rubber to be far bel 
normal, while general commodities are above nor. 
mal.” Follow approximate annual prices Of spot 
rubber at New York from 1912 to 1924: 


RRA $1.20 1919......00 $0.49 
on 84  1920.......m % 
a 74  1921....... 0a 
ge 66  1922...:.0m ee 
ia 80 1923......,.0a— 
OS a ie 74-1924. , 
“Rea 64 0h 


The average, it is pointed out, is over 56 cents 
a pound. 

Interest in the matter is “no longer confing 
to the rubber industry,” writes a London com 
spondent to The Rubber Age, “but has becom 
national.” The Dunlop Rubber Company his 
entered a vigorous protest against continua 
of the restrictions. 

From New York the following advice to th 
same journal shows that easing off of prices wi 
not be due to decrease of activity of this country: 
“Information from Akron indicated that theres 
little possibility of a reduction in production fy 
at least four or six weeks, as the majority 
companies have sufficient orders on hand to m 
at or near capacity during this period. .,.. k 
is reported that a group of the largest dealers i 
London hold the bulk of the stock of about 900 
tons. If this is true, considerably higher prics 
may be anticipated.” 

Fur Trade Review points to a different asp 
of industrial activity: “During the past year ther 
was a larger number of wage earners out of e 
ployment than during the previous twelve month 
and this fact was very evident in quite a fe 
industries. The decrease in the pay-rolls of abot 
thirty-four industries during the period Mar 
1924, to March, 1925, was not very great, ave 
aging a decline of about 9 per cent, still itw 
sufficient to curtail consumption in certaim fies 
of industry and disturb the volume of prod 
tion. Some recent figures show that out @ 
some fifty-two industries only eighteen show i 
creases in the weekly pay-rolls as of Mareh, 1% 
over the pay-rolls for the same industries 2 
March of 1924.” 

Further the journal emphasizes the fundamen 
importance to commercial prosperity of the 
pay envelope: “The consuming power of the wer 
earners is an all-important item of considera 
to sales managers and manufacturers of both i 
necessities and superfluities of life. A fallingd 
in the weekly pay-rolls of the country at la 
is promptly followed by a decline in the 
sumption of the unnecessary things, and on fut 
ther decline a curtailment takes place in te 
consumption of the necessary things.” 

To a great extent, concludes the magazine, @ 
pay-rolls of the past six months account for t 
unsatisfactory volume of business expe 
during the period in certain industries.” 


Bering Seals Keeping Cool 
Though Onslaught Threate 


‘~UMMER may not be a good time for we 
i ing sealskins, but it is the time for 
them. It was during the summer months, #* 
Fur Trade Review, that the sealing ' 
off the Pribiloff Islands and killed the #® 
seals when they came out to sea to f 
when the herd left the islands and § 
the sealers followed and slaughtered the # 
by the thousands.” Ri 

The result of this unregulated seal killing 
first, that a herd which had numbei 
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HIGH 


Speed; accuracy, quality and variety of work; and 
CASH savings over any other method of producing 
your printed matter. 


LOW 


First Cost—compared to any other equipment for 
producing equal work at equal speed. 
Maintenance—including overhead, labor, interest 
and depreciation. 


The Printing Multigraph Described 


A high-speed rotary printing press, power driven. 
Equipment complete with type-setter (not shown), 
occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. 
Feeder holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets ordinary stock, 
any size from3x3to11x14. Will take folded stock, 
cards, envelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from 
type or electrotypes with pr.nting ink —colors if 
you wish. Saves 25% to 75% on a great range of 
Printed matter for business or advertising use. Can 
also be used for form letter work. 

Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any 
usiness. Ask for demonstration. 
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R lt —A net saving to you of hundreds, or 
es ul thousands, of dollars a year (25%—75% 
of what you now spend on printed matter.) 


Just by way of illustration: The Cleveland Life Insur- 
ance Company saved $4,805.20 in three years on agents’ 
stationery and other printing. J. L. Hudson Company of 
Detroit, save 35% a month on half a million impressions. 
A national bank in New York City saves $1,100 a month 
on its forms and also imprints check books with customer’s 
name, at great saving of time as well as money. Jordan 
Motor Car Company saved $834.50 on a single edition 
of a parts catalog. We could go on and name concerns 
you know by the hundreds, who are saving handsome 
sums because they discovered that we make and sella 
PRINTING Multigraph. 


Send for the book, ‘‘Do Your Own Printing”—you'll 
get some new ideas and a lot of practical help. 





THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1806 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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© What a viable of a difference 


| just a few cents make 
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Fora Real paint job 
nothing is equal to 


a good Brush / 


ECARDLESS of the claims 
made for paint spraying de- 
vices, Brushes are still the tools 
ma of Better Painting. 

§ Wherever long life, fine appear- 
ance and lasting protection 
are more desirable than a pos- 
sible small saving in first cost. 
Brushes must be used. 

And remember this — 
Whiting’s Celebrated Brushes 
Adams Superior Brushes 
have been preferred by Master 
Painters for more than one hun- 

dred years. 






AN EI SO TIT It ea 





Send for 
IUustrated 
Literature 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BOSTON 


Brush Manufacturers for eves 








«7? years and the largest intheWerld 








Send $1 for your copy of | 


“The Fun of Knowing Folks” 
by Fred Kelly, who writes the Hu- 
man Nature in Business column for 
Fred Kelly 


is one of them, and 


this magazine every month. 
folks -he 


knowing him we recommend his 


knows 


book to you: 


Address: Nation’s Business, Washington 








Mailing List 

BAN. Will help 

Send for FR 

and pricec on 

names of your best pros 
ation=! StateandLocal -Individ- 

vals, Professions, Business Concerns. 
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“was, in 1911, reduced to a scant 150,000 ay. 
mals”; second, that a Seal Treaty, signed 
Great Britain, Japan, Russia, and the Unita, 
States, in 1911, restricted killing to a short 


herd entirely in the hands of the United Stats 
until 1926. 

Today the herd numbers about 600,000, 
million mark is in sight within another five 
years,” says the journal, “yet a few : 
individuals in British Columbia, with visions g 
easy money, are all for having Canada wi 
from the agreement and thus bring the Sy 
Treaty to an end.” 

The Premier of British Columbia has gone 
record as being “absolutely opposed to the eng 
ing of the protective sealing treaty next year’ 
and the fur manager of the Hudson’s Bay Con. 
pany is emphatic in his rejection of the idea, 


The Widow’s Mite: A Puzzle 
To Invest—Stocks or Bonds? 


HERE runs, in Commerce and Finance, tl 
story of a man who found out, on his fifties 
birthday, why his investments had depreciated ip 
value over the same period during which ty 
worth of his business had greatly increased, Ty 
reason was that his investments had been bonk 
whereas they should have been stocks in som 
industry or in such a business as his cwn. 
He found that the value of the dollar hy 
fallen steadily during the years and there yy 
no indication that it would return to its form 
place on the index. 
The man determined that he would nev 
again put his savings in “widows’” investmens 
A like determination must be widespread in thé 
country today, if figures offer proof. 
Stock ownership in the United States has jut 
about doubled in the last seven years, according 
to a statement printed by The Bankers Monthly; 
“Following is a comparison of the number ¢ 
stockholders in the various industries in 1918 an 
1925 as shown in the report: 


Industries 1918 192 

Total railroad and allied service 660,645 989,94) 
Pro 275,000 550,0i¢ 
Gas, electric light and power 
MNEs 5 SS. cadsorycnn taxa 1,250.000 2,611,2) 
Te:zphone and telegraph....... 107,033 371,00 
RR rrr ror errr 65,000 100,00 
Ten oil companieS.........c00% 23,502 161,13 
Five iron and steel companies... 130,923 223,14 
Ten high-grade miscellaneous 
manufacturing and distributive 





RRURIEN 0.6% 5050s 0 see basen 25,002 4455 
| SE ey re 2,537,105 5,051, 


The distribution of the increase is givens 
follows: 


From. employes. .......0.00ssesesnnn 338, 
From Customers... ......000s00000000e 864,73 
From general public............scsess 1,310,88 

J eer re 2,514 38 


Press Hails Court Decision; 
Minority Mistrusts Outcomt 


YPON the momentous decision reached by # 
l Supreme Court on June 1, defining t 
legality of trade association activities, two 0 
ions take shape in the public press: The lat 
number of publications hail the decision &! 
mark of progress and prosperity. The minot 
sees in it the chance for business to vindicate® 
claim to trustworthiness. 

The decision concerned directly the Mast 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association and the Ct 
ment Manufacturers’ Protective Association, # 
set aside previous rulings of lower courts : 
both associations were breaking the Shera 
Anti-trust Law. 

Justices Taft, Sanford and McReynolds # 
senting, the majority held that trade infor 
tion may be gathered and made available 
vided no concerted action is planned 
and provided that the data are open @ 
public. 

The new Attorney General is understood 
Electrical World to be “following a liberal P® 
in connection with trade association 
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In Kohler Village 


To the beauty of the homes of 
Kohler Village is due in no small 
measure the quality of Kohler 
products — enameled plumbing 
ware and private electric plants 





O woman, no matter how many servants she 

may have, can look at one of the large twin- 
drainboard Kohler sinks without a certain thrill of 
appreciation of its usefulness and beauty. Therein 
may lie a suggestion. If you are building or remodel- 
ing your own home, or if you are building what 
others will occupy, Kohler Ware, with its grace of 
design and its superb, uniformly white enamel, will 
add a special refinement of quality to the result—at 
no extra cost. Your architect knows Kohler Ware. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINRCTRAL Citta 
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Enameled Plumbing Ware 
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IKELY as not you'd 


6¢° 


_ ’ 99 
WGA say “it’s wood 


piano-action 1s made of. Now 
you know that it is AMR. 
Same with the neat, flat 
platter you cut your bread 
on. It’s «2. Play checkersr 
They’re sifiz. So are tubs. 
So are tooth-picks, & steer- 
ing-wheels on good autos. 
And good auto bodies. Also 
railway ties. 32,everybody’s 
everyday good wood, sure 
enough. Can you guess the 
148 other vital & artistic 
|| applications of Mz, that 
World-standard “105%” 
| hardwood? “Let’s find out.” 


The New Hard Maple Book tells you. 
It’s very interesting. And authentic. 
And worth filing. Free on request. 

















SEND YOUR NAME TO 





The Northern Hard Maple Manufacturers 
309 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


4 nr - y . . . bd ° 
VOTE: Hard Maple can be had in mixed shipments with Beech, Birch 
and other desirable Northern Hardwoods. Write for list of member mills. 
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French Bid Wins: Detroit 


| for British shipbuilding 
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Trade associations in doubt as to tie legaiity 
their statistical or other plans are being a 
aged to submit any question they may have ty 
the department.” Editorially the journal} says: 
“This decision and the traffic-policeman attitude 
of the Federal Trade Commission combine tg 
courage a greater efficiency and stabilization of 
business than has hitherto been possible, Ameri. 
can business can now conduct its affairs inte. 
gently.” 

Commerce and Finance rejoices in the decision 
as “but one of the many steps in the developmen, 
of a workable economic policy for the Ameri. 
can people.” 

The Iron Age points out that this decision 
“will open the door to the resumption of ¢. 
change of trade statistics as formerly practice 
by these associations. Many of these association 
flourished in metal-working lines.” 

Gathering opinion from various newspaper 
The Literary Digest quotes: 

From the Brooklyn Eagle: “This decision js 
part of the general trend toward relieving Amer. 
can business from the restraints imposed during 
the Administration of Presidents Roosevelt, Taj 
and Wilson.” 

From the New York Times: “Certainly this 
ruling will govern to a large extent the futur 
business methods and manufacturing and selling 
operations of some of our greatest corporations” 

“Apparently,” says the Boston News-Buremy, 
“the kind of information disseminated by both 
the cement and the flooring associations to mem. 
bers of their trade is needed for the successfy! 
conduct of business.” 

The Brooklyn Citizen goes further—the Sher. 
man Anti-trust Law itself should be repealed: 
“While the decisions are in line with the progres. 
sive thought of the country, it is still a hand: 
cap to American business to have the antiquated 
and archaic Sherman Anti-trust Law on the 
statute books.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer speaks for the mi- 
nority, and finds the new interpretation a su- 
prise: “It is doubtless true, as Justice Stone in 
the majority opinion of the Court says, that th 
acquisition of wider and more scientific knowl 
edge of business conditions and the exchange @ 
such information will stabilize price and produc 
tion, but it is hard for a layman to think of sud 
information being employed for public advantage 
The Gary breakfasts of the early years of th 
century, and the gentlemen’s agreements whith 
came later, looked in exactly the same directiot 
as the trade association which the Supreme Coutt 
now upholds. They, too, were designed to ste 
bilize price and production, but the evident 
that the consumer derived any benefit is scamly 
indeed. From the public point of view, stabil: 
zation of price in itself has little to commen 
it, when it results as it almost invariably does, i 
prices above the competitive level.” 

The New York World stands with the Cleve 
land paper in this matter and sounds a Wall 
ing: “Producers are warned by the division # 
opinion among the judges and by the caveats 
qualifications in the majority opinion of Mr. J 
tice Stone, that they must use their freedom 
Business men have it in thet 
power to prove that the decision is a wise 0 
If they abuse the privileges conferred, they wi 
find a later Supreme Court reverting to the wee 
of the hardwood case, and in effect informm 
the community that big business cannot be trus 
with the use of a method inherently wise and® 
trinsically advantageous to consumers and pt 
ducers as well.” 


Steel Ordered Out of U.5 


HE TRADE PAPER DIGEST of May % 
tained an item on the successful German ti 
No doubt Ameria 
were shocked at such a failure of British 
to best competition ; 
Michigan Manufacturer and Financial me 
reports something quite equally shocking 
much nearer home: “The recent letting, by ' 
Detroit Water Department, after competitive be 
ding, of a contract for cast-iron pipe to 
French concern.” 
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68 Buildings that Work as One 


Since 1840 the artisan has known a 
difference in saws. His preference 
for quality has built such a business 
for Henry Disston & Sons that at 
Philadelphia their factory site covers 
65 acres and their 3600 workers are 
busy in 68 separate buildings 


efforts because one unit doesn’t know 
what another is doing. 


No expensive waiting while a mes- 
senger wanders around the 65 acres 
delivering a. message or hunting an ex- 
ecutive wh» isn’t at his regular post. 


The P-A-™ delivers a message in 5 
seconds or less and permits of an in- 
stant reply. If it is a matter concern- 
ing many, the Conference Wire allows 
any number of persons to talk the 
subject over while each is seated at 
his own desk. 


What a problem in effective co- 
ordination of units! 


What a problem in rapid and con- 
venient intercommunication! 


What a perfect “‘set up”’ for the 
P-A-X! 


Today the P-A-X is an integral part 
of the Disston organization. Without 
the services of an operator the P-A-X 
affords instant, accurate and direct 
telephone connections between all 
departments at any hour of the day 
or night. 


Through its Code Call service the 
P-A-X provides for the immediate 
location of and conversation with any 
executive or important employee 
wherever in the plant they may be at 
the time. 


Disston has 68 buildings in Philadel- 


No useless delays nor duplication of phia. The P-A-X keeps them as one 


Automatic Electric Company 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL., Branch Offices: New York, 21 East Fortieth St.; Cleveland, Cuyahoga 
Bidg. Representatives in all principal cities. Jn Canada—Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. é 
Abroad—\nternational Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, C, 2, England. 

In Australia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney. 
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The P-A-X is a private 
automatic telephone ex- 
change built of the same 
Strowger type of Auto- 
matic telephone equipment 
being so widely adopted 
for city service. Besides 
its fundamental use for in- 
terior telephony, the P-A-X 
includes and co-ordinates 
such services as code call, 
conference, executive s pri- 
ority, emergency alarm, 
etc. It meets all intercom- 
munication needs, 








MARK 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Company is the originator of P-A-X and is the only organization in the 
United States manufacturing interior telephone equipment under this trademark. Its use by 
any other company is absolutely unauthorized. 


When writing to AutomMatic Evectric Company please mention 
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Far from worry 
.....Zhrough coupons 
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Time-worries and money-worries seldom follow the man whose 
safe deposit box contains well-secured bonds. Coupons, yield- 
ing regular income, are the rewards of careful planning. Let 
us help you to lay out a thoughtfully considered investment 
program, strengthened with high-grade bonds we recommend. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 





BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


cities throughout the world 
































Reprints of Articles 
appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Nation’s Business, Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from 
Nation’s Business in-house organs, or in any other organization periodicals. 


Cut Folding Costs 90% 
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Baum Automatic Folder 


‘FASTEST SELLING FOLDER IN AMERICA”’ 


RUSSELL E. BAUM (8chs. Everywhere)615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















When writing to Tue Nationa, City Company and Russet, E. Baum please mention Nation’s Business 
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|. gag yr-tpey of mine found himself out ¢ 
a job a year or two ago and answered, 
want advertisement for a sales manage, 
After sending in his application he was gs 
certain he would get the job as if he wer 
already hired. I was amazed at this ay 
asked him for an explanation. 

“Think of the hundreds of applicants ther 
will be for so desirable a job,” I reminde 
him. “At best your own chances are as jf 
you were reaching for a lucky number out ¢ 
a hat.” 

“No, you’re wrong,” he declared. “My 
chances are better than any other fellows 
because I know better how to put in m 
application. I have never failed to land am 
job I applied for in response to an advertise 
ment.” 

All the more astonishing, sure enough, kt 
did get the job, just as he predicted. Natu 
ally, I was all curiosity and demanded tp 
know how it was done. 





f 













“To begin with,’ my friend explained, 1 
sent in three replies, properly timed, know 
ing full well that no other applicant woul 
send in more than one. Each of these w 
on the best grade of stationery I could gt 
and neatly typewritten. Now, when a ma 
places a want ad in a Sunday paper, hel 
send for the first batch of replies early Mor 
day morning. He’ll send for the others abot 
noon and again late in the afternoon B 
won’t pay much attention to ads receivtl 
after the first day. I contrived to have som 
thing to say to him in the early morning # 
noon and also in the late afternoon stack@ 
applications. After hearing from me tht 
times as often as from anybody else, natural} 
it would dawn on him that I wanted the ja 
Moreover, he would be impressed with # 
enterprise, especially as my second and 
letters gave additional information about a} 
self. For example, in one letter I told it 
my telephone number and in the next om 
told him just where I would be at differ 
hours of the day if he should wish to 
me. In short,” he added, “I made m 
hard to resist.” 





\ HILE driving through a strange city 
automobile I was compelled to stopé 
a service station for repairs. When I 
a check in payment they referred me? 
credit man and he was unwilling to cat ® 
check without identification by a ® 
acquaintance. As I knew no one in the di 
I could only show him various letters in 5 
pocket that should have been ample. 
took nearly twenty minutes of expla 
and even recrimination before I could oj 













him to take a chance on me. e 
about me, I wonder, that makes mea fea’ 
might give bad checks? I intimated t 
man that he was lacking in deductive fact 
unable to sift honesty from disho 
therefore a failure as a credit man. 
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torted that he had a 100 per cent record, 
without a single loss. That confirmed my 
sion that he is a failure. If a firm has a 
fat rule that no checks will be cashed for 
and no credit or courtesies ex- 

tended to them, such a policy could be car- 
ried out by an office boy. A record without a 
single loss by check or bad accounts can only 
mean such a play-it-safe policy that much 
business has been lost. It is only by 

ing an occasional chance and working on 
batting averages that a concern can build 
-will through its credit department. A 
few dollars loss is small price for friendships 
and new business that a more accommodating 


policy attracts. 


T IS well known that it is now possible 
Dor a clever statistician to predict in a 

ral way the long up and down swings of 
the stock market. Hence a statistician by 
buying stocks at the low point and selling at 
the high point could make much money. 
But I asked a group of statisticians how 
many persons they knew who had ever done 
so. They admitted that the number was ex- 
ceedingly small. Many had tried it but in 
the long run somehow lost. We tried to 
figure out an explanation. This seems to be 
it: After a man finds that he can forecast 
with reasonable accuracy the long up and 
down swings, then he becomes impatient, 
unwilling to wait from one of these to the 
next and begins to speculate on the inter- 
mediate movements of stock prices. He even 
sells short when he thinks prices are about 
due for a brief fall. As these smaller move- 
ments are not nearly so predictable as major 
ones, he sooner or later goes wrong and loses 
all that he made or might have made if he 
had been patient enough to confine himself 
to the thing he really knew. 








AemES MANAGER for a big concern 
selling a clever machine for household 
use, advertised for salesmen capable of earn- 
ing from $100 to $200 a week. He received 
fifty replies. Half of these were so stupidly 
worded that he immediately threw them out. 
He wrote to the other twenty-five asking 
them to call him by telephone. Twenty of 
these sounded promising enough to justify 
personal interviews. When they came to see 
him, he tested their tenacity by telling them 
everything discouraging about the job that he 
could think of. He added that it would be 
necessary for each applicant to attend a sort 
of night school for a week to receive a course 
of instruction in selling this particular article. 
Only sixteen showed up at the first session of 
this school and only twelve kept coming 
throughout the week. Of the dozen that 
finally went to work, only eight lasted more 
than two weeks and just four of these stayed 


for a year. One lone man stayed for two 
years. 


N DRIVING to the middle west from the 
Atlantic seaboard by automobile, I must 
have passed hundreds of little roadway stands 
for the sale of sandwiches and soft drinks, All 
these stands were almost identical in archi- 
tecture and there was an equally noticeable 
similarity in kind of food. Most of it was 
not of any too high quality. Not one of the 
Proprietors seemed to have a single original 
but simply did what he saw others doing. 

; you asked him the distance to the next 
own he couldn’t tell, or if he did tell he was 
wa wrong. Anyone with enough origi- 
; ty to have a stand a little different along 
sy highway might make a small fortune 
ore it dawned on the others what had 
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R. M. C. Tires. 


weak points. 








MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


RMC 


(Removable Maxi-Cushion) 








Reduces the Upkeep Cost 
of Light Trucks in Rough Service 


No risk of puncture or blowout—no repair expense 
—no long delays on the road—no investment in 
spare tires—when your light trucks are on Firestone 


The special arrangement of the staggered pockets 
gives the nearest cushioning to pneumatic tire yet 
developed—with absolute uniformity of strength, 
tread support, carrying capacity and mileage. No 


Applied to regular truck wheels the same as a 
pneumatic—without changeover or service expense. 
Have the Firestone Service Dealer in your locality put 
a set of R. M. C. Tires on your light truck that gets 
the heavy work. Then check the savings. 














Your thirsty employees want 3 ; 
the kind of drinking water Tas. 
that satisfies them ae 


HEY will prefer it from a Century Ice- 

Cooled Drinking Fountain because it is 
inviting, sanitary and convenient. A Century 
will save your time and theirs. They'll do 
better work. 

In the Century the water does not touch 
the ice. The coils are made of copper, tinned 
inside and out. The ice chamber is tinned 
so it will not rust. All fittings are brass, 
nickel plated. The exclusive patented fea- 
tures, fine design and finish make it the best 
in its class. Priced at $55.00 to $114.00. 

Write for booklet and dealer’s name. 

CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 











206 N. Illinois Street Belleville, Ill. 
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EXPERT SERVICE 


in handling the business 
of out-of-town 
customers 































RVING-COLUMBIA customers outside of New 
York City are served by men who are thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions in various parts of 
the country. Some of them have been bank execu- 
tives in other cities; some have been representa- 
tives in the field. 


Concentrated in the Out-of-Town Office, han- 
dling only business of out-of-town customers, the 
service of these specialists is more than a conven- 
ience. It is a practical assurance that every out-of- 
town transaction will be handled with understand- 
ing, accuracy and maximum speed. 


Through an Advisory Board whose members 
are representative of important industries of the 
Nation, the Out-of-Town Office is kept constantly 
in touch with the requirements of customers in 
different parts of the country. 


And back of the Out-of-Town Office is the entire 
Irving-Columbia organization, with resources of 
$400,000,000 and active financial contacts in prac- 
tically every important business center of America 
and of the world. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 











Insert in File Drawer Corrects “ 
Filing Difficulties FORMING A COMPANY? 


For all kinds of vertical filing. Fits 


Ifstarting a new business or reorganizing one 


any file. Consists vot four swaying you may findit expedient to organize on the Com- 
tic: two oO ates ither . 

aap ye hog drawer, nyone in, the mon Law plan under a Declaration of Trust. 

i ffi install it. Free trial with no nor ae 7 . a 
/ obligations to buy.” No drawer altera- The economies and advantages are set forth in 
i} tions necessary. D-14""—a pamphlet mailed free upon request. 
Not C.S. DEMAREE, Publisher of Legal Blanks 

Swaystop Company, (i2')| | , g 


2450 Orchard St., Chicago 708 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 










































THE NATIONAL CALENDAR 
Perpetual Daily Date 





Whis per-it Mouthpiece makes your tele- 
+ phone conversation private and forthe 
one person only to whom you are talking. 
Price $1.00. Live agents wanted. 


N.B. COLYTT LABORATORIES 


565 W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 
a 


How easy now to shop by mail, when orders sent 
by air and rail, receive attention prompt and quick, 
it’s just the way to turn the trick, Now Na-tion-ais 
are sold by mail, and can be had for little kale, so 
send your check this very day, and do it now with- 
out delay. Three dollars for beautiful 11% x 18% 
pictorial art design, with no advertising. Money 
ack if not pleased. 


A. J. McDADE, 63 Park Row, New York 
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happened. Why doesn’t somebody have fog 
not exactly the same as his com 
Instead of two stands 100 feet 

trying to sell barbecued sandwic Why 
doesn’t one of them offer old-fashioned gyn 






| meal mush and milk? In nearly 


of retail business, nine out of ten sink thy 


| individuality and their chances of sucgesg 


trying to be exactly the same as their ¢gp. 
petitors. 


‘OE REASON why so many men jj 
in business is that they have less eg. 
fidence in their own judgment about the bys. 
ness they know and understand than in t} 
judgment of some casual acquaintance why 
doesn’t know anything about what they a 
trying to do.” This comment was made to 
by Charles F. Kettering, inventor of the fig 
electrical starter for automobiles. “A mp 


| studies his business and maps out a wg 


course,” he went on, “but when some frien 
says: ‘Oh, I don’t think I’d do that,’ he ip. 
mediately turns tail and forsakes his play 


| The only way to get anywhere is to get al 


the good advice available, then make a @& 
cision and stick to it.” 





| RECENTLY had a personal experieng 
somewhat similar after advertising for; 
man and wife to work on a farm. About haf 
the applicants asked how far the farm ws 
from the nearest large city, even though thi 
information was contained in the advertis. 
ment. I assumed that those who showed sud 
lack of observation would be too stupid tok 
useful. Yet I called on_ several out @ 
curiosity. Sure enough, I invariably fom 
vacant stares in the faces of those who hi 
asked needless questions. Most of tk 


| answers came from wives rather than from 





husbands but one man wrote telling mea 
detail what a good worker his wife wa 
From this I assumed that he would be a ft 
lazy fellow accustomed to letting his wit 
draw water and hew wood. This surmise, ti, 
proved to be correct. 
CHAIN store proprietor tells me thati 
is practically impossible to lure wome 
customers up even a short flight of stairs, bt 
they can rather easily be attracted to bargaits 
in the basement. They don’t seem to thi 
of the fact that they must eventually wi 
up again. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


F. S. Tispate, a former managing editor@ 





| Natrion’s Business, is one of our most ft 


quent contributors. 
Raymonp C. WittovcuHey is a memberé 


| the staff of NATION’s BUSINESS. 


Wit Irwin. He lives and knows the Su 
Francisco about which he writes in this ist 
Henry Scuortt is a member of the stafi¢ 


| NATION’S BUSINESS. 


| War of the United States. 


| ager of the Nanking Fook Woh Compaty. 


’s Business 


| writer. 


Dwicut F. Davis is Acting Secretary @ 


Water Curtis is president of Independet 
Industries, Inc., and has built up a big bi 
ness by house-to-house selling. 

Toy K. Lowe is vice-president of the # 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and mt 





R. S. Kettoce is secretary of the | : 
Print Service Bureau, and author of “Pi 
Wood and Wood Pulp in North Ament 
“Lumber and Its Uses,” etc. 

O. M. Kite, author of “The Farm Burt 
Movement,” is one of our regular © 
utors. oy 

Donatp MacGrecor is a_ profes 










































